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EVA’S HERITAGE 


A TALE OF OLD SYDNEY 


CHAPTER I 


7 W are you looking so cross, Edith?” asked 

Jessie McLean of Miss Mowbray, as they met 
in the garden at Madam de Brulart’s, where both were 
spending their last term, and anticipating great things in 
the near future. 

“ Cross, indeed,” returned Edith. “ Why, madam has 
just given me a letter from my uncle in- Australia by which 
I learned that I am to go to that out-of-the-way place as 
soon as I leave school. Whatever can Uncle Luke be 
thinking of; it is enough to make any one cross.” 

“ Indeed,” said Jessie, putting her arm caressingly round 
her companion, “ no one can be more sorry to hear this 
news than Iam; but you know your uncle is your guardian 
and best friend, so he can only intend kindness and——’”’ 

“ Kindness indeed |!” haughtily interrupted Edith, “I 
want nothing from him, and I do not wish to leave Eng- 
land. I can stay here till I am twenty-one, and then I 
shall be independent of uncle’s control.” | 

“ No, Edith dearie,” said her companion, “ you cannot 
do that. You must go where Mr. Harrington appoints 
during your minority. But how is it he is not mane 
home as everybody expected : 2” 

“ He says Mrs. Harrington is in delicate health and can- 
not bear the voyage. My cousin Eva, their only child, 
has left school these six months. Some friend of theirs 
who will be returning to Australia is to chaperon me. It’s 
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so vexatious when I had been hoping that things would 
be’ different.” 

“ How old is your cousin? ” asked Jessie, evidently 
desiring to find something agreeable in the new arrange- 
ment. 

“ Seventeen, I believe,” was the answer, in a discon- 
tented note. 

“Well, she will be a nice companion for you,” said 
Jessie cheerfully, ‘‘so near your own age.” 

“ Yes,” she returned poutingly; then changing to a 
sneer she added: “A great bony, colonial girl, hunting 
kangaroos, I suppose, and breaking-in horses—a nice 
companion, as you say.” 

“ Now considering that her father is a great merchant 
in the city of Sydney—though it is not a very grand place 
yet—she cannot have much of the sport you mention,” 
said Jessie, laughing. “ Did you ever see your aunt ? 
Mrs. Harrington I mean, of course; she is aunt by mar- 
riage.” 

“ Not that I remember,” answered Edith, “though she 
was here once with uncle. She is a country-woman of 
yours, Scotch, but Catholic, and a very amiable lady from 
all accounts.” 

“ Ah well, when we go to Australia as father says he 
thinks of doing, I shall meet her and you I hope. Come 
down into the bower and have a talk over things”; and 
drawing Edith’s arm within her own the two girls turned 
slowly from the path where they had been standing. 

They were a pleasing contrast—Jessie with calm, grey 
eyes that looked quietly out under rather heavy eyebrows, 
her flushed cheeks, her long, silken brown hair coiled in 
thick folds round her well-formed head, her straight firm 
figure set off by a soft dark dress she wore—Edith small 
and graceful, with pale face, brilliant dark eyes, and a 
profusion of black glossy curls, some of which fell over 
her white neck in the fashion of the time. Edith Mow- 
bray was an orphan ; her father was killed in India a few 
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weeks after the birth of his only child, whom he never saw. 
His young widow petted and pleased the poor infant, 
until her darling Edith was almost a spoiled child, if not 
quite so. 

Luke Harrington, Mrs. Mowbray’s elder brother, having 
visited England after an absence of many years, wished his 
sister to go with him to his adopted home, but that lady 
steadily refused, alleging that there was “ No society in 
Australia.” To this her brother usually replied, “ Stuff, 
or humbug,” much to the disgust of elegant Mrs. Mow- 
bray. 

Not long after Mr. Harrington’s return to Sydney his 
sister died, leaving him sole guardian of Edith—then ten 
years old—on condition that she should be educated in 
England. The child was therefore placed in the educational 
establishment of Madam de Brulart, where she had spent 
seven years at the time our story begins. 

One bright sunny evening two girls sat together on the 
broad balcony of Luke Harrington’s house commanding 
a splendid view of one of the loveliest bays adorning 
the deservedly lauded Sydney Harbour. Many a time 
had they looked out on the sparkling waves, the rocky 
shore, the wooded hills, not then covered with the handsome 
buildings which now meet the eye on every side, yet pos- 
sessing some beautiful homesteads. Many atime had they 
gazed on the blue water, reflecting the clear sky; on the 
busy little white-sailed boats; the ever-changing, ever- 
beautiful scene. Yet, they now sat silently admiring the 
picture as if it were perfectly new, and listening to the 
rippling of the water, whose music they had heard as long 
as they could remember. . 

Allow me to introduce, these young ladies. This is 
Eva, only daughter of Luke Harrington, the wealthy 
Sydney merchant. She is real Australian, tall and straight 
as an arrow, with hair the colour of her native gold and eyes 
that reflect the deep blue of her own azure skies. 
= Her companion is Bride O’Connor, another genuine 
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Australian ; the same height as Eva, but not so fair, her 
dark brown hair clustering round a face not always sheltered 
from the sun, her dark blue eyes showing a grave and 
rather sad expression. 

“I wonder what Edith will be like,” said Eva sud- 
denly breaking the long silence, and turning her eyes from 
the water towards her. friend. 

“ So do I,” answered Bride; “I hope she will not be 
much disappointed at the different ways and doings out 
here. Some new arrivals are always saying ‘ How unlike 
home,’ as if they could expect our new land to be any- 
thing like their old one.”’ 

“ That reminds me,” said Eva, “ of the reverend gentle- 
man, who, when he saw our St. Mary’s, elevated his eye- 
brows, and with a contemptuous shrug exclaimed, ‘ Lord 
help their taste, if they call that a fine building,’ and then 
began to talk of St. Peter’s in Rome. Surely he couldn’t 
expect to find anything out here like the great Cathedrals 
of Europe.” 

“ Not for a few years yet,” put in Bride quietly. “We 
may not live to see them, but they will come for those who 
succeed us.” 

“ Of course they will come,” replied Eva, nodding her 
golden head; “but you are not so insulted at the slight 
offered our beloved Cathedral as Granny Byrne was when 
she heard what Dr. F—— said.” 

“ What did Mrs. Byrne say ? ” inquired Bride; “ some- 
thing characteristic, I’m sure,” and she smiled in anticipa- 
tion of the expected fun. 

“< Why thin, divil rattle him in a band-box, for a fine 
gentleman! Why didn’t he stay at St. Peter’s, if he liked 
it somuch?’ But perhaps he had no choice offered him 
to do so, poor man,” she added as Bride laughed at the 
speech ; ‘ for,” Granny concluded, “ ‘It is little good the 
likes of him can do anywhere, let alone talking of our 
Church. Let him mind his own.’ You know how the old 
woman hates interference. I hope she won’t take a dislike 
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to Edith, who is not coming over willingly to Australia ” 
and Miss Harrington became serious again, adding, “I 
do hope the poor girl will be happy with us.” 

“ Of course she will be happy when she comes to know 
you; all concerned will do their best to make her so. She 
will soon get accustomed to the colony, and no one can be 
strange or lonely where your own dear mother rules; it 
is a happy home to come to,” replied Bride. 

“ I hope she will find it so,” returned Eva, “ but such a 
queer notion possesses me that she is bringing trouble to 
us. I knowit is silly, but I shiver with apprehension when 
I think of her. Her life must have been so different to 
ours.” 

“ Now, Eva, what can she know of life beyond that of 
a boarding school?” interrupted Bride. “‘School girls 
have much the same kind of life all the world over, I have 
heard.” As Bride finished the sentence, she flushed crim- 
son ; then, as if to change the subject, she said, “ Don’t you 
think we had better go in? It is cold here, the breeze 
is so strong just now.” 

Eva felt inclined to say, “‘ You look hot enough any- 
how,” but she restrained herself. Somehow, Bride was 
so changed lately that Eva could not venture to make free 
with her. as of old ; and yet, they had been separated only 
one year in their school time, when Bride was sent to 
Melbourne, change being considered necessary for her 
health, while Eva continued at Subiaco. But a year 
makes a great difference to girls in their teens, and Eva 
felt certain that something important had occurred in the 
life of Bride, who scarcely ever alluded to her residence 
at the Melbourne school, while about every matter she 
was frank and outspoken. 

It seemed rather strange to turn so suddenly from the 
conversation on the expected arrival and Eva wondered, 
but she made no remark, and the two rising immediately 
crossed the balcony to enter the house. 

They found Mr. Harrington laughing heartily over a 
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newspaper, while by his side sat his favourite young friend, 
Bernard Stanley, seemingly equally amused. ‘‘ What are 
you laughing at, father ? ’’ asked Eva, “ and, you, Bernard, 
seem to be having great fun. We did not know you were 
here.” 

“ Or we should have come in sooner,” added Bride, with 
a smile that had the effect of confusing Bernard, harmless 
as the remark appeared. 

“ Whatever is the matter with people?” thought 
Eva. “ First Bride flushes up over school life, then Ber- 
nard looks like a thief caught in the act,” but she aia 

said, “ Well, what is the fun about ? ” 

“ Just this,” answered her father laughing, “ they want 
to make a Member of Thady O’Bryan. He will be address- 
ing the House with: ‘ Ye set of old spalpeens,’ ” and Mr. 
Harrington gave vent to another laugh, in which Bride and 
Eva joined, for Mr. O’Bryan was a celebrated character. 

When the laugh subsided Eva inquired: “Is it really 
true or only a joke, for such absurd things are put in the 
paper, you know?” 

“ That he is requested to come forward is true enough,” 
replied her father, “ but, of course, he may refuse and most 
likely will.” 

“I hope he will,” said Eva. ‘“‘ Poor Annie would be 
pained if her father went into public life ; and he is such a 
dear old man I hate to think of him being jeered at, as he 
would surely be.” 

“Well, it is to be hoped that he will have the good sense 
to remain as he is, where every one respects him, even if 
they sometimes do laugh at his droll sayings, for there 
are enough men making fools of themselves at present,” 
answered Mr. Harrington. 

“And you must have seen some strange characters 
in your long residence in the colony,” remarked Mr. Stan- 
ley, a young Englishman, who had come out with his 
parents some years previously, and was now rapidly gain- 
ing an important position in the firm of Harrington and Co. 
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“Yes, indeed,” replied the merchant. ‘‘ Many a strange 
and many a fine character too; but among odd ones, I 
always think of the well-known broker, David Bane, who 
died so wealthy, as the very oddest of them. He was said 
to be good at speech-making ; I will give you an instance. 
When I was a young man I was invited as a very unim- 
portant person to a banquet at which all the local magnates 
assembled. There was an amount of speech-making, and 
some sound remarks were given by the leaders of the day. 
Davey, perhaps, feeling it incumbent on him to join in the 
proceedings, stood up, and placing his hands on the table 
he leaned forward, and addressed the company thus: 
“Gen’Imen, I ses as you ses,’ then with a jerk of his head, 
supposed to be a bow, he resumed his seat with the utmost 
gravity. And now, girls,” continued Mr. Harrington turn- 
ing to his laughing listeners, “let us have some music. 
Bernard has brought a new composition of Mr. Valmont’ S, 
which we want to hear.” 

‘“‘Gen’Imen, I ses as you ses,” quoted Eva, “ but let Ber- 
nard play it, for he plays at sight better than Bride or I 
can.” 

“It is a duet,” replied Bernard, “so one of you must 
help me, with all your humility about sight playing.” 

“Go on, Eva,” said Bride. “ Your father and I will 
criticize the performance, so be prepared and do your best.” 

While the duet was proceeding Mrs. Harrington entered, 
a pleased smile on her gentle face. Bride placed a chair 
for her, and the three listeners remained very quiet till 
the music ceased. 

‘* Were those fortissimo passages marked in the music ? ” 
inquired Mr. Harrington, as the two performers turned 
to their critics for an opinion on the merits of the piece. 

“ Now, sir,” answered Bernard, laughing, “do you 
think we would play it so, if not marked? Look at it 
yourself,” he added, bringing the piece of music to Mr. 
Harrington. 

“It has a curious effect,” said the elder man, looking at 
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the page. “That Valmont is rather fantastic in his 
notions, I fancy.” 

A lively conversation ensued ; music was always a fav- 
ourite theme at Acacia Hill, the home of the Harrington 
family. Mrs. Harrington was herself no mean musician, 
and she delighted in gathering round her many friends of 
similar tastes. Indeed, Sydney seemed early noted as a 
fit home for music and musicians. But Mr. Harrington’s 
merriment soon vanished, the smile faded, the jest died 
away, and he was scarcely able to join in the conversation, 
and appeared to force himself to make a reply when ad- 
dressed. He was apparently glad to have the girls singing 
and playing as if to fill up the time. 

When the little party had separated Mrs. Harrington 
inquired very gently, “ What is the matter, Luke? You 
look so worried now and you were so cheerful a short time 
ago. What has come over you?” 

‘“ Wife ! I fear Bernard is beginning to like Eva, and what 
I so much dread is coming near at last—oh, I cannot bear 
it!” and he leaned his head nee on the table before 
him. 

‘“‘ Now, Luke,” said Mrs. Harrington, “ do not give way 
like this,” and she stroked his curls—so fast turning grey 
—with a tender soothing touch. ‘“ There is no need of 
meeting trouble half way, you know. You are not sure 
of anything and perhaps——” 

“I’m pretty sure of Stanley, but not of Eva. If she 
had only taken the notion of remaining at the convent, 
what a blessing it would have been! But she appears 
to have no intention of that sort. I wonder the nuns 
did not try to induce her to join, knowing that she should 
have a good dowry. But there is no such luck for her,” 
and again he leaned his head on the table. 

“ Ah, Luke! you still have those curious ideas of con- 
vents, most erroneous ones too. The nuns knew we wished 
Eva to remain with them if such was her vocation, but there 
the matter ended,” said the Catholic mother. 
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“ Vocation ! fiddlesticks!’’ ejaculated Mr. Harrington 
impatiently. 

“It ought to prove to you,” continued his wife heedless 
of the interruption, “ that no one remains in a convent 
against her will, and——”’ 

“ No, no!” interrupted Mr. Harrington, sitting upright. 
again. “‘It is all a spirit of contradiction! Let a girl 
know you object to her being a nun, straight into a convent 
she must go. Express a wish for her to enter one she would 
rather work her fingers off in the world. I have a good 
mind to forbid Eva ever to visit Subiaco or any other con- 
vent, and I believe she would be begging admission in six 
months.” 

Mrs. Harrington shook her head and smiled, while her 
husband continued, ‘‘ Now, Ellen, find out if Eva cares 
for Stanley, because I would not have her made unhappy 
on any account. If she does not care, so much the better. 
PI get him sent off to our partners ; elsewhere he will soon 
forget her.” 

“Poor Bernard!” said Mrs. Harrington compassion- 
ately. “ Why need you send him away? ” 

“ Why ? ”’ repeated her husband, in a tone of great sur- 
prise. “Do you want him to play the forlorn hope before 
Eva till she must be struck by his Romeo appearance and 
spoil my plan by liking him ? ” 

“ But she will be sure to like some one at last, and would 
not he be better than a stranger who may appear any 
day ? ” answered the lady gently. 

“ No, no, no. She must not like any one, she must not 
marry,” was the unreasonable answer. | 

“Then tell her the truth and give her fair warning. 
She has a right to know, when you mean this trouble to 
interfere with her future life, though I do not see why it 
should. But if you will have it so, if you think it right to 
interfere so far, again I say tell her the whole truth,” said 
Mrs. Harrington in clear, earnest tones. 

‘ No, no, I could not endure that. Besides, she may get 
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some illness and die off young, as I often hoped she would ; 
but she seems very healthy, no chance of dying young I 
fear,” and the father sighed heavily. 

“ Well, don’t worry, leave the matter to Providence. I 
hope she will live a long and happy life, poor child, and I 
know you wish the same, though you say such queer things. 
But there is another plan,” Mrs. Harrington added, seeing 
her husband shaking his head sadly, “ let things take their 
course, do nothing in the matter but set your face sternly 
against every suitor who may approach her. Refuse con- 
sent to any proposal, and manage that she will make a 
runaway marriage. It would never be known then, ang 
every person concerned would be guiltless.” 

Spite of his anxiety, this speech set Mr. Harrington lugh: 
ing, and rising from his chair, he concluded with, “A capital 
idea ; I wish she would do that ; but it is amusing to hear 
you counsel it.” 

Next morning, before Mrs. Harrington had time to 
interview her daughter as she had been desired, a messen- 
ger came to her saying that Mrs. Byrne was ill, and anxious 
to see Miss Harrington. 

The old nurse’s request could not be refused, though it 
was rather awkward just then, as the vessel in which Miss 
Mowbray sailed was expected and naturally Eva should be 
at home. And, as Mrs Harrington said to herself, “ If Luke 
comes to hear of this he will make another fuss. What a 
plague it is to have these mysteries interwoven with our 
lives. Ah! if people would only act straightforwardly.”’ 

“ What is my dear mother talking to herself about ? ” 
asked Eva, who, coming to Mrs. Harrington’s room by 
the balcony door, overheard the last part of the soliloquy, 
unconsciously spoken aloud. 

Her mother looked confused, as she explained that Granny 
was ill. “She wants to see you, my dear, and I think it 
would be well to say nothing of your visit in your father’s 
presence, if you can avoid it.” 

“ Very well, my dear mother ; of course he will be watch- 
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ing out for the vessel which is due now. I will not delay 
longer than I can help with Granny.” 

When Eva arrived at Mrs. Byrne’s cottage, she found 
the old nurse in bed, but not very ill, being as she said, 
“only a bit shaky.” 

-As she will hold a rather important position in this 
history, she is entitled to a few words of description. 
Elizabeth Byrne, or as her old friends called her, “ Granny,” 
-~—though she was not a very old woman—was the widow of 
a soldier, who had come with his regiment to Sydney in 
the early days of settlement, and died a few years after 
his marriage, leaving one son. This boy was taken into 
the employment of Mr. Harrington, but he was drowned 
in a boat race, and Mrs. Byrne was “ all alone in the world,” 
as she expressed it. 

About this time Eva was born, and when she was a year 
old she was given to the care of the widow, who had been 
always treated by Mrs. Harrington with the greatest kind- 
ness. 

The charge was a comfort to the childless widow, forming 
a new occupation in her lonely life. Neo, child could be 
better cared for than Mrs. Harrington’s baby was by Granny, 
and no nurse more trusted and respected than Mrs. Byrne. 

On the morning referred to, the old woman said to Eva : 
“ My darling, I want to see you, I feared I might die, though 
I don’t think I shall yet awhile; but it is good to be 
prepared, so just give me that canister, that round one, 
you see on the top shelf above in the corner.” 

Eva mounted on a chair, and then on the top of a press 
till she reached the high three-cornered shelf indicated. 

“Ts this it, Granny; this coffee tin?” she asked, 
turning round and holding the article out for inspection. 

“Ay, that’s it, my girleen, but it is not a coffee tin. 
It would be a strong dose you’d make of that coffee, I 
warrant you. But take care of yourself my heart’s 
_ darling, on that rickety chair, you might easily fall.” 

“ Yes, Granny,” said the young lady springing lightly 
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down. “‘ There, it would never do after having nursed and 
cared for me so long, if you were to be the cause of my 
spraining an ankle now.” 

“ My dear nursling, my heart’s core, no harm should 
come nigh you if I could have my way,” answered the 
old woman fondly. 

“I really think,” said Eva suddenly, standing still 
beside the chair, “ you love me more than mamma does ! 
—Here is your canister,” she added, in a tone which showed 
that the speaker had let the first sentence slip out unin- 
tentionally, and wanted to change the subject now, as 
she advanced towards the old nurse. 

A strange expression flitted across Granny’s face, and 
she seemed about to speak, as she looked earnestly at the 
girl, but restraining her inclination, she remained silent. 
Then, taking the canister, she turned it round and round 
in her hands, in a musing, listless manner. 

Eva sat down near her, and neither spoke for a few 
seconds. 

Suddenly awaking from her abstraction, the old woman 
said very earnestly : ‘‘ I am going to give you this to mind 
for me. If I should die without asking it back, you must 
give it to Mr. Thady O’Bryan, and he will see to it. There 
is something of great value in it, and it might be stolen, 
if I happened to get worse, and have strangers about me. 
Never tell a living soul about it, but keep it safe.” 

“ But, dear Gran,” answered Eva doubtfully, “ would 
it not be better to entrust it to some wiser person than a 
girl like me, especially if there is something important in 
it. I am not a good one to——” 

“ No, darling, there is no one who has a better right 
to look after it than yourself. I told Father John I in- 
tended to entrust you with some important business. He 
said something about you being young; so says I, ‘It is 
better that your Reverence should be wrong, than that I 
should lose my manners, so I won’t contradict you.’ But 
with that he only smiled, and said no more. He knows I 
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have a temper that could not be contained in an iron pot, 
and I suppose he was loth to rise it.” 

Eva laughed ; then said : “ I suppose that means I had 
better do the same, and let the said temper stay quiet, eh, 
Granny?” 

The nurse smiled, but rather sadly, it seemed to the 
young girl, as she replied : “ Take this, my child, and hide 
it safe. Never let an eye see it, neither father nor mother, 
and, above all—that young English lady you’re expecting. 
Now promise me that you will give it to Mr. O’Bryan with 
your own hands, if I don’t ask you for it, before I 
die.” And she handed the canister back to Eva. ‘‘ Now 
promise.” 

“ Oh certainly, Granny, I promise to do so, since you wish 
this to be done; I will take care of the precious canister, 
until you ask me for it, and I hope you will be able to mind 
it for many a year yourself. If not, I will faithfully carry 
out your wishes; there now, are you satisfied ? ” 

Eva thought it was a matter of little consequence, and 
she might as well please the sick woman, who was perhaps 
fanciful about this. 

“ And now, darling, as you are so good and obliging to 
your servant, will you do one thing more this morning ? 
I want you to call at Mr. O’Bryan’s on your way home, and 
tell him I am anxious to see him. If he is not willing to 
come, tell him I said for the sake of his old friend McDer- 
mott, and never fear, but he will be here like a shot. Go 
now, my heart’s darling, and then hide the canister where 
never a creature but yourself can get it.” 

The thought occurred to Miss Harrington that Granny 
could easily have entrusted the canister to Mr. O’Bryan 
now when he was to visit her, without such a roundabout 
way of doing business. But there was no use in making 
any remark. In any case, it must be little matter, so she 
only said: ‘‘ Good-bye, Granny, I will go at once to 
him.” 

‘“‘ Good-bye, my dear child, and pray that I may live 
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till things come straight again, and the wrong is set 
right.” 

Eva stooped to kiss the old woman, who folded her arms 
around the girl, again saying, “ Pray for me not to die 
till the wrong is set right.” 

As the visitor closed the door she heard the old woman 
say in a low tone, “ Now, Mr. Luke Harrington, your time 
is nearly come!” and she thought, “ Surely Granny 
must be raving, though she seemed sensible enough a few 
minutes ago!” 

She was inclined to turn back and speak to the woman, 
but then considered it would be useless, and Granny 
might be annoyed, as she wanted her message to Mr. 
O’Bryan to be done quickly. 

It was only a short walk to Mr. O’Bryan’s residence, 
so Eva made no delay in going there. Entering the garden 
gate she saw Thady near her, standing in a cross path with 
two grave-looking men, who appeared to be expostulating 
with him. Evidently Mr. O’Bryan was not of the same 
opinion as his visitors. 

Eva heard one saying, “ We must have our rights, and 
we will have our rights,” to which Thady replied contemp- 
tuously: ‘ Rights, is it? Then it will be a bad job for 
you all, for the half of you will be—hanged.”’ 

Not wishing to meet the speakers, Eva turned into 
another walk, but Mr. O’Bryan saw her, and immediately 
leaving the gentlemen, took a short cut across the plot 
to reach her. 

One of the visitors said a parting word, to which Thady 
retorted: “ Then if you do, why—to——-with your corpse, 
and the corpses at the funeral,” and meeting Eva he ad- 
dressed her with: “‘ The cream of the morning to you, 
Miss Harrington ; it would cure sore eyes to see you.” 

Eva explained her business in a few words, but Mr. 
O’Bryan seemed unwilling to visit Granny, saying it was 
an awkward time for him. He walked towards his epen 
door with the young lady, who was telling him of her visit 
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to the old woman. But when Eva repeated the words— 
“For the sake of his old friend McDermott ”—Thady 
instantly stood in the pathway, and raising his hat rever- 
ently, exclaimed: ‘‘ The Heavens be his bed! Nothing 
asked on that name can ever be refused by me. Pll go 
this very morning to see the ould thief!” 

Miss Harrington felt very much inclined to ask who 
McDermott was, seeing that his name had such effect ; 
but they had now reached the house, and Annie, the old 
man’s only child, came out to meet them. 

Annie O’Bryan was a pretty girl, with auburn hair and 
brown eyes. Her pleasant manners and soft musical 
voice were very agreeable. 

She and Miss Harrington were school-mates, but the 
latter never cared for Annie’s company as she did for that 
of Bride. Annie was always ready to please and oblige, 
but yet was not to be compared in Eva’s estimation with 
Bride. The girls of their acquaintance had given an 
_ unanimous opinion that Annie O’Bryan was never known 
to be “in a scrape ” at school; she was then, as now, a 
model of propriety. 

But Eva had always felt chilled by her; while towards 
Bride O’Connor she was attracted partly by a similarity of 
tastes, and partly by some unknown reason or power. 

After a short visit to Annie, Eva hastened home, where 
her first care was to secrete Granny’s valued canister. 
She had only locked it up in safety (smiling at such care 
over an old, weather-beaten coffee tin) when she heard her 
father asking for her. 

Hurrying downstairs to meet him—she was already 
dressed for her expected walk with him, and knew he hated 
to be kept waiting—she saw he was rather excited. He 
called out to her: “ The vessel is coming up—sooner than 
we thought. Look sharp, Eva, we are going to meet her 
at once ; your cousin will be expecting us ! ” 

His daughter was glad that she was quite ready, not to 
give him any annoyance—he looked so pale and anxious, 
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and he would certainly be annoyed if she delayed him a 
moment. 

She wondered why he looked so troubled, but made no 
remark, and they went out together. 

It was a lovely sunny morning—a morning common 
enough in Sydney—and Eva thought how pleasant it was 
that her strange cousin should be coming in when every- 
thing was bright and cheerful. Yet, as she waited for the 
arrival of the boat, now quite near, a shiver passed over 
her—a presentiment of approaching evil made itself felt, 
though she resisted it as a superstition. 

“What nonsense!” she thought. ‘‘ What harm can 
my poor, lonely cousin do me ?—this is childish and ridi- 
culous,”’ and she turned to speak to her father, but seeing 
him pass his hand over his unusually pale face, she con- 
cluded that silence was best just then. 

“ Some spirit of evil is trying to sow discord among us 
by making me gloomy when my orphan cousin will be ex- 
pecting a welcome. This is a mean, contemptible feeling, 
and I must shake it off,’’ she determined. 

Her efforts were successful, and when Edith Mowbray 
at last met Mr. Harrington and his daughter, the most 
exacting cousin could not be displeased with the welcome 
accorded her. 


CHAPTER II 


“\HREE months later, a party of friends were assembled 

in Mrs. Harrington’s drawing-room. They were 

celebrating the twentieth anniversary of that lady’s mar- 

riage with the popular merchant, who was one of the 
notables in those days. 

Mr. Harrington, in his most cheerful and agreeable mood, 
was conversing with some of the guests, among whom were 
Mr. O’Bryan and Annie, both great favourites of the host. 

Bernard Stanley, who was reinstated in Mr. Harrington’s 
good graces by the fact of his openly expressed admiration 
for Miss Mowbray, was engaged in a lively discussion with 
Edith and Annie, while Eva and Bride were part of a merry 
group surrounding Mrs. Harrington, at the other side of 
the room. 

Since her arrival Edith had made herself a special fav- 
ourite with her uncle and the friends whom he delighted 
to gather around him; while to Mrs. Harrington she was 
like another daughter. 

The gentle amiable woman had received the motherless 
girl with a tender loving welcome, which went straight 
to Edith’s heart, wilful as it was; and each day the good 
impression of the first meeting had deepened, so that in 
these three months Miss Mowbray settled down in her new 
home, in a widely different manner to her expectations 
when she parted with her friend Jessie McLean. 

Eva, too, had proved so different to her cousin’s imagina- 
tion of her, that Edith was quite willing to have the com- 
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panionship of the “ colonial girl,” whom she had with a 
school girl’s vehemence resolved to dislike, when the ques- 
tion of coming to Australia was first mentioned. 

She soon found that Miss Harrington was quite her 
equal in all fashionable accomplishments, as well as in 
more solid attainments, and that the good nuns of Subiaco 
could send from their peaceful and holy home on the banks 
of the Parramatta, as finished a young lady as ever came 
from even Madam de Brulart’s celebrated establishment, 
with all its helps to educational success. 

Many things in the life of the colony were strange and 
amusing to Edith, and she soon became interested in them. 
But one thing was a peculiar puzzle to her. Never till 
now had she lived among Catholics ; they were an unknown 
people to her. 

Mr. Harrington was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land; but both his wife and daughter were practical 
Catholics. Most of the young people who were intimate , 
with Eva were also Catholics, many of the young ladies 
having been her school companions at Subiaco, which was 
a famous establishment at that time. 

They were all very different to Edith’s idea of what 
“ Members of the Roman Church ” would be like, and she 
watched them attentively. 

Bernard Stanley attended the same Church as her uncle 
and herself; but no difference or disagreement ever 
seemed to come among the friends on the score of religion. 

All her new friends received her so warmly, and wel- 
comed so cordially, that she soon began to like her new 
home, and think Australia a pleasant place. 

Annie O’Bryan among the new acquaintances stood high- 
est in Edith’s estimation, partly because of her quiet ways, 
but principally because on all occasions she yielded to the 
young English girl’s opinion. 

“ She was not so independent as the other Australians,” 
said Miss Mowbray, by way of explanation for her prefer- 
ence. 
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To this, Eva laughingly retorted: “ Why shouldn’t we 
be independent ? Look at our beautiful new country, 
with its broad acres of land waiting for the tillers, the mines 
or diggings, where gold is found in such abundance that no 
one can imagine the end of it. Where every person has a 
chance of making a fortune by fair industry, or at least— 
of having a home for his old age in comfort and peace.” 

And Bride O’Connor supplemented this by chiming in 
with, ‘“ Where there are no poor laws nor paupers, nor great 
high people to look down on the lower orders, as if they 
were of a different nature. Ah! ifthe poor at home would, 
or could, come out here, what free and peaceful, happy 
lives they might have.” 

It must be remembered these remarks were made in 
the golden days, when every one was sanguine, and the 
girls who made them had not much experience. 

On the evening referred to at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, Miss Mowbray had an opportunity of seeing some of 
her uncle’s old friends whom she had not previously met. 

Bride O’Connor and Annie O’Bryan had been staying 
with the Harringtons for the past week, and were helping 
Eva and Edith in preparation for the grand dinner party, 
by being busy at “ a hundred useless things,” as the master 
of the house said. But Mrs. Harrington said they were 
the greatest assistance to her and her girls. She loved 
to have young people about her, and certainly they de- 
lighted to be with her. And so,—everything was in per- 
fect order for the great event, the dinner was excellent, 
and passed off to the satisfaction of the hostess, when the 
adjournment to the drawing-room caused the following 
scene. 

The girls enjoyed their evening’s amusement to the 
fullest extent, till—as already stated—Edith and Annie 
were drawn into a sportive conversation with Mr. Stanley, 
who was near Mr. Harrington and Annie’s father. 

“ Now, I appeal to you, Uncle,” said Edith turning from 
Bernard to Mr. Harrington, and laughing merrily at what 
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she had just heard. “But, oh! what is the matter?” 
she exclaimed, when she saw his white face and fixed fright- 
ened look. 

“ Who is that ? ” he gasped faintly, indicating with a 
slight nod a gentleman who was coming towards them, but 
stopped to speak to another friend a short distance away. 

“ Why—Uncle—that is Mr. Russell, who came out from 
England with me! Don’t you remember him? I think 
I saw you speaking to him a while ago. There, he has 
turned off with Aunt and——” 

“ Russell! Ah! the fact is I don’t feel quite well. My 
head is aching, and perhaps I am stupid and fanciful ! ” 
and he wiped the drops of moisture from his forehead. 
“ There, child,” he concluded, trying to laugh it off, “‘ don’t 
look so frightened. Stanley will get me some soda water, 
and I will take a turn on the balcony ; the breeze is lovely. 
Mind you don’t say anything of this to your aunt. It 
would only worry her. Iam right again now, only the head- 
ache.”’ 

By this time, Bernard had brought the soda water, 
and Mr. Harrington drank it, and then passing his arm 
through the readily offered one of O’Bryan, the two men 
walked slowly out to the balcony. 

The girls looked after them silently, for they were 
really startled at the strange fit which had come and gone 
so suddenly, but the young man endeavoured to draw off 
their attention, and they felt they must attend to the 
guests, knowing that Mr. Harrington was perfectly safe 
with his old friend. 

Yet through Edith’s mind flashed the thought that the 
excuse given as a reason for abandoning the trip to Europe 
was not the truth. Mrs. Harrington was not in delicate 
health, as her husband had written when arranging for 
Edith to come to Sydney; but surely “Uncle himself 
must be ill, when he gets such sudden seizures,” thought 
his niece. 


The two gentlemen walked silently and slowly along —— 
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the balcony till they reached a sheltered corner, enclosed 
with glass. A strong breeze was blowing from the sea, and 
Mr. Harrington uncovered his head, glad to cool his fevered 
forehead. Then, replacing his hat, he drew a long breath, 
and turned to his companion. “‘ Do you believe in ghosts, 
O’Bryan ?”’ he asked. 

“ Why, then, I do,” was the reply, and the two friends 
sat down in the nook formed by the angle of the balcony, 
round which a thick veil of soft greenery clung. 

“You remember Cathcart, I suppose, don’t you?” 
was the next question put by Mr. Harrington. 

“ Is it he that was sub-sheriff in Governor Blank’s time ? 
Ah, then well I remember him, the villain! But what 
puts him into your head just now?” and Thady broke 
off a spray of the sweet-scented vine, which he tore into 
shreds, and threw out to the wind. He was annoyed 
at the subject of conversation, yet must try to keep quiet. 

“ Because,” said Mr. Harrington, “if ever man saw a 
ghost, I think I saw his to-night.” 

“The Lord betune us and harm! but where?” asked 
O’Bryan in surprise. 

“ It seemed to me,” answered Mr. Harrington, “ that 
he was standing near Eva, but when the girls noticed my 
alarm, Edith said it was Mr. Russell I was looking at all 
the time.” 

“ Yes, so it was. But by the powers! now you men- 
tion it, there is a great likeness betwixt them, and you may 
have been struck by that—especially if you happened to 
be thinking of Cathcart, and that is like enough, considering 
the day it is,” answered O’Bryan. 

“ True,—true ; I was thinking of him. You know he was 
my groomsman or ‘ best man’ at my wedding this day 
twenty years. And so many sad events followed soon after, 
that the anniversary naturally recalls them to my mind,” 
and he sighed heavily. 

“Come now! cheer up, sir,? said his companion plea- 
santly. “It was only a fancy called up by the memories 
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of that tine as you say, though if Cathcart was a ghost, 
small loss would he be to any one.” 

“ Ah, you do not know, O’Bryan, strange——”’ 

“ Faix, I know more than you think, Mr. Harrington ; 
but there is no use fretting over the past. You seem 
always looking at the gloomy side of things.”’ 

“ Ah, Thady, if you only knew! There is no other but 
a gloomy one for me to look at,” answered his host sadly. 

“Why, by the hole in my coat, there are two sides to 
every picture ; so turn from the gloomy past if it îs gloomy, 
and fix your attention on the bright side, the present and 
the future,” said Thady. 

“ I would give all that I have in the world, O’Bryan, if 
I could do as you say, but it is useless to speak of it, I 
cannot undo the past.” 

‘“ Well, sure there is no use grieving over that. If you ` 
can mend anything of bygone times, do so ; if not, leave it 
alone, for fretting never repaired mistakes, as far as I 
ever heard,” was O’Bryan’s wise reply. 

“ I cannot do what I would wish unassisted, and I know 
not where to seek help,” replied Mr. Harrington. “I 
sometimes think it is a fine thing for you Catholics. You 
always have a friend to consult in your troubles, and one 
who never can break trust.” | 

“ Sure, then, you can have the same yourself. You 
-know the Archbishop, the Lord bless him, he would listen 
to any trouble you might have, and give you a good advice 
too, and you may be sure it would come from a clever head 
and a true heart.” 

“ Yes, I do believe he would; but he could not give me 
what you might confidently expect from him, were you 
unfortunately in my place, O’Bryan, an end to insecurity, 

a safety from harrowing fear or doubt. I should have to 
be of his religion to get real help.” 

“ Why—by the powers, man alive,” exclaimed O’Bryan, 
“you might as well go the whole road, for you seem 
always half way and turn back! Now if you would take 
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a fool’s advice you would go straight to the Archbishop, 
talk to him, tell him your trouble, and become a good 
Catholic. Or turn over a new leaf, and live up to your own 
religion, if you believe in it, and be a good Protestant. 
But be something in earnest ; for, like myself, you are not 
getting younger, and you cannot expect peace or happi- 
ness while you are going against your conscience.” 

“ O'Bryan, you have spoken out your mind like an honest 
man, and, as far as possible, I will with the help of heaven 
take your advice. But when I think of the terrible 
weight ” He broke off suddenly and leaned his head 
on the rail of the balcony, then gasped rather than spoke 
the next sentence—“ Ah, Cathcart! What misery have 

you not brought on me and mine!” 

' “Don’t mention him,” cried Thady. “His name makes 
my blood boil! O, my noble friend McDermott! Your 
bones lie in the gallows grave through his villainy! May 
I live to see your name righted!” and the old man in 
his excitement sprang up and paced up and down the bal- 
cony, leaving Mr. Harrington still sitting in the sheltered 
angle. 

The merchant watched him for a few moments, then 
rising and meeting him face to face, he said earnestly’: 
“Thady O’Bryan! if clearing McDermott’s name cost 
the ruin of a respectable family—say, for example, my own, 
and the life of a man, for example again, like myself, what 
would you do?” 

“ If it ruined my own family and cost my own life, I 
would have justice done to the innocent. He was my 
faithful friend, my honoured master, my foster brother,” 
and the old man’s voice trembled with earnestness. 

A long-drawn sigh was all the response Mr. Harrington 
made to this, and turning with O’Bryan, the two men 
walked on in silence, till Mr. Stanley joined them, inquiring, 
did they intend remaining there all night. 

They re-entered the house with him, not perceiving that 
they had just passed Eva and Mr. Russell in close conver- 
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sation, and the rest of the evening passed as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

But next morning Mr. Harrington was unable to rise, 
and to his wife’s anxious inquiries concerning his health, 
his only reply was, ‘“‘ There is not a shadow of hope—you 
know what an Irishman’s devotion to his foster brother 
is.” l 

Mrs. Harrington, in great trouble, sent for the doctor. 
There was some delay in getting him, and on his arrival 
he soon found the patient was suffering from brain fever, 
and a very bad case of it too. 

A great change had come over Acacia Hill since its 
popular master had been so suddenly stricken down. 

Mrs. Harrington nursed him with never-wearying ten- 
derness, assisted by Eva and Edith, but her chief supporter 
was Granny Byrne, who installed herself as head nurse as 


. soon as she heard of his illness. 


_ An immense assistance she was to poor Mrs. Harrington, 
who would not permit a stranger to help her about the 
sufferer, fearing that some awkwardness might arise. The 
patient in his ravings continually alluded to the twenty 
years of disgrace and the hidden wrong which must be 
avenged sooner than he had expected. 

Mrs. Harrington understood the meaning of this, or 
thought she understood it. Therefore, she was most care- 
ful to keep all strangers away from her afflicted husband. 

Granny counted as one of the family, and had a fair 
understanding of the subjects about which the sick man 
raved. Besides, she was an experienced nurse, and Mr. 
Harrington was like a child in her care. 

Eva was surprised, and not a little pained, to find that 
Granny preferred Edith remaining to assist her on several 
occasions, when the only child of the patient had surely 
a right to stay, but would not be allowed to do so. 

Once, when Edith was really tired of the darkened room, 
and her cousin had offered to replace her, Mrs. Byrne gave 
the following reason for refusing her assistance : “ It is better 
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for him not to see you, because his mind is wandering on 
Subjects you remind him of, but Miss Mowbray is new and 
-can have no connection with those times,” and seeing the 
pained look on Eva’s disappointed face, she added, 
“ Trust me, my darling, trust the old woman who loves you 
better than any other creature can love you. You will 
know all some day, and then you will see why I am doing 
this.” 

Eva turned moodily away. She felt sure that there 
was some mystery in the matter, and she was extremely 
annoyed at it. “‘ Not to be allowed into her own father’s 
room, as if she could do him any harm, and his niece 
could be there whenever it pleased her, and even when 
she wanted to get away. Granny is taking too much on 
herself to make these regulations,” grumbled Miss Harring- 
ton to herself. — 

Walking slowly along the passage, she entered the bal- 
cony and passed her father’s window, which was open, 
though heavy curtains shut out the light. 

She heard the patient exclaim: ‘‘ Has Cathcart come 
yet? Where is Rose? I thought I saw her at the win- 
dow; has she gone? ” 

To which the nurse replied in a soothing tone, as if 
addressing a child, “ Yes, yes; she is coming presently. 
Drink your medicine first.” Then she continued in a 
hurried whisper: “ Get off with yourself, Miss Edith. 
He thinks you are your aunt Rose. You are very like 
her when she was your age, and she gave him sorrow 
and trouble enough. It might only upset him to see you 
now. Please ask Miss Harrington to come here at once, 
till he takes some other notion.” | 
. Eva, standing by the window, heard the quick step 
of her cousin, as of one glad to be released, followed by 
the soliloquy of Granny: “Well, it beats Bannagher ! 
And yet they say that blood is thicker than water ? ” 

The daughter felt an unexpected comfort in the know- 
ledge that she was no longer to be excluded from atten- 
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dance on her suffering father, and might hope to be of 
some use in lessening the labours of her mother and the 
careful nurse. 

She hastened back to the sick room and was now wil- 
lingly accepted as an assistant by Granny, who found 
her a useful help in any duty. 

For some time Mr. Harrington’s recovery was very 
doubtful, but a favourable change at length appeared. 

As soon as the fever had abated and his senses returned, 
the old nurse forbade either his daughter or his niece to 
enter his room. Mrs. Harrington enforced this order, 
which seemed to the girls a very hard one, by sending 
them both on a visit to Annie O’Bryan, Thady himself 
coming for them. 

Annie did everything possible to make their time pass 
as pleasantly as could be expected during the fortnight 
they remained with her, and she certainly succeeded. 

Every day Eva went to see her mother, accompanied 
sometimes by Edith, and occasionally by Annie to the 
sad house, whose muffled bells, and tan laid down in the 
pathway, made it quite unlike the cheerful home of days 
gone by. 

Very frequently Mr. Stanley and Mr. Russell spent 
their evenings with the O’Bryans, and sometimes Bride 
O’Conner joined them with her brother Charlie, who 
had just returned from the Darling, and delighted Edith 
with stories of life in the bush. 

Eva felt a little confusion when she thought of her 
sad mother and stricken father at Acacia Hill, and yet 
saw herself enjoying the pleasant company by which she 
was surrounded, though she never admitted, even to 
herself, that the presence of Mr. Russell added consider- 
ably to the enjoyment. 

One evening Mr. O’Bryan was later than usual, having 
called at Acacia Hill (as he invariably did several times 
nı the week since Mr. Harrington’s illness). 

Being a remarkably punctual man, his delay caused 
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some uneasiness to the girls ; but on his return he relieved 
their anxiety by stating that the patient was steadily 
improving, and had asked to see his daughter and niece. 
This, of course, was good news. 

Annie expressed some surprise at her father’s late 
return, to which he replied: “‘ Faix, then, it was not Mr. 
Harrington that kept me, but Jacky Wilmington, that I 
have not seen for years, turned up like a bad shilling at 
last. He will be calling to see you, I think, one of these 
days.” 

“ Mr. Wilmington, of Nelson Vale!” said Annie, in a 
tone of pleasure quite unusual to her. She generally 
showed little interest in passing remarks; but it was 
evident that the gentleman mentioned had something 
attractive in his name. “‘He is somebody really worth 
seeing, Edith,” she added. 

“ Well, you are funny people,” replied Miss Mowbray. 
“Tell me something about this gentleman; you seem 
to be more interested than you generally let us find you.” 

Annie felt she had blundered in expressing her pleasure, 
so she answered indifferently: “ Oh yes! He has a fine 
house, with a beautiful garden stretching down to the 
water’s edge, where sailing boats come alongside, when- 
ever visitors want a trip; while the most beautiful horses 
I ever saw are in the stables ready for a ride. Besides 
these advantages, he has two good-looking sons to whom 
he can leave a considerable property, as he is very rich.” 

“ Has he any daughters ? ” inquired Edith. 

“Yes, three conceited creatures; but they are married 
and living far from Sydney. _ They do not often favour 
the city with their presence.” 

Annie spoke rather: spitefully, it seemed to her lis- 
teners; and yet she did not appear to be of a vindictive 
character. “There must be something about these 
Wilmingtons,”’ was the thought that occurred to Edith, 
who was always ready to observe the people met or men- 
tioned. 
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“ Mr. O'Bryan,” said Eva, “ will you tel! my cousin 
about the marriage of Mr. Merton and Miss Wilmington ? ” 

“To give her another laugh at us Colonials, is it ? ” 
replied the old man, laughing slightly himself. “ Ah, 
well, let her have it so. You must know,” he continued, 
addressing Edith, “that Jacky Wilmington, as the old 
hands call him, was a chandler about thirty years ago, 
and Merton was a miller, which may be something grander 
—all a matter of taste, I believe.” 

“Td rather be the miller, I think,” said Edith, smiling. 
“ There are many romances about mills, but not many about 
the other business.” 

“ Well, it is likely enough there was one about this 
mill, too. However, the chandler made the most money, 
for he kept a rag shop and general store to boot, and at 
last retired from business quite rich. He had a brother, 
too, who made money, and was known as Smock-frock 
Wilmington, owing to his being a draper and clothier in a 
small way.” 

“Smock frock! What a queer name,” said Edith. 

Mr. O’Bryan laughed at her simplicity, as she laughed 
at his oddity. He said: “ The sign of his business, my 
dear. By the way, Smock’s wife wanted a carriage, and 
her husband would not agree to this, unless on the condi- 
tion that the words, ‘Who'd have thought it? Tape 
bought it,’ should be painted on it somewhere. Well, 
my dear, she disagreed about that, until her brother-in- 
law—this same Jacky I was speaking about—planned 
it for her. He managed that the words should be put 
in ornamental letters, with little shivery lines and tom- 
foolery around them. Jacky was a bit of aplayboy, and 
he said we had ‘ Reading made easy’ in the old country, 
and as everything was reversed out here, it should be 
‘ Reading made hard.’ And so it was done. Poor Mrs, 
Wilmington did not long enjoy her carriage; she died 
soon after. However, her daughter is to the fore yet— 
maybe you've heard of Lady Thompson ? ” 
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“Oh, yes,” answered Edith, “I saw her lately; a 
really nice old lady—not very old, though, but her hair 
is quite white, and she looks much older than she is.” 

“ Well, as I was going to tell you,” continued Mr. O’Bryan, 
“though I went a little off the track, Jacky Wilmington 
had a daughter Eliza, and young Bill Merton admired her. 
By the way, the lad was well reared, for he had a fine tutor, 
as illigant a scholar as you’d meet in a day’s walk—fit to 
‘ train the son of a prince, let alone a miller—and the boy 
took kindly to the learning ; hut, man alive! he’d swallow 
knowledge as a hungry man would ate porridge. Well, 
after the tutor was done with him, Merton sent young Bill - 
to England to give him a lick in Oxford College ; so that 
he was quite a fit match for the young lady, who was grand 
at all the gimcracks usually taught to fashionable girls.” 

There was a suppressed laugh among his auditors, but 
they were careful not to interrupt him again; for it 
took so long to get the promised story out, no one wished 
to lengthen it unnecessarily. 

Thady continued: “I have heard said—but nobody 
is bound to believe it—that Miss Wilmington could dance 
for six weeks upon eggs without breaking them, she was 
so light-footed ; and she could bring out a note in the 
upper story of a piano as fine as the hair of your head. I 
would not admire that sort of music myself; but I am 
not much of a judge—it might be good for those who 
fancied it. Then she had some money, and was a very 
nice girl; but she was a chandler’s daughter, and old 
Merton took the notion into the block which did him for 
a head that she was not good enough for his son, so he 
objected to the marriage. With that, up went Jacky 
to him, and ‘ Look here now, Merton,’ says he, ‘ what 
humbug is this you are going on about—to say that my 
daughter is not a fit match for your son?’ 

“< No,’ said Merton, who was a very pompous old fellow, 
‘I think he might look for a more genteel alliance.’ ‘ The 
dickens take yourself and your gentility,’ answered Wil- 
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mington. ‘Sure you are only Billy Merton, the miller, 
and I am Jacky Wilmington, the chandler—whatever 
the new chums may call us.’ For you must know,” 
added Mr. O’Bryan, as an explanation to Edith, “ they 
both had ‘ Honorable’ for a handle to their names, and a 
few letters tacked on at the end besides.” | 

The girls laughed, and Eva said: “ You narrowly 
escaped the letters yourself, Mr. O’Bryan,” alluding to 
the people’s wish to have Thady in Parliament, as before 
mentioned. 

“ Ay, indeed, I had that much good luck! But it 
seemed Merton liked his letters, for he answered, stiffly, 
that his family was better than Wilmington’s—he was a 
distant relation of one of our first Governors, and prided 
himself on the fact. Jacky had more sense than to bother 
about such things, so he said : ‘ As to that, you remind me 
of two Irishmen who disputed about families as that 
nation often does. One said: ‘‘ My family sailed in the 
Ark with Noah.” ‘ Did they, then,” replied his friend, 
“sure my family bates that, for they had a ship of their 
own at that period ” , so,’ concluded Jacky, ‘I am sure 
my ancestors were in the Ark, as there is no account of 
any other sailors having survived the flood.’ Well, my 
dears, betwixt them they patched up the peace, and 
the young couple had already made the match, only 
waiting for the old man’s consent; so young Merton 
married Miss Wilmington, and if they did not live happy, 
that you and I may. Amen.” 

“Thank you, Mr. O’Bryan,” said Edith, “it was a 
very good story. It would not be a bad idea to collect 
all the funny tales one hears. They would make as good 
a book as any we read.” 

A few days later Mr. Harrington was so much better 
that his daughter and niece were allowed to return home. 

Mrs. Harrington was glad they had enjoyed the quiet 
of Mr. O’Bryan’s peaceful home during the time of anxi- 
ety she herself had passed, and felt that they would be 
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greatly benefited by the rest, little dreaming that the 
seeds of a deeper anxiety, a more terrible sorrow had 
been sown in her daughter’s heart, to bear abundant 
fruit in due season. She, poor woman, was doing her 
best for her two girls when she sent them from home, 
though she would have been glad of their company and 
assistance in the trying circumstances of the time, but, 
ever unselfish, she considered their comfort before her 
own. 

The illness of Mr. Harrington, beginning as it did on the 
night of the conversation between that gentleman and 
Mr. O’Bryan, had caused suspicions in the mind of the 
latter, to which he was most unwilling to hearken. Yet, 
the question asked by Mr. Harrington, “If the clearing 
of McDermott’s name cost the life of a man, for example, 
like myself, what would you do? ” seemed to ring in his 
ears until the conviction almost forced itself upon him— 
“ Luke Harrington is the guilty man!” 

But this suspicion O’Bryan endeavoured to cast from- 
him. ‘“‘ Why,” he said to himself, ‘‘ why should I dare to 
judge my neighbour guilty of such a crime without some 
evidence of his guilt? And if he should be guilty, what 
then? What could I do? What good would come of 
raking up the almost forgotten story ? Would the soul 
of my beloved master be any way bettered by revenge ? 
Alas, no!” | 

There was a struggle going on in the mind of poor Thady, 
though he smiled and chatted pleasantly to the young 
girls, whose presence was a perpetual reminder of the 
trouble. For twenty years he had hoped to bring to 
justice the man who had caused the death of his dear 
master, and now he finds himself tormented by the idea 
that the guilty one is no other than his intimate friend, 
Luke Harrington. | 

“ What nonsense!” would he say to himself, “ Har- 
rington’s uneasiness that night was caused by the remem- 
brance of Cathcart, whom he had good cause to dislike. 
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The mention of that villain made me speak of McDermott, 
the Lord be merciful to him, and so the question arose 
quite naturally. This is the most reasonable way to 
look at it.” 

Still, on several occasions, while visiting the sick man, 
the painful subject was forcibly recalled by the continual 
ravings which harped on Cathcart and his doingsin former 
times, They were only disordered fancies of a fevered 
brain, but they fanned the spark of suspicion in the mind 
of the unwilling listener. 

One day, during the stay of Evaand Edith at his house, 
Mr. O’Bryan took from his desk some old letters, which 
evidently had been read many a time before. Unfolding 
one faded and withered-looking sheet, the letter separated 
at the worn-out crease, leaving a piece in each of his hands. 
The old man was grieved at the threatened loss of his 
precious relic, and he immediately set about procuring 
some safeguard for its further preservation. 

Hastily brushing the remainder of the papers into his 
old-fashioned roomy desk, he took the torn letter in one 
hand, and removing spectacles from his nose, he carried 
them open in the other, forgetting to put them away 
according to custom, and went straight towards his daugh- 

ter’s room. 
~ On his way he met Eva, who could not help being sur- 
prised at the abstracted and troubled look of the man 
whom she had never known as anything but cheerful and 
animated. 

The passage was rather dark, and Thady, mistaking 
her for his own daughter, said : ‘‘ Here, Annie, I want you 
to put a bit of paper on the back of this letter for me; 
I tore it asunder when I was opening it.” 

“ Shall I do it for you, Mr. O’Bryan ? ” answered Eva. 
“ Annie and Edith are in the garden watering the flowers.” 

“Oh, it is Eva, that I have — maybe you will do as 
well—thank you—I know you have nate fingers. Please 
come into the light till I show you what I want.” 
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Entering the dining-room, he placed the letter on the 
table, and Miss Harrington promised to gum some paper 
on the back of it at once. 

As the letter lay unfolded before her, she read the 
conclusion of it—‘‘ Your loving brother, Roderick Mc- 
Dermott.” | 

“ Mr. O’Bryan,”’ she asked, “ who was Roderick Mc- 
Dermott? I heard my father in his illness repeat his 
name, coupled with Richard Cathcart, and I was surprised 
as I never heard either names before.” 

“Eva Harrington, do you mean to say you never heard 
of Roderick McDermott ? that your father never mentioned 
him or any business connected with him, as he might 
talk of other men? ” inquired O’Bryan in a strangely 
stern tone. 

“I never heard the name except once when Granny 
Byrne asked me to come to you, the day my cousin arrived 
from England. Mrs. Byrne said if I mentioned this 
name you. would do as she asked you, however unwilling 
you were. And I noticed that you did, though before I 
said the name you had positively refused to go to the old 
woman.” 

Thady gave vent to his feelings in a prolonged whistle. 
Then seating himself, with grave deliberation, in the 
nearest chair while signing to Eva to take another, he - 
remained silent for a few moments, 

But Eva did not take the offered chair. She stood 
looking in wonder at the change which had come over 
the old man; his ruddy face was pale now, and a mist 
stood in his small dark eyes, while he passed his fingers 
through his hair in a manner common to himself and his 
daughter when puzzled over anything. 

“ Sit down there, child, and I’ll tell you all about him,” 
said Thady turning his eyes on Eva, with a great tear ` 
ready to fall from each, yet he controlled them. “ Eh, 
then,” he added in an undertone, “ wasn’t I the omad- 
haun not to know how it was.” 
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“ Well then, Eva,” said he, as the girl took the seat 
near him, all attention to his answer, ‘“‘ Roderick McDer- 
mott was a gentleman bred and bom, a real Irish gentleman 
every inch of him. He was born in the County Antrim, 
my native place, and being a week younger than myself, 
was nursed by my mother, so he was my foster brother. 
His own mother was buried a few days after his birth, and 
he looked on my mother as really his own, and we grew 
up together in her care. He was as fond of me as if we 
were the one woman’s children; and as for me, I loved 
him more than any one on earth, except my mother. 

“But young men are headstrong, and will have their 
way; and Roderick determined to come out here, to 
make a great fortune. He often spoke to me about his 
wish, and of course whatever he said was law to me. In- 
stead of advising him to give in to his grey-headed father, 
as I should have done, I chimed in with his whims, omad- 
haun that I was, and offered to come along with him as 
his servant man. It was no great harm in me to come 
out, as being a poor man I might as well be here as at 
home. Better, for I could get work here which I could not 
get at home. There were hard timesin Ireland then, and 
no mistake. This was years before Emancipation, when 
we gave tithes to the parsons, dickens mend them! and 
had Orangemen on all sides of us. 

“ There are people now who sneer at some of the old 
folks for our want of book learning ; but would the same 
dandies live as our fathers and mothers lived, with a fine 
big brick school before their eyes, where their children 
could be taught with never a penny of cost, but say the 
word? And they refused, and brought the gentry’s ill- 
will on themselves, and allowed the children to grow up in 
ignorance rather than‘ have education without the true 
religion.” The old man paused as if his mind and thoughts 
had flown back to the places as well as the times he spoke 
of. 

“It was not much schooling any of us got,” he con- 
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tinued after a pause, ‘“‘but what little knowledge I have I 
owe to McDermott, who taught me to read and write. 
When he would be home for a spell from Dublin, where he 
was studying for the law, he always must see what I did 
while he was away. 

_ “ Well, to make a long story short, he decided to come 
out when we were twenty-four years of age. His father 
was greatly against it, for the old man loved his Benjamin 
(as he called Roderick) more than his other children. 
But the son persuaded him that he’d come back a rich 
man in a few years: land was cheap—next to nothing in 
price—and the novelty of the wild new country, and the 
strange scenes he would enjoy, and the great doings to come, 
made his old father smile though the tears stood in his 
eyes; and so in the end he wished us all good luck, and- 
we started for Sydney. 

“ We did not come direct to Sydney though, but we 
sailed to Van Deiman’s Land, where McDermott had a 
friend who wrote great accounts of the place, and the 
gtand opening it afforded for a man likè McDermott. 
And it was there we went first. 

“We had a fair voyage, and arrived safely on a fine 
sunny day. Never shall I forget the sight that met my 
eyes as we sailed up to the town. 

“ There were few streets or houses then, but the beau- . 
tiful green hills, rising one above another, backed up by a 
mountain with a crown of snow on its top, against the 
blue sky, like angel’s wings spread out over the settlement. 

“<O, Master Rody,’ said I, as we stood together on the 
deck, “isn’t it grand ? and we’ll have neither tithes, yeo- 
men nor Orangemen.’ 

“ He did not answer me, and I turned round to look at 
him. I saw that he had not heard me, for he was looking 
in another direction, with his eyes fixed on something 
quite away from the beautiful mountain. 

“ Turning to see what had attracted his attention, you 
may fancy my feelings when I saw straight forninst us a 
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gallows, on which three men were hanging. I pulled 
McDermott by the sleeve to turn him from the horrid 
sight. ‘Good Heavens! what an omen{!’ were the first 
words my dear young master spoke, as he turned away 
with a shiver. 

“ And, somehow, he took a dislike to the place there 
and then, and nothing would please him but to come over 
to Sydney, which we did soon after. He had a letter of 
introduction to your father, who was the first person we 
knew in Sydney. He received us very kindly, and a great 
friendship sprang up between the two. Our next acquain- 
tance was Richard Cathcart—bad cess to him, wherever 
he is this day. 

“McDermott did not like him, partly from hearing of 
his hard ways with the poor Government men, for he 
was sub-sheriff, and had a great deal to do with them. 
And for his part, Cathcart hated poor Roderick as the 
ould boy hates Holy Water. 

“ McDermott soon became very popular, and he was 
in a fair way to make the fortune he promised himself. 
He used to write and tell his father all the pleasant things 
he could, for he soon saw there was little chance of going 
home very soon. Fortunes were not made sv quickly as 
when the gold came to be discovered, but that was not 
till long after his day, poor fellow. 

“I mind the day when his father’s last letter came, 
for the old gentleman died when we were here about six 
years. Ah, well was it for him he never heard the end 
of his darling boy, ochone! We thought it a sad thing 
that he died just then; but we should have rejoiced at 
it could we have known the sorrow from which he was 
saved, as we learned not very long after. That is the way ; 
things seem awfully hard, and later on we find they were 
the best for us.” 

Thady paused, as if he feared to approach the sad sub- 
ject which, though it filled his thoughts, was not often 
spoken of by him. 
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Eva sat listening with a wonderful interest, for which 
she could not account. She wondered that her parents 
had never mentioned this gentleman when recounting 
the friends of years gone by ; but she asked no questions, 
waiting for the old man to continue. 

He went on : “ McDermott married a dear, nice young 
lady, who had some property of her own, not far from 
his station. I should have said he gave up the law busi- 
ness and settled on the station before he was married. 
It was a fine place at—ah !—perhaps it is as good not to 
tell you where he lived.” 

“Why, Mr. O’Bryan?” inquired Eva, who, listening 
attentively, was at the same time astonished that her 
father or mother had avoided all mention of the man 
whose memory was so fresh in the mind of Thady. 

“ Well, Lord help me! a strange notion is taking hold 
of my mind—maybe it is all balderdash; however,” 
continued he with a smothered sigh, “everything went 
on well till McDermott had a falling-out with his overseer, 
a big burly Englishman, a great friend of Cathcart. This 
overseer—Simmonds—left the station and came to Sydney. 
About two years after, McDermott met him in company 
with Cathcart, who had got him into a Government billet, 
for which he was very fit, being a well-learned man. The 
little row which had caused Simmonds to leave McDermott 
was—one would think—quite forgotten. I remember 
when McDermott came home to the station he told me 
of this meeting, and seemed to be on good terms with his 
former overseer. Indeed, I am sure there was nothing 
‘of ill-will between them then. Ah, dear!” Another 
pause. : 

“ He told me too, the same time, of your father’s wed- 
ding at which Cathcart was best man, adding what a pity 
himself was not in town sooner to be at the spree. Poor 
fellow! he was in great humour ; little we thought what 
the next Sydney visit would bring for him and his. 

“ Just after Christmas he had some business to settle 
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which brought him to Sydney again, and I wanted to go 
with him on a little matter of my own; but he said, 
‘Now, Thady, you were in town three months ago; what 
is bringing you there so often?’ and I think I can still 
hear his merry laugh—as sweet as the lark singing in the 
woods at home—the last I ever heard him give.” Theold 
man’s voice trembled a little. ‘“‘ As I never crossed his 
will in my life, I wasn’t going to begin now; so I stayed 
at home, and he promised to pay a visit to my sweet colleen 
in Sydney—sure well he knew what was taking me there. 
He told me he would persuade her to have everything 
ready to be married and come home with me the next 
month, when I was to go for her, according to his plan. 
It was not such an easy journey as it is now, you may guess ; 
and Mrs. McDermott, a nice gentlewoman, laughed at 
the idea, and said: ‘Get off with your nonsense, Rody. 
What kind of a wedding would that be, in such a hurry, 
and none of us at it?’ And we all laughed, and parted 
as happily as if no black cloud was hanging over our 
heads. I knew that my dear master and his wife were 
intending to be in Sydney the next winter, and I had 
planned to have my marriage when they could be there, 
so Mrs. McDermott, knowing this, laughed at her hus- 
band’s fun. It was to please her about settling a mortgage 
that he was taking this journey; and when the trouble 
came it added to her sorrow to think she had wished him 
to go. 

“We had no railroads nor telegrams in those days, 
and we were not in such a hurry for news as people are 
now. When a month passed and no account—except a 
short letter telling that he had arrived safely—came to us, 
never a suspicion of trouble crossed our minds.at the delay 
the master was making in Sydney, though it was not like 
him to be away so long for no reason. But when the news 
did come—the awful news that Roderick McDermott 
was arrested for the murder of his old overseer, Simmonds— 
I thought the light had gone out of the sky.” 
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“The murder!” exclaimed Eva in astonishment. 

“ Ay! The story was that he shot poor Simmonds at 
the comer of your father’s house, where McDermott was 
then visiting; and sure enough his pistol was found on 
the ground near the spot. The murder was certainly 
committed with that pistol, whoever discharged the shot. 

“ The first person who gave assistance to the wounded, 
or rather dying man, was Cathcart, and his evidence con- 
victed McDermott, who soon after was hanged!” 

The old man paused ; then continued, more as if speak- 
ing to himself than to Eva, “ Yes, Cathcart swore his life 
away, and he suffered for murder who was as innocent 
as the babe unborn.” 

O’Bryan leaned back in his chair, his eyes fixed on the 
blue sky visible through the open window as if he sought 
to pierce the veil which separated him from the friend 
who had passed through so much sorrow to the bright 
home above it. 

He remained silent, and though Eva longed to ask 
further questions, there was something so solemn on the 
face of her old friend, she could not venture to do so just 
then. She determined, therefore, to ask her mother or 
Mrs. Byrne for particulars of the sad story which had 
interested her very much; and again she wondered that 
neither of them, any more than her father, had ever alluded 
to one of whom Mr. O’Bryan had such a vivid and affec- 
tionate, as well as reverential, recollection. 


CHAPTER III 


N her return to Acacia Hill Eva was much pained 

to see the sad change which sickness had wrought 

in her father. He appeared years older, so worn and- 

wasted was he ; and the mournful—almost hopeless expres- 

sion continually on his face was distressing to the affec- 

tionate daughter. It was worse than pain or sickness— 
it was misery. 

“ Do you think, Granny, that he will ever get better ? ” 
she asked Mrs. Byrne, the first time they were alone to- 
gether. 

“ Ay, will he,” answered the worthy old dame stiffly, 
as she prepared a draught for her patient, “ many a better 
man will die before him—in better health at present, of 
course, I mean,” she added, after a momentary pause. 

“ Granny,” said Eva suddenly, thinking this was a good 
opportunity for pursuing her intended inquiries, “ who 
were McDermott and Cathcart, whom my father raved 
about so much? I never heard him speak of them before, 
though he talks so frankly of the people he knew long ago.” 

Mrs. Byrne, having arranged the draught for Mr. Har- 
rington, had seated herself in a low chair by the open win- 
dow, in a room adjoining his bedroom. She took up the 
knitting she had placed in the window, when engaged 
with the patient’s drink, and resumed the very important 
business of footing a grey worsted stocking. She had 
just succeeded in finishing one, and commenced the other, 
and was anxious to finish it ; and Eva considered this was 
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a grand opportunity to get some information from her. 
The good old dame’s tongue would sometimes appear to 
keep time with the knitting needles. 

But as Eva finished speaking, Mrs. Byrne managed to 
drop a stitch in the stocking, and it could not be expected 
that she would reply until she had taken it up again. 

Miss Harrington watched her attentively, thinking 
the expert knitter took a long time about such a little 
matter; but knowing full well that Granny wanted strok- 
ing down the right way (as Bride O’Connor had repeatedly 
stated in their early days when anything was to be got by 
coaxing the nurse), she saw it was useless to speak. 

' There was nothing to be gained by trying to hurry 
Granny ; but that stitch did take an unusual time to come 
up, so Eva offered her assistance to replace it. 

“Thank you, darling,” said Mrs. Byrne, who began 
knitting in silence, as if a fortune a on finishing 
that stocking. 

“Well, maam, you never answered my question,” 
Eva ventured at last; but nothing except the click of 
the steel needles was heard for a few moments more, and 
the girl placed a chair for herself where she could have a 
comfortable view of the old lady’s face when .speaking. 

“ Why, you see it is not an easy question to answer,” 
was the reply which came at length. ‘‘ Howsomever, 
I’ll do what I can to satisfy you—Oh, dear, another stitch ! ” 
bending over her work. 

“ Oh, bother the stitch! ’’ thought Eva, “ how I should 
like to throw that villainous old stocking out of the win- 
-~ dow.” But, taught caution by her former encounters 
with Mrs. Byrne, she only said, “ Let me take it up for 
you; and now, like a dear old Granny, tell me about these 
people. Mr. O’Bryan did tell mé something about them, 
and I felt so interested.” 

“ Wisha, then, may the Lord wallop him into Heaven and 
out again! with his blathering tongue: and what did he 
say about them ? ” 
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Eva had to satisfy the old dame if she expected to get 
any more information. Therefore she related all that 
Thady had told her, in hopes of mollifying Mrs. Byrne. 
The nurse listened silently, with her lips tightly compressed 
till Eva had finished, then took up her work, but held it 
idly in her hands, and the girl thought the hands were 
very unsteady as the wrinkled fingers closed over the 
steel needles. 

Seeing that Mrs. Byrne did not speak, Miss Harrington 
ventured a question: ‘‘ Where were my parents then, as 
the man was shot close to their house? I could not ask 
Mr. O’Bryan, he looked so distressed.” 

“ No wonder he did—I am surprised he spoke of it at 
all. He was so fond of his master that the sad affair 
nearly broke his heart. Well I remember the look of him 
at the time when he came to Sydney—poor Thady! But 
about your parents,” she continued; “they had sailed 
for England on that very day. McDermott—Lord rest 
his soul !—had seen them off; and was himself to leave 
Sydney next morning early for his own home. He stayed 
that night at your father’s house, the place that Captain 
Ross bought after, as you may remember. I was mind- 
ing the house while your mother was away; and Mr. 
McDermott was.staying a few days with them before 
they left ; but as the vessel was going out that night he 
had to remain in the house till next morning, with no 
company except the servants, and start on his journey 
next morning early.” 

“Then my father was not here at the time of the 
murder ? ” inquired Eva. “He knew nothing about it.” 

“ Nothing in the world,” replied Mrs. Byrne, in a tone 
of conviction. ‘‘ Mrs. Harrington and himself went on 
board in the evening, and had sailed away before the news 
got out: they never heard a word of it for a long time 
after. They went home to visit your father’s friends, 
and they had had some troubles of their own which kept 
them too busy to bother their heads about other people’s 
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affairs. News travelled slowly in old times. But if Mr. 
Harrington had been here things would have been dif- 
ferent for the unfortunate people.” 

“But could not McDermott bring any proof of his 
innocence ?”’ asked Eva. “Had he no one with him? ” 

“ No one, and no proof only his sworn word that he had 
never left his room, after returning from the wharf where 
he went to see his friends off. I saw him after he came 
back, and he told me he would be rising so very early to 
start home, that he must try to sleep. I asked him to 
have a cup of coffee. He thanked me so pleasantly, and 
when I brought it to him, he gave me a present, and said 
good-bye, telling me he would be miles away before I woke 
in the morning. It was just New Year, and he wanted 
to ride in the cool part of the day. 

“ So I said good-night and left him, and went to the other 
side of the house where my room was, and as I was very 
tired through the bustle of the day—you know what a 
fuss there is when folks are going away—lI was soon asleep. 
I never heard the shot, though it went off near the part 
of the house I was in. I was not up very early in the 
morning, and, as I expected, Mr. McDermott was gone. 
He had a man and two horses ready a short distance 
from us, where the man’s brother kept an inn. 

‘‘ The master had agreed to walk down there in the morn- 
ing, instead of having the horses coming up to the house, 
it being about half a mile on the homeward road. The 
man had some tea ready for his master, and both had a 
drop before starting. They got away early, as they wanted, 
but were brought back by the police, because the pistol 
with McDermott’s name on it was found near the spot 
‘where the man was killed. Then Cathcart told how 
McDermott some time before quarrelled with Simmonds, 
saying he would have his life some day, or a thing like 
that, which a hot-tempered man might say and mean 
nothing; other people told that they heard Simmonds 
say he was in terror of his life when McDermott came to 
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town, meaning about the old grievance ; and I heard since 
he was only joking when he said that, but it turned out no 
joke to him or the other poor man either. Alot thought it 
was spite on Cathcart’s part, for hedisliked Mr. McDermott.”’ 

‘“Perhaps Cathcart did the mischief himself,” said 
Eva, “ seeing that there was no evidence but his own.” 

“ Ah, no!” answered Mrs. Byrne sadly. “ That was 
proved anyway. A couple of men were doing something 
at a shed close by—it was a clear, bright evening, and not 
late. They saw Cathcart waiting as for someone to come 
out of the house; and then Simmonds came towards him 
from the verandah, when the shot went off. Then they 
saw Cathcart run to him, and they ran too, and helped 
to carry the poor fellow into the shed, as it was so near. 
He never spoke, but was not quite dead; and every one 
was in such a fluster about him, that no one thought of 
going to look after the murderer. Cathcart sent one of 
the men for the doctor, and himself and the other man 
made poor Simmonds as comfortable as they could. But 
nothing could save him. He was dead when the doctor 
came or maybe before. All said the shot was fired from 
the house. It was a strange thing that the men did not 
rouse up McDermott, but then it was not known that 
McDermott was staying in the house, as the Harringtons 
had sailed that evening. There was no person else in 
the place besides the two men, except Betsy Mansfield 
and me, and it was no use to call us up, as we could do no 
good. Then the dead man was a stranger to the place, 
the wonder was what he wanted there at all—Cathcart said 
he went to the house with Simmonds to find out if your 
father was already gone on board, as the ship was likely 
not to sail till morning. Mr. Harrington and himself were 
not on the best of terms just then, and he did not go up 
to the house, but got Mr. Simmonds to go to see if any one 
was in. There had been a great intimacy between Cath- 
cart and your father, but there was a row on at this time, 
and Cathcart had some business he wanted to see after, 
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without Mr. Harrington’s knowledge, so perhaps his story 
was true so far. 

“ Poor Mr. McDermott had no reason for passing the 
shed next morning—his road lay in the opposite direction ; 
and he went off as I told you about daybreak ; this, his 
man proved. He could not account for his pistol being 
found; he knew it was loaded, and that he had left it on 
the table in the sitting-room.” 

“It was a curious thing for a visitor to bring a loaded 
pistol into the room and leave it there, when he was going 
home next day,” said Eva suddenly. ‘‘ Why did he do 
so?” 

“ Why then, you’d make a good lawyer, Miss Harring- 
ton,” replied Mrs. Byrne grimly. “ You would cross- 
examine the witnesses as well as some of the bigwigs. 
The poor man said there was a talk about firearms in your 
father’s presence ; the other gentlemen who could have told 
if this was true were your father and Mr. Clarke, but 
they were both on the sea when the trial was going on here. 
Mr. McDermott had brought his pistol to show them and 
left it on the table, intending to bring it to his own room, 
when going up. But something attracted the attention 
of the men, and they went into the garden, and round 
the other way. McDermott had no reason to fear for 
his pistol, there were no children in the house, but he for- 
got to come back for it. He had a great deal of business 
to do that day, and then going to see your father off delayed 
him, for the vessel did not go at the time it was expected. 
This all made him late, and so he was in a hurry getting 
things ready, and never went next nor nigh the sitting- 
room that night, not minding the pistol. But he had no 
proof of this.” The old woman paused, and Eva asked 
hesitatingly : “ What had my father to do with the matter, 
as he was not here at the time of the trouble? ” 

“ Nothing but some money affairs, as far as I know,” 
answered Mrs. Byrne. “I heard he held a mortgage on 
McDermott’s land and stock, and it was not settled when 
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the death came, so all was sold off and the property became 
Mr. Harrington’s. Of course, you know that was not a 
strange or unjust thing to happen, though it was a hard 
case, leaving nothing for the poor widow or orphan to 
bless themselves with. Ah! they little knew how it 
would be: but there is One over us all Who can and will 
straighten up the crooked ways at last.” 

“Is the widow still living? I suppose not, though,” 
said Eva. ‘If a heart is ever broken her’s ought to be, 
after such a sorrowful end to her happy life.” 

“ You are right there, my dear,” said Granny cordially. 
“ She died before the year was out: how could she live 
with the big grief weighing down her young life, and eating 
the heart out of her? As for that rogue, Cathcart, he 
soon left Sydney, where he was not so welcome as he used 
to be. Some said he was drowned off New Zealand— 
small loss ! ” | 

“ What was his quarrel with my father about ? ” asked 
Eva, as she now had Mrs. Byrne in a communicative mood 
—a thing not easily accomplished—and therefore deter- 
mined to make use of such an advantage. 

“ Well,” began Mrs. Byrne in a hesitating voice, “ may- 
be it is as good for you to know, since you have heard 
anything at all of those unfortunate times, but don’t let 
on you do know, at least till there is more about the busi- 
ness, as there must be yet.” Here the old nurse was again 
silent as if unwilling to proceed; but her listener’s curi- 
osity was fairly aroused, and she was determined to know 
the story. 

“ Well, Granny, you are not telling me, and you said 
it was good for me to know, whatever it is.” 

“Yes, dear, but it is a disagreeable thing to tell you, 
and I know you must hear more that will be unpleasant 
to hear—worse than unpleasant, later on. I don’t like 
to be the one that begins the miserable, bitter tale, which 
I know must come out some day,” said Granny sadly. 

A shiver passed through the young listener; she had 
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several times felt some foreboding of evil, but shook it off 
as a superstition. At last she said: “ Well, Granny, it is 
better for you to tell me if I am likely to hear a disagree- 
able thing, than have it come to me from less friendly 
lips.” 

“Yes, avourneen, I believe you are right. You must 
know, then, that the trouble was about Mr. Harrington’s 
sister Rose. She went home with your father and mother 
—indeed she was the main reason of their going home in a 
= hurry, poor creatures. Ah!” Mrs. Byrne shook her 
head sadly, “ she gave them plenty of trouble, and they 
were both so good and kind to her always. But let the 
dead rest, if they can. She died while they were in 
England.” 

She paused, but Eva had not courage sto ask any more 
questions. It was plain to her that her aunt, whose 
name was so seldom mentioned, was not a lady whose 
memory one was desirous of perpetuating, not a model 
for her young nieces. 

“ And now, you understand why you never heard tell 
of those people until your father was delirious, and off his 
guard. Cathcart’s noted name was never mentioned; 
there was no reason to speak of him. About Mr. McDermott 
there was no need to speak. The affair was all over before 
Mr. Harrington returned here; and maybe, as the mort- 
gage was to be seen to, there was dirty work in getting the 
money. Your father had an agent who went off, some 
people said, with cash belonging to the tenants. I never 
heard the rights of it, but I think Mr. Harrington got too 
much money from the mortgage to want to talk of McDer- 
mott. I noticed how he never wanted to speak of him, 
and at last his name died away.” 

“ But was no one else ever suspected of murdering the 
overseer ? ” inquired Eva. She could not have told the 
reason, but the story interested her more than any such 
she had ever heard. 

“No, child, not another living body had any grudge 
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against Simmonds—a big, harmless, good-natured old: 
fellow, as he was, to all appearance—though he had quar- 
relled with his old master.”’ 

“Then, do you think that McDermott really killed him, 
as nobody else had any ill-will against him? ” asked the 
girl in a tone of surprise. 

“Do I think you killed him, that wasn’t born yet,”’ 
retorted Granny, letting the stocking, which had lain a 
long time untouched on her lap, roll off now, quite regard- 
less of the needles coming out or the stitches dropping, as 
she jerked around, and faced the young lady. “ Listen‘ to 
me, agra ; I’m as certain as J am a sinner, that he did not, 
and that the truth will come out some day, and his name 
be righted.” 

“Indeed, I hope it will; but it is a long time ago, and 
no sign of it coming yet,” said Eva. “ Do you see any, 
Granny ?”’ 

“ No, but it will come some day. And now,” continued 
the old nurse, “ as I have told you such a long story, have 
you nothing to tell me. I thought there was some news 
about the young gentleman who came out in the same ship 
as Miss Edith. I heard he was serenading you both at 
Mr. O’Bryan’s. Thady’s long tongue let out the secret. 
He says you have quite put the comether on Mr. Fred 
Russell.” 

“Don’t mind Thady’s joke, Granny! Here is your 
poor knitting all undone,” replied Eva, stooping to take 
up the work, which she hindered Granny from finishing 
while the interesting story had proceeded. She was 
glad to hide the blush that mantled her usually pale face. 

“ Ah, then how mighty tendher you are about the 
knitting this time, you knowing young lady. You think 
it is a weak point with your old nurse, and to be sure I 
don’t like to see it spoilt. But, not breaking the discourse, 
as I was saying Thady told me about Mr. Russell, who 
is a fine man entirely, only not a Catholic, more’s the 
pity. He comes round to St. Mary’s sometimes, but sure 
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it isn’t piety that is bringing him. I saw him the other 
night, walking in and whispering in his hat, as the Pro- 
testant gentry always do when they come to church. I 
feel sorry for them when I see them, not knowing whether 
to sit or stand ; they don’t seem fond of kneeling. Well,” 
continued Mrs. Byrne in an altered tone, seeing that Miss 
Harrington made no reply, but after placing the knitting 
on a chair near the nurse, had turned away to the window 
beside her, “ I think it is time for me to see if my patient 
had a drop of beef tea; I’m after telling him to-day that 
he gets so much of it he will never dare to look a bullock 
in the face again,” and gathering up her work, the old lady 
left the room, singing in a low but distinct voice :— | 

A young maid is like a ship sailing, 

Knows not how long safe she may go; 


But at every blast she’s in danger— 
Sweet Colleen, dhas cruitheen a mo. 


as she passed along the passage. 

Eva, glad to escape so easily from any more catechising, 
retreated to the balcony to enjoy the cool breeze. 

The sweet scent of acacia which gave the name to her 
home filled the air, and perfumed the gentle wind now 
softly blowing from the sea, and fanning her hot cheeks 
with its pleasant coolness. 

She leaned against one of the columns of the balcony, 
and looked out over the well-kept garden lying around, to 
the blue waters of the harbour, dotted over with white 
sails glistening in the sun. 

But the loveliness of the scene had no place in her 
thoughts; they were completely absorbed in the com- 
munication made by Mrs. Byrne. 

Although the reference to Mr. Russell’s attentions 
crimsoned her cheek, there was nothing unpleasant in it, 
and she did not pause to consider that; there was no 
reason why she should. 

But the story of the men whom her father mentioned 
in his illness, the first time in hey life that she had heard 
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the names, the story as it was told by Mr. O’Bryan and 
supplemented by Granny—this engrossed her attention 
in a manner that surprised herself. 

She remembered Thady’s astonishment, that day at his 
house, when he heard that the name of McDermott was 
quite unknown to her ; that her father had never mentioned 
it till the time of his present illness; then she went over 
O’Bryan’s hesitation, and his final suppression of the 
locality to which McDermott belonged. 

“Why not name the property,” she thought, “ unless 
‘it had some connection with us which would be painful 
for me to hear? ” | 

Next came the remembrance of Mrs. Byrne’s anxiety to 
know how much of the story had been told by O’Bryan, 
before she would say anything about the same persons, 
as if there was something to be concealed. 

“ There must have been more than a mortgage,” thought 
the girl at last. ‘‘ Perhaps the money was got unfairly 
from the poor man. That is a cruel thought for me to 
entertain with reference to my own father, but Granny 
said certainly that he took the money and left the widow 

«to starve. Not in just such ugly words, but the meaning 
“de the same.” 
- The thought was by no means a pleasant one to Miss 
-Harrington—her notions of honesty were plain and old- 
fashioned. She could forgive a poor wretch who stole 
money from some one richer than himself; but that a 
man who was not in need forced a widow under such dis- 
tressing circumstances to forfeit her property to pay up 
a mortgage, could she approve of this conduct ? But then, 
perhaps she was misinformed: Granny may not have 
meant that Mr. Harrington had done this. 

Eva was sorely puzzled. She was not surprised to 
hear her father accused of hard dealings; Granny had 
mentioned such matters on other occasions, and they 
could not be refuted. But they had not the appearance 
of such unfeeling conduct as this seemed to ber mind. 
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“It is not pleasant to hear that my father left a widow 
and orphans to starve while he took their property to 
pay even a just debt, and we have lived in affluence all 
our lives, perhaps on the proceeds of the property. 
This is what I understand by Granny’s talk,” she 
thought. 

“ But if it was not a just debt, then restitution should 
be made to the orphans—Granny said the widow died soon 
after, but she did mention orphans, I think. I wish I 
thought of asking her where they are, while she was in 
the humour; it is so hard to get her into it.” 

The girl began pacing up and down the side of the 
balcony, quite absorbed in her present thoughts. 

“ What a terrible thing it is to be too fond of money. 
Why should my father be so anxious for wealth, without 
a large family to provide for, and he has not extravagant 
tastes like some.’ 

Here the remembrance of various acquaintances who 
had extravagant tastes flashed across her mind; the 
difference in Mr. Harrington was a soothing recollection 
to his daughter. 

“ What a plaguing thing it isto have such a contradictory 
character in my father,’’ she commented. “In some 
ways so gentlé and noble-hearted, so generous, too; for 
look at the subscriptions to every charity, in which his 
name is always first. Then, if what Granny says is true, 
how mean and heartless, how really cruel he is in other 
ways. Of course mamma never crosses him, and she 
appears to think he is all perfection. I wonder has she 
any idea of Granny’s opinion, or how my old nurse throws 
out hints of injustice. It is hardly fair of poor Gran., 
but she cannot injure him in myestimation, and she may 
wish to make me think of restitution. I am his only 
child, and some of the unlucky money must come to me; 
then if I find out any person has been unfairly dealt with, 
I can repair the injury. I can do nothing now. But surely 
when the time comes I will do it. And yet I cannot rid 
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myself of the idea that there is something besides money 
in the trouble, whatever it is.” 

“ Eva,” said her cousin, coming through the glass door 
on to the balcony, “ Bride O’Connor is downstairs with 
her aunt—such a dear old lady. What is the matter? 
You are crying! Why, cousin dear, your father is nearly 
well now, or at least on the road to perfect health, why need 
you fret ? Did you hear the doctor advised him to spend 
the summer in Tasmania, and he seemed quite pleased 
with the idea. Your mamma was talking of it with him, 
when I came in. Wouldn’t it be a lovely trip for all of 
us, away from the heat? Of course some people might 
be awfully sorry—Mr. Russell, for instance,” she added, 
laughing. 

“ And what about Mr. Stanley? ” asked Eva, glad to 
avoid a direct answer to Edith’s question as to the reason 
for her secret tears. “ But we are far from being gone 
yet; I think it will take a great deal of persuasion and 
coaxing to move our patient from home now. I must 
make myself presentable before Mrs. Daveny sees me,”’ 
she added, turning away from her cousin to enter her own 
room. 

Standing at the dressing-table, she hastened to arrange 
her golden hair, blown into disorder by the breeze. Frizzy 
hair was not held in such admiration at that time as it 
was in after years. While brushing it, she was surprised 
to hear her mother’s voice saying in a most supplicating 
tone: “Granny! do tell Eva! It would come more 
easily from you. Things will be so very different to what 
she must naturally think, and—Mr. Harrington altering 
his will——’”’ 

The speaker passed out of hearing round a corner of the 
balcony, accompanied by Mrs. Byrne, little thinking her 
words were carried to the subject of them, by the mis- 
chievous little breeze. 

“ Now, what does mamma want me to be told,” thought 
Eva. “ Perhaps about that poor man’s money. How 
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Granny seems to know everything! If restitution is to 
be made, with the interest for all the past years, it may 
have accumulated intoa large sum. I suppose they think 
there will be little left for mamma and me, and poor 
penniless Eva might be heartbroken,” and a happy smile 
stole over her face. | 

That her mother was affectionately anxious to have 
some disagreeable news conveyed to her in the gentlest 
manner, in order to prepare for a necessary change in the 
future, and that her father’s intention of repairing a wrong 
he must have been guilty of, necessitated this expected 
change, was the conclusion at which she now arrived. 

This idea brought such a satisfaction to her mind, that 
with a lightened heart and smiling countenance she hastened 
down to her visitors. If she had heard Granny’s answer 
to Mrs. Harrington, her feelings would have been widely 
different. 

As soon as the visitors were gone, Eva sought her mother, 
intending to have some conversation with her, if possible. 
She meant to tell what she overheard; and then ask 
what was it that her mother wished Mrs. Byrne to reveal. 

(Mrs. Harrington had not come in to see the visitors, 
who did not remain long.) But Eva could not have an 
opportunity as readily as she imagined to talk to her 
mother, whom she found in attendance on Mr. Harrington. 

He was now able to sit in an easy chair for a time in 
the open air, and his daughter walked towards him thinking 
how painfully thin he had become, and how white his hair 
was getting. 

In his presence, of course, the desired conversation could 
not be attempted ; and glad of some other topic, the pro- 
posed trip to Tasmania most opportunely occurred to her 
mind. 

Her father thought that the expectation of this little 
journey which had pleased his niece so much in anticipation, 
was the cause of his daughter’s heightened colour and eager 
step as she approached him. 
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How little we know of the thoughts and feelings of those 
with whom we pass our lives. How strangely we deceive 
ourselves and others ! 

Presently Edith came out and the family chatted 
pleasantly until the nurse joined them, to insist on Mr. 
Harrington’s return to the house, lest he might get a chill 
from the evening air. He could not have a more careful 
nurse than Mrs. Byrne had he sought the colony over 
for an attendant. 

Eva felt happy at seeing her father so much more cheer- 
ful; and though her mother’s eyes were suffused with 
tears, when they met her own this gave her little uneasi- 
ness. She thought “ Mamma does not yet know that 
Granny has told me so much of the painful business already. 
It will not be as distressing to me as she probably thinks. 
Anyhow, all can soon be rectified now.” 

But herein, she was grievously mistaken. 


CHAPTER IV 


RS. HARRINGTON was so much occupied the next 

few days that her daughter could find no oppor- 

tunity of speaking to her alone. There appeared to be 

a considerable amount of business to be arranged about 
a hundred and one trifling matters. 

Occasionally the notion flitted across Eva’s mind, that 
her mother was designedly keeping out of the way of any 
conversation ; but then, why should she do this? It must 
be an imagination. 

Yet, the daughter could not but notice that whenever 
they happened to be together alone for a moment, the 
mother always found some reason for changing the scene. 
It was quite different when Edith or some other person 
was present. 

In this way a fortnight passed since Eva’s conversation 
with Granny and no explanation had taken place. 

Mr. Harrington was now able to walk about the garden, 
to take a drive, or spend part of the evening in the draw- 
ing-room. Yet he did not seem to get strong, notwith- 
standing all the care and attention his devoted wife and 
family lavished on him. 

One afternoon, Mr. Russell, who had been extremely 
attentive to the patient since his illness, called to say 
“ Good-bye.” 

“ Why, where are you off to, my dear boy ? ” inquired 
the invalid, who had by this time become quite intimate 
with Mr. Russell, though his resemblance to a former 
acquaintance was often sadly remembered. 
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Frederick explained that business was taking him away 
for a couple of months, or perhaps more. He had received 
letters, he said, from England, concerning some property 
in Melbourne, and he must go over there about it at once, 
according to the wish of his father. 

Mr. Harrington had been slowly strolling around the 
_garden when he met Frederick coming in, and this much 
of their conversation took place -while returning to the 
house. | 

Mr. Harrington mentioned that he and his family intended 
leaving for Tasmania, to spend the summer there. 

On hearing this, Mr. Russell, with a good deal of hesita- 
tion, very unlike his usual self-possession, asked if he might 
have the favour of a private interview with his host, instead 
of going in to see the ladies of the family as he had intended. 

He explained, in a very confused and rather awkward 
fashion, that he feared Mr. Harrington’s absence for the 
summer in the neighbouring island would be a serious 
drawback to a subject on which his opinion was desired. 
That it seemed certainly inopportune to worry an invalid 
with business, but the latter might be seriously affecte 
by delay. : 

They had by this time reached the house, and going in 
by an open French window, entered the drawing-room. 

Mr. Harrington, wondering at the confused manner 
of his usually calm and self-possessed visitor, expressed 
his willingness to grant the requested private interview. 

With his accustomed urbanity he said, “ If you wish to 
speak to me on business, I am at your disposal; but we 
had better step in here in order not to be interrupted,” 
and he waved his hand towards a folding door that led 
into an apartment by which the drawing-room could be 
enlarged when desired. 

Mr. Russell appeared greatly pleased by this chance of 
a speedy stettlement of his business and signified his 
gratitude. 

Then opening the door for Mr. Harrington to pass 
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through, the two gentlemen disappeared, just as Edith 
and Eva, unperceived by them, entered the drawing- 
room from the hall. 

= “This looks rather suspicious, Eva,” remarked her 
cousin. ‘‘ They do not want us at present, it is quite 
certain.” 

Eva made no reply, and Edith continued: ‘“‘ What 
private business can Mr. Russell have with Uncle Luke? 
I believe it is about you, Eva.” 

Her cousin’s pale face flushed, but she knew not what 
to answer; and Edith continued: “I think I’ll take a 
stroll in the garden, the perfume is very inviting. When 
I was at home, I was told that flowers in Australia had no 
scent.” 

Finding that her remarks were wasted on her cousin, 
Miss Mowbray turned to the open window, or glass door, 
and left the room by it. 

Eva instantly followed her. It was not that she desired 
Edith’s companionship just then, but she was determined 
not to meet her father and his visitor, who might come 
out at any moment. 

Annoyed with herself for caring who came (many another 
gentleman had called on business with Mr. Harrington, 
and the present visitor may be one of many), she tried 
to seem indifferent. But in this she did not succeed. 
Edith knew quite well that Eva did care, and was not in 
the least indifferent. 

Eva made a great show of activity in gathering a few 
flowers, nearly all the stems too short for any purpose, 
but she did not notice that defect; all she wanted was 
to appear busy and indifferent in her cousin’s eyes, just 
at the present time—the usual make-believe which deceives 
no one. 

She saw Edith moving about among the shrubs at a 
short distance from her, and was relieved that the sensible 
girl did not bother her with company. Then a real plea- 
sure appeared in the person of Bernard Stanley, whom 
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she perceived coming up the path from the front gate. 

He did not see her yet; she must get out of the way. 
He would by that means meet only Miss Mowbray, who 
could occupy herself talking to him for a little while— 
and so Eva escaped observation for this time. 

“ Now, Mr. Russell, what can I do for you ? ” inquired 
Mr. Harrington, as Frederick drew over a comfortable 
chair to the open window for the invalid, and then stood 
before him nervously twirling his hat in his hands. 

“Mr. Harrington,” answered the young man, “I should 
not have dreamed of taking such a liberty, only——”’ 

“Sit down, my dear fellow, and tell me what is wrong 
with you,” answered Mr. Harrington; “for a lawyer, 
you are remarkably flustered, I must say, and people 
say you are the coolest of the cool.” 

Frederick took the proffered chair, and passing his 
hand over his forehead began his speech as follows: 

“ I assure you, Mr. Harrington, I should not have spoken 
under the present circumstances—you may, perhaps, 
think me presumptuous to speak at all—but as you will 
be absent for some months and I may not have so favour- 
able an opportunity, I must ask you to excuse my haste 
in approaching you now on this subject.” 

Mr. Harrington looked at the speaker inquiringly, 
evidently wondering what he was alluding to. 

“ It may be premature for me to speak, but I love your 
daughter and hope to win her for my wife, if you——”’ 

He could not proceed, for the ashy paleness which 
‘overspread the face of his auditor startled him. 

“ Dear sir, are you ill,” he inquired anxiously, “ or 
has anything I have said given you annoyance ? ” 

“I am better now, thank you, it was a spasm,” he 
answered faintly, as he leaned his head wearily against 
the back of his chair. 

“ Have you spoken to Eva about this ? ” he asked, sitting 
upright again, with the air of a person who must brace 
himself to a disagreeable duty. 
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“No, sir, I had not intended to speak so soon; but 
fearing that I might not get another opportunity, and 
some more fortunate man should win the prize I have set 
my heart on, decided me to speak now.” 

A sigh of relief burst from the pale lips of his listener. 
Though the long-dreaded trouble had come at last, it 
might still be staved off. 

He turned his white face toward his visitor, who remarked. 
how old he seemed, what weary lines appeared on the 
worn countenance. 

“Mr. Russell,” he said slowly, “ I have no objection to 
you addressing my child. Personally, I should like you 
very much for a son-in-law: but I fear there are obstacles 
—insuperable obstacles in the way.” 

“ May I ask what these are, sir ? ” inquired Mr. Russell, 
smiling. | 

If he had no personal objections, what was he making 
such a trouble about, was a very natural thought. 

-“ Tt is a question that you have a right to ask, but the 
answer involves a very painful explanation, which I am 
unwilling to give without necessity. My daughter might 
refuse you, though I do not think she will. If she did, 
these explanations would be needless. On the other hand, 
if you were aware of the circumstances, you might not 
desire to marry Eva, and ; 

“ Impossible, Mr. Harrington !”’ cried Frederick. “ What- 
ever this mystery is, I am sure it can be no fault of hers.” 

“Decidedly not !’’ answered her father. 

“ Then it cannot affect my wish in any way,” the young 
man replied. 

Mr. Harrington shook his head sadly, as he looked at the 
eager, happy face before him, and thought of his own 
unpleasant task, which perhaps would quench that eager- 
ness all too quickly. 

“ If you. will come to-morrow morning,” he said, “ I 
will give my explanation.” 

“ There is no explanation required, Mr. Harrington,” 
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returned Frederick. “ You say you are willing to have 
me for a son-in-law, if your daughter is willing—as I hope 
she is—to accept me for her husband. What more is 
wanted ? ” 

“ You might regret it whentoolate. Onething besides 
—Eva is a strict Catholic, and may not wish to marry 
a Protestant.” 

“ My mother was a Catholic and I was baptized one, 
but after my mother’s death, which happened early in 
my life, I was brought up in my father’s faith. I think 
we can arrange that matter, so now I—” 

“ Again, I must tell you,” interrupted Mr. Harrington, . 
as if determined to bring all possible obstaclesto the front 
at once, in order to avoid the one which was uppermost 
in his mind coming forward to prevent Mr. Russell’s 
success. That was to be the last resource; if the suitor 
persisted in his present intention there was no help for it. 

“ I must tell you that my daughter will have very little 
fortune. Much of my business has turned out badly, and 
when things are cleared up, there will be a great difference 
in her prospects.” 

There was a slight tremor in his voice as he concluded 
his words. 

“My dear Mr. Harrington,” answered Frederick, in 
a deep, earnest voice, “‘ you are distressing yourself need- 
lessly by putting forward all these difficulties. Listen to 
me for one moment. If Eva Harrington had not a penny ; 
if all kinds of gloom and mystery and sorrow hung about 
her, provided only that she herself is innocent of wrong, 
as I believe her to be; if she will insist on my studying 
her religion most earnestly forthwith ; if I must work for 
her all the days of my life, I prefer her to any woman on 
earth, and shall think myself blessed beyond my fondest 
hopes if I can succeed in winning her. Are you satisfied 
now ? ” 

Mr. Harrington was much affected. He grasped 
Frederick’s hand and held it tightly for a moment. 
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“ Mr. Russell,” he said in a low tremulous tone, ‘‘ promise 
me on your honour never to repeat what I shall tell you, 
except to Eva herself, if she should speak of it at some 
future day, for she is in happy ignorance of it as yet.” 

“ Certainly I will so promise, if you wish ; but, I repeat, 
it is quite unnecessary for you to give me an explanation.” 

“ Ah, wait awhile, you will get a surprise which may 
show the necessity when you hear me. Listen, young 
man—Eva is not my daughter: she is the child of my 
dead sister ! ” 

“ Then she is not Miss Harrington at all? ” said Frederick, 
in a puzzled tone, looking at Mr. Harrington in surprise. 
' “ She is, alas! for Rose Harrington was her mother ; 
and oh, that I must say it, she had no right to her father’s 
name.” 

The distress of the usually proud and cold man of the 
world was painful to witness; and there is no use in 
attempting to deny that a thrill of pain passed through 
the heart of his listener as those most unpleasant words 
were spoken. 

Well he knew the stigma cast by the world on the unhappy 
beings, who, though perfectly innocent themselves, are 
made to suffer for the faults of their parents. And this 
was the fate of the beautiful and noble girl whom he had 
learned to love. 

But after a momentary pause he said in a low voice, 
“ And, is this all? Eva cannot help the misfortune or 
error of her parents. This can make no difference to me.” 

“ You say that now, and I believe you are sincere, 
but when years have gone, and you have lost some of the 
ardour of youth, it is possible that you may change, that 
you even could reproach the poor girl with her mother’s 
fault. I do not say this is likely, but it is possible such 
things have happened.” 

“No, Mr. Harrington, that will never be the case— 
but I see you are incredulous by the shake of your head, 
andI willnot waste time in useless protestations. I hope 
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you will live long years to witness the happiness of your 
child, which I trust may be confided to me——” 

“ I do believe,” interrupted Mr. Harrington. ‘‘ Perhaps 
because I wish to believe. I hope you may have long 
years of happiness with Eva, since you do intend to persist 
in your suit. And now I will send you to her, and may 
God bless you both.” 

Mr. Harrington rose, and Frederick helped him to walk 
across the room to the folding door. He was more feeble 
than when they had entered through the garden window 
at the beginning of their interview. 

There was no doubt that he was a confirmed invalid. 
Any excitement had such an overpowering effect on 
him. 

Pausing before they entered the drawing-room, he 
asked Frederick: “ When do you leave Sydney ? ” 

“ By the Swan to-morrow afternoon. She is advertised 
to leave at three o'clock.” 

“Well, perhaps you can run up to see me before that 
—any time you may have to spare—there is no saying 
what may happen before you return.” 

They entered the drawing-room, where they found Mrs. 
Harrington, who had just come in. 

“ Where are the girls, Ellen ? ”?” inquired her husband, 
as soon as Mrs, Harrington had spoken to Mr. Russell. _ 

“Eva is in the garden, I think. She had just walked 
towards the gate with Bernard Stanley. And here is 
Edith,” she continued, as the latter entered from the hall. 

This was a good opportunity for an interview with 
Eva, if Mr. Russell hastened to meet her before her return 
from the gate. 

He soon managed to make his farewell speeches to Edith 
and her aunt, explaining his intended absence, and telling 
them he would say good-bye to Miss Harrington, whom 
he hoped to meet in the garden. 

And so he hurried off to plead his cause with his beloved. 

We left Eva in the garden, employed in schooling her- 
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self into a reasonable appearance of composure before 
joining her cousin and Bernard Stanley. 

The latter was much interested in the approaching 
Balmain Regatta at which he was in hopes the cousins 
could be present, now that Mr. Harrington was so greatly 
improved in health. 

Edith had already been informed of the importance 
attached to the Regatta, by the young oarsmen of Sydney ; 
she understood that aquatic sport was much favoured by 
the citizens. | 

Mr. Stanley was an ardent lover of the water, on which 
most of his holidays were spent; and being one of the 
amateur scullers in the forthcoming Regatta, he was 
naturally anxious about its success. 

Hearing from Miss Mowbray that her uncle was speaking 
to a visitor, Bernard declined waiting, saying he could 
call later on ; he wanted to see Mr. Harrington, but another 
time would do, and he could have a practice on the water 
a little longer by hurrying away now. 

Eva, who had regained her usual manner, now came up 
and addressed him merrily: ‘‘ Look, Bernard,” she said, 
“I am wearing your colours already to wish success to your 
rowing,” and she touched a bow of broad blue ribbon 
adorning her dress. | 

“ Thank you, Miss Harrington, I am proud to see it,” — 
answered the young man, smiling. “I am proud to see 
it, and look on it as a happy omen. Surely I must be the 
winner.” 

These two understood each other perfectly. Eva 
regarded Bernard as a brother, and treated him quite like 
one. 

Although many of the friends who visited at Acacia 
Hill had taken a notion that Mr. Harrington would make 
a partner of Mr. Stanley, and probably select him for a 
son-in-law, such an idea had never entered the heads of 
the young people concerned. 

Outsiders are very good at arranging these little matters. 
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Eva laughed at Bernard’s answer, and Edith joining 
in the laugh said, “ Don’t mind her, Mr. Stanley. She is 
wearing that pretty blue dress and its accompanying 
. ribbons because she knows how becoming both are to her 
golden locks. Do you think if she had hair as black as 
mine she would be willing to sport your colours ? ” 

“That is really mean and spiteful of you, my dear 
cousin,” returned Eva, “instead of giving me credit for 
my good intentions.”’ | 

Bernard laughed, ‘‘ What an innocent I was, to believe 
you,” he said. 

“Well, couldn’t you get your colours changed to pink 
or maize, or canary, Bernard, and then Edith would wear 
them with pleasure; and they are more beautiful than 
blue.” l 

“ I really must consider the matter very seriously, since 
you recommend it. But must I get both pink and maize 
at the same time; can’t I leave the blue in with them, 
and do you want the scull to match ? ” inquired Bernard 
with mock gravity. 

The girls laughed. “ Listen to his pretended stupidity,” 
said Edith. “ Ifit happened to be a question of a necktie, 
how soon he would know if the colours were suitable.” 

“ Now, Bernard,” exclaimed Eva, “ you know I do not 
mean that. Only the colours, not the whole boat, wants 
painting.” 7 

“I really must see what can be done before the Regatta, 
especially if Miss Mowbray will wear my colours. I 
don’t see why she could not now if she would, because 
they would look lovely on her!” returned Bernard and 
the unmistakable admiration in his face and voice brought 
a flush to the cheek of the English girl. 

But she treated the matter as a jest, and told him as 
soon as the pink or maize flag was ready to let her know; 
and he agreed to do so. As he intended to practise rowing 
in the before-mentioned boat, he took leave of the young 
ladies, and turned towards the gate. 
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Just at the moment Mrs. Harrington appeared on the 
balcony, and bending over addressed her daughter: “‘ Is 
that Bernard ? ” she inquired. ‘‘Go after him, Eva, and 
ask him to come back; or if he cannot now, request him 
to come back this evening: I want him particu- 
larly.” | oo 

Eva remembered that Bernard intended coming to see 
Mr. Harrington in the evening, and was about to give 
this information to her mother, when that lady said to 
Edith. ‘‘ Where is your uncle?” — 

Eva, glad of an excuse to get away for a while, hurried 
after Mr. Stanley and then walked with him to the gate, 
while she gave the message of her mother. 

Edith answered her aunt’s question. ‘“‘ Uncle is in the 
back parlour with Mr. Russell.” 

“ I think I must go down to them,” said Mrs. Harring- 
ton. “If they have much conversation your poor uncle 
will be fatigued.” 

Accordingly she went down, and met Mr. Russell as 
before related, and found it was not on Mr. Harrington’s 
business he was engaged. But just then, she only con- 
sidered the business which engrossed all her thoughts— 
the comfort and well-being of her beloved invalid. 

Otherwise she could not have failed to notice the eager, 
earnest face of the young lawyer, when he emerged from the 
back parlour with Mr. Harrington, and stopped a few 
minutes to address her. 

Leaving the house, a few rapid strides brought Mr. Russell 
in view of the gate, towards which Mr. Stanley and Eva 
were walking. 

Frederick slackened his pace in order to secure the 
departure of the other visitor, before Miss Harrington 
could be aware of the presence of the second gentleman 
waiting to engage her attention. 

Shaded by a few friendly trees, he sauntered on, until 
Eva should have said good-bye to Bernard, and return 
towards the house. 
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What a charming picture she made to the eyes that 
watched her so lovingly. How sweet and gentle she looked, 
as, unaware of the presence of Mr. Russell, she advanced 
slowly towards him. 

A faint smile parted her rosy lips, and she drew her 
broad hat forward to shield her face from the sun, which 
was pouring its slanting rays full into her eyes, and glistened 
in the golden hair that rippled into little curls around 
her ears. 

A few steps more, along the broad gravelled path, and 
she came face to face with Mr. Russell, who now advanced 
from his shelter to accost her. Naturally she was sur- 
prised to see him there; he was evidently waiting for 
her. 

But her surprise was deepened when he informed her 
that he had come to Acacia Hill this afternoon for the 
purpose of saying good-bye before his departure, for, 
said he, “I am leaving Sydney to-morrow.” 

“ Leaving Sydney!” exclaimed Eva, and the tone in 
which the words were repeated left no doubt that it was 
no light matter to her. 

“Yes, but only for a short time. I hope to make my 
home here, on my return from Melbourne, where I must 
go on business. That is, I mean I shall return if I succeed 
in winning a precious treasure on which my heart is 
set.” 

They were standing under the shade of the trees, where 
they were quite sheltered from observation as well as 
from the heat of the sun; yet Eva moved closer to the 
acacia by which they had met, and placed her hands on 
one of the slender boughs, but she made no reply. 

It seemed to her as if a misty cloud had suddenly over- 
shrouded the lovely garden, shutting out the bright sun- 
shine from her view and depriving the smiling landscape 
of its beauty. Words of polite regret at the departure 
of a pleasant companion on an agreeable trip would not 
come to her lips: and she must not speak the truth, that 
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no parting in her life ever caused her so much pain as 
this. 

Frederick moved round so that he could see her face, 
though it was partly shaded by the broad hat, before he 
continued speaking. 

“ Miss Harrington, I did not mean to speak till after 
my return, but finding that you are leaving Sydney for 
an indefinite period, I must da so. Will you forgive me 
if it seem presumptuous considering the short time I have 
known you, but I have loved you every moment of that 
time. Eva, I asked your father if he would give me the 
treasure I covet and he has referredme to you. Will you 
grant it ? ” As he spoke he lifted her right hand from its 
rest and held it. 

She did not withdraw it, nor did she answer : but lifting 
her eyes shyly to Frederick, he read in them all he desired. 

Great was Mrs. Harrington’s exultation when she met 
her daughter some hours later, and learned the happy 
news, for which she had been partly prepared by her 
husband. 

One only thought troubled her affectionate heart and 
cast a shadow on the bright prospect of her dear child. 
This was—how would Eva receive the unpleasant informa- 
tion which must be imparted to her that she was not the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, but alas! only 
adopted by them, and why. 

Another piece of information awaited Eva, though not 
so miserable or hateful according to Mrs. Harrington’s 
mind, but unpleasant and disappointing enough. 

This was the knowledge that much of her supposed 
father’s wealth was willed to an entire stranger, for reasons 
which could not be explained. Therefore Eva was not 
the heiress of Luke Harrington, though all her life al'owed 
to consider herself such. 

“ Ah, poor child,’ thought Mrs. Harrington, as she 
sat alone in her room, ‘“‘ how will she bear this double 
pain, some of which might certainly have been spared. 
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How much better would it have been, if Luke had only 
consented to call Eva his niece or adopted daughter when 
we all came home from England, and have educated her 
as such. But his family pride was so great he could not 
endure any inquiry about her parents. Then it pleased 
God to deny me sons or daughters, and I was unable to 
refuse his request that I should pass as her mother when 
he so wished it.” 

The poor perplexed lady sighed heavily. She had a 
special dislike of falsehood; and her thought was now: 
“ Ah, well I know it was acting an untruth, and surely 
trouble must come of it. It will be very painful to poor 
Eva to hear the truth which was always kept from her, 
and then with a stain on her name to become a tocherless 
bride—ah, how can I tell her? How shall I witness her 
misery? And yet it must be done. But it may wait a 
little. I cannot tell her till after Mr. Russell is gone. As he 
is acquainted with the facts, and was so before he asked 
her to become his wife, there is noneed to part unhappily. 
He is satisfied with her as she is, and therefore she may 
be content to leave things as they are. But I cannot 
help remembering sadly enough my father’s words, ‘ Aye, 
keep the crown of the causeway.’ If I had done so and 
refused to pretend I was Eva’s mother all would be right.” 

The next morning, according to promise, Frederick 
Russell waited on Mr. Harrington, besides having a long 
conversation with Eva, on whose finger sparkled an engage- 
ment ring. l 

Cordial congratulations were offered by Mrs. Harring- 
ton and Miss Mowbray, with both of whom the bride- 
groom elect was a special favourite. 

The day was a peculiarly bright and enjoyable one. It 
seemed a day formed for perfect happiness. Not a cloud 
dimmed the clear blue sky, so softly reflected in the spark- 
ling waters, when Frederick Russell took his leave of the 
family at Acacia Hill. 

. And as the Swan slowly steamed along the harbour, 
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the- happiest man on earth—so he imagined—stood upon 
her deck. Little he dreamed of the bitter anguish that 
should pierce his heart, before he might again rest his 
eyes on the beautiful scenes around him. 


CHAPTER V 


HEN he had said good-bye to Frederick, Mr. Har- 

rington withdrew to his own room, wearied and 

well-nigh exhausted by the excitement he had passed 
through. 

Throwing himself on a low couch by the window, he 
remained so quiet and motionless, that Edith who passed 
and saw him lying there, thought he had fallen asleep. 

But sleep did not so readily visit the weary man ; his 
busy brain was working, and his sad heart struggling as 
they had done many a previous time: now resolving to 
terminate his long pent-up misery by sharing the fatal 
secret which was wearing the heart out of him with his wife, 
whose affection and compassion might find some way of 
alleviating her husband’s anguish; again, shrinking from 
revealing it to her, least she should recoil from him in 
horror. 

While tormenting himself with resolves and counter 
resolves, Mrs. Harrington entered the room, but her gentle 
step was unheard by him. 

Kneeling beside him she whispered softly, ‘ You are 
not sleeping, Luke?” and she passed her hand gently 
over his brow. 

He opened his eyes and looked at her; a wearied, hope- 
less look, a hunted expression met her loving inquiry, 
then with a sigh he answered her: ‘No, Ellen, only 
tired.” 

“ You have had too much excitement in these two 
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days. Yesterday and to-day each brought a large share,” 
she said, as she smoothed the cushion, which was care- 
lessly twisted under his aching head. 

He shook his head slightly, as if in denial, but did not 
speak. 

“ This affair of Eva’s has upset you,” she continued. 
“ It came so unexpectedly. But now all your anxiety 
about her is happily settled ; you have no further need of 
worry on that score, thank God.” 

Her husband made no reply, and she said: “I think 
you ought not to lie here, when you are so weary. It 
would be better for you to take proper rest.” 

“ Ah, no, Ellen, I cannot rest! I am too miserable. 
There is no rest, you have heard, for the wicked,” he added 
with a faint attempt at a jest, but his weary smile belied 
it. 

A thought suddenly flashed through her mind that there 
must be something more than Eva’s parentage annoying 
Mr. Harrington, and she determined to find it out. 

“ Luke,” she said, “ is there any other trouble worrying 
you? ” 

“Well, what fancies you get—of course there is nothing, 
only this bothering old sickness, which has taken such a 
hold of me.” 

But she was not to be put off that way. “ Luke, darling, 
tell me is there anything besides Eva’s affairs and the 
money which you are willing to give to others ? ” 

He turned away his head, then said: “ Do not ask me, 
I cannot answer you.” 

“ Then there ts, or you would say no. Now, Luke, who 
is there in this world that loves you as much as I do? 
Whom can you trust if not me? Tell me what is wrong.” 

“There is nothing wrong with me, I assure you, my 
dear, beyond what I have told you.” 

“I would do anything to help you if possible,” she 
answered, seeing that he was hiding something from her. 
“ At least let me sympathise with you in your sorrow ; 
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for that you have some sorrow or anxiety you cannot deny.” 

As he remained silent, she continued: “ Come, now, 
tell me what it is. Let me share it with you.” 

“ You could not endure it,” he replied at last. “IfI 
did make up my mind to tell'you, I am sure you would 
hate me.” 

“ I could not hate my husband, whom more than twenty 
years ago I vowed to love and honour. You know how 
I have kept that promise.” 

“ Yes, Ellen, God bless you! Like Henry’s queen, who 
‘hung as a jewel round his neck for twenty years, yet 
never lost her lustre ’,” replied Luke smiling, and trying 
to appear undisturbed. 

“ Now, after that lovely compliment,” said Mrs. Harring- 
ton, laying her soft, cool hand soothingly on his throbbing 
temples, ‘‘ answer my question. What is the matter 
with you? ” 

“ What would you say if I told you that I committed 
a terrible crime and shrank from the punishment ? ” 

“ We are all human, and it is only the mercy of God 
that we are not guilty of all the crimes which any poor 
creature has committed.” | 

“ All very fine,” he returned; then sighing heavily he 
continued : “ If I told you the truth, as you have tempted 
me to do, you would very soon snatch your hand from my 
head, as though you felt a snake beneath your fingers.”’ 

“Try me. Ah, Luke, after so many years, do you not 
know me? I do not wish to hear your trouble unless you 
think it would relieve you to tell me. I always thought 
that Eva was the trouble, that when she was settled, your 
heaviest grief would depart from you. What have you 
to worry about now? Your business is in a prosperous 
condition ; you have no family to provide for.” 

“Thank God for that,” ejaculated her husband, the 
look of misery again settling on his face. 

Mrs. Harrington went on : ‘‘ If you were a Catholic there 
need be no difficulty. We always have a true friend in 
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any doubt. Why cannot you do the same and confide 
in some clergyman ? ” 

An amused smile hovered on the sick man’s face. “Mr. 
Blane, for instance,” he said, ‘‘ who prayed over me the 
day you let him in to see me.” 

“Mr. Blane would be better than keeping some misery 
to yourself so long,” she replied. ‘‘ But there are others, 
if you do not like him.” 

“ Much good any of them could do me!” was the 
contemptuous reply. “‘ No, I will have nothing to do with 
any of the ministers.” 

“ Well, then, will you have a priest? Even if you do 
not become a Catholic, you could have a confidential talk 
with a good sensible man, who could help you.” 

Mr. Harrington made no answer, but closed his eyes, 
weary as it appeared of so much talk, as if he would like 
to say, “ Let me alone.” 

He was a very unsatisfactory man to deal with; but 
the good lady was well accustomed to his peculiar ways ; 
and being determined to assist him even against his will, 
she persisted in giving her advice on this occasion, instead 
of yielding to him as she usually did. 

“ There is no one,” she continued after a pause, “ who 
can love you more than I, but there are others who can help 
you far more. If your trouble is a matter of business, 
you have a tried and trusted friend—a noble honest man 
—in Thady O’Bryan. Tell your difficulty to him: he 
will know how to aid you, or tell you what is best to be 
done. Do speak to him when he comes up; he is waiting 
downstairs to know if you are able to see him.” 

“ Who is waiting for me ? ” inquired Luke, not seeming 
to understand her remarks, hismind apparently far away, 
as was often the case now. 

“ Mr. O’Bryan is waiting,” she repeated. 

“ Speak of ould Harry, and he is at your elbow,” said 
Thady, walking into the room, after giving a little tap at 
the door, but not waiting for it to be answered. ‘‘ I thought 
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you were forgetting me, Mrs. Harrington ; so I just made 
bold to follow you.” 

“ Ah, your welcome is always assured, as you know, 
Mr. O'Bryan,” she replied, rising and moving away from 
the couch, that the visitor might approach the invalid, 
who tried to raise himself to speak. 

“ And how js the man of the house to-day? Sure this 
won’t do at all ; it is getting well you should be now. Come, 
cheer up, man alive!” he continued, grasping the thin, 
worn hand extended to him by Mr. Harrington, in his own 
firm yet gentle clasp. 

Mrs. Harrington placed a chair for him close to her 
husband, thinking she had succeeded in securing a conver- 
sation which might lead to a satisfactory result. Her one 
desire was to relieve Mr. Harrington in mind and body. 
She had said truly that there was nothing possible (for a 
good woman, be it understood) which she would not do for 
her husband. If misfortune was in store for him, she was 
quite ready to share it, as she had shared his prosperity. 

Mr. O’Bryan took the proffered chair, and as he seated 
himself, he said to Mr. Harrington: “ And I’m just after 
hearing that you are getting one of the finest young fellows 
in Sydney for a son-in-law. By the powers, but they'll 
make a handsome pair, God bless them.” 

“ Amen,” said Mrs. Harrington, seeing that her husband 
made no reply to Thady’s kind wishes. “ And now,” 
she added, “ I’ll leave you together, but first I must give 
you a drink, Luke,” she continued, turning towards 
him. 

He turned his eyes on her with a look of such utter 
hopelessness, that she was glad of an excuse to hasten 
from the room, in order to hide the tears which she could 
no longer repress. 

“ Whatever can be the matter? ?” she wondered. “ Is 
it debt, or dishonest dealings, or disgrace ?”’ 

She was soon to learn what it was, and never should 
she have imagined so bitter a trouble, so heart-rending 
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a sorrow had clung to her husband during all these long 
years. 

On her return to the room, Mr. Harrington was sitting 
up leaning on the couch, an amused smile on his thin worn 
face, while he listened to some remarks of Thady, who 
always cheered him. 

‘Come, now, drink good luck to us all in this bumper 
that Mrs. Harrington is bringing you; though maybe 
it is nothing stronger than wine or jelly, sir,” said Thady. 

“ Just so,” answered Mrs. Harrington smiling, and offer- 
ing it to her patient. “ Will you have some, Mr. O’Bryan ? ” 

‘“ No, thank you, ma’am. You know you gave me a 
good taste of the real thing downstairs. I never was a 
lover of this weak stuff. That reminds me, Mr. Harring- 
ton, of what I was telling you of the banquet—sorry 
I was that you could not be there. What do you think, 
but young Mr. Plymmer asked me would I take a slice 
of sucking-pig !” 

Mr. Harrington laughed at the look of disgust on Thady’s 
face. 

“ And what did you say to him?” he asked. 

“< No, thank you, sir,’ says I, the name of it was enough 
for me. Couldn’t it be roast pig? Fancy the ugly name 
he gave it. In Ireland we always said roast pig—that had 
‘a civilized sound about it. But to hear of sucking-pig, 

ugh!” 

The gesture of contempt which accompanied this speech 
made Mr. Harrington laugh again. His devoted wife, 
delighted at seeing him so cheerful, turned her grateful 
eyes on Thady. “ You always do him good,” she said; 
“ whenever you come he is more cheerful for days. And 
now I will leave you. There is something I want him to 
tell you; some trouble which retards his recovery. If 
you can help him with your advice I know you will do so.” 
She arranged some cushions to make her husband’s head 
rest more comfortably, and was turning away when the 
patient caught her hand. “Don’t go, wife!” he said, 
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in a husky whisper. ‘‘ You shall hear all. Keep your 
promise, if you cam, and do not recoil from me.” 

She had already placed an arm-chair for Mr. O’Bryan 
near the poor sufferer’s couch, and now she seated herself 
beside it, near enough for her to hold her husband’s hand. 
Clasping it tenderly in her own, she waited—little she 
imagined for what a tale of woe. 

O’Bryan looked from the worn attenuated man to the 
patient, grave, but expectant woman at his feet. 

The soft breeze sent the perfume of early summer flowers 
through the window and stirred the heavy curtains, making 
them sway gently to and fro. So still was the room that 
their light rustle was distinctly heard. That and the low 
tick of a little clock on the mantelpiece were the only 
sounds for several minutes. 

Thady was the first to break the oppressive silence. 
“Mr. Harrington,” he began in a low tone, “ you are 
killing yourself ; some concealed trouble is eating the heart 
out of you. The doctors say until it can be removed there 
is no hope for any real cure.” | 

He paused, and Mr. Harrington was about to answer, 
but Thady said, “ Wait a moment, sir, let me say just this 
first. From what you said to me the night you were 
taken ill, and a few other things since, I suspect the cause 
of your trouble. Maybe, if I had given you a different 
answer that night, things might be better. We all have 
enough to forgive and be forgiven for, God knows. Then 
why should I seek revenge for the mistake of my neighbour ? 
Let bygones be bygones.” 

The old man paused and drew his red silk handkerchief 
over his brow. His hearers could not imagine the severe 
struggle going on in the heart of the speaker, which struggle 
brought the great beads of perspiration to his forehead. 

One of his listeners wondered whatever he could mean by 
such a peculiar speech; the other knew that too well. 

He resumed: “ I believe you could have prevented the 


death of Mr. Roderick McDermott, and you did not. Know- 
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ing him to be innocent, you let him die, and would not come 
forward to save him.” 

“ Mr. O’Bryan !’’—broke in Mrs Harrington; but the 
old man waved his hand in so commanding a manner that 
she thought it better to allow him to finish his strange 
speech. 

“I had sworn to avenge his death—he was my foster- 
brother—but it was a wicked oath, for what good could it 
be to him or his? And——” 

“ Mr. O’Bryan!’’ interrupted Mrs. Harrington again, 
for seeing that her husband had never moved, she thought 
he could not have heard the strange remarks of Thady— 
“ Do you forget that we had left for Europe before the 
murder was committed? How, then, could Luke prevent 
McDermott’s death, even supposing him to be innocent ? ” 

A flush rose to the old man’s face, and his eyes sparkled 
with indignation at the implied doubt of his friend’s inno- 
cence. But he suppressed the feeling, and answered the 
lady quietly: 

“No ma’am, excuse me, you had not left for Europe. 
The ship did not sail until the morning after the murder, 
though she cleared out from the jetty the previous evening. 
The captain heard of Simmonds’ death before he left 
Sydney, so did others who were on board. Simmonds was 
shot about g o’clock in the long summer evening—you 
remember you went home in January—the ship sailed 
about five next morning. If Mr. Harrington had been very 
anxious about it, he could have come ashore, or he might 
even have got the captain to delay a little longer.” 

“ But why should he come ashore? No one blamed 
McDermott then, at least we had not heard so,” and as 
she spoke she could not but wonder at the immobility of 
her husband, who, reclining on the cushions she had placed 
for him, had his face almost hidden in them; while his 
left hand, pressed to his forehead, completed the covering. 
His right hand was clasped in that of his wife. 

“ Ay, why indeed?” murmured Thady, meeting her 
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inquiring gaze with a look of deepest commiseration, and 
a sad shake of the head. A long and most uncomfortable 
pause ensued. Mrs. Harrington thought “Surely Luke 
will speak now; he cannot but speak.”’ 

But Luke neither spoke nor moved, and after a long pause 
Thady continued: ‘ To finish a painful subject and be 
done with it, I must tell you that I take back what I said 
to you, Mr. Harrington, that night on the balcony in answer 
to your remark about the ruin of a respectable family. 
I know you have been punished bitterly, without my in- 
terference—’’ the old man’s voice trembled, but he shook 
off his emotion, and continued: “I solemnly promise 
you never to come back to this matter again in any way, 
on one condition, and that is——” 

His voice faltered, he hesitated, and Mrs. Harrington 
exclaimed in tones of agonised entreaty, “ Luke! why do 
you not speak? Do you hear your best friend—as I 
always believed him to be—insinuating that you are guilty 
of McDermott’s death ? ” 

“ And he is right, wife!” replied Mr. Harrington, half 
rising from his recumbent position, and turning his pale 
sad face towards her. ; 

“Yes! O’Bryan,” he continued, suddenly drawing 
his right hand away from his wife’s clasp, and holding it 
‘open before the old man, “you are right. This hand 
discharged the shot which sent Simmonds to his grave. 
McDermott died for the crime that I had committed.” 

Exhausted by the exertion he had made, and the suffer- 
ing he endured, the wretched man fell back into his former 
position. 

No one spoke. Mrs. Harrington was too much crushed 
by this most unexpected revelation to have words at her 
command. Failure in business, bankruptcy, even fraudu- 
lent or dishonourable transactions, she imagined she might 
be told, as she sat waiting. And such things would have 
been very hard for her to listen to, for she hated falsehood 
and deceit as much as any person well could hate. 
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But murder! the murder of two innocent men who 
had never even annoyed her husband was so amazing a 
crime, she seemed suddenly stricken dumb with astonish- 
ment and horror, With her eyes fixed on her husband, 
her hands clasped, she sat as still as a statue, unable to 
speak or move. 

O’Bryan, who had already become convinced of Mr. 
Harrington’s knowledge of the murder if the crime had 
been committed by other hands, was not much surprised 
at the confession. 

Both remained silent from different motives. O’Bryan 
was distressed that Mrs. Harrington should have been 
present at such a very painful scene. He never imagined 
when he ventured to bring up the subject of his former 
conversation for the purpose of relieving the mind of the 
sick man that such a revelation would be the outcome. 

Mr. Harrington was always so reticent, so immovable, 
that Thady was convinced he would not speak, and was 
now at a loss what to do next ; he had made a sad blunder, 
when he only intended to help the unfortunate man, already 
suffering so bitterly from remorse. 

But presently Mr. Harrington raised his head. “ While 
I am able,” he said, “ I will tell you all. On that fatal 
evening, I went ashore as several other men did, when we 
found that the vessel could not go out for some hours 
longer. Some sudden emergency, I forget what, delayed 
it. Mrs. Harrington and my sister had retired to their 
cabins, and did not know anything of the new arrangements. 
I was walking alone towards our house when I accidentally 
came across Simmonds and Cathcart, near the place where 
we then lived. 

“ It was a very quiet nook, thick with black wattle. There 
was a little track through it by which we could pass into 
the garden. I turned into that, and so came up with the 
two men who were walking on the path outside the fringe 
of the wattle trees. They did not see me, and, as I came 
near them, I heard that villain Cathcart making a jest 
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about my unhappy sister, who was going home with us. 
I stood as if I had been struck, and was rooted to the spot. 
They passed on towards the house. You may remember 
poor McDermott was staying there, intending to start home 
next morning; and I had thought what a surprise I 
should give him by walking in, when I found that the 
vessel would not sail. We had been regretting that we 
were obliged to part so awkwardly, Mrs. Harrington, my 
sister and I going on board, and leaving our guests in the 
house. When the vessel was delayed, it seemed quite for- 
tunate, as I could go home and spend part of the evening 
with Mr. McDermott. I did not tell Mrs. Harrington, as 
my poor sister was in her care. They would think I was 
only on deck with an acquaintance. But for Rose, I 
could have taken my poor wife with me and gone ashore 
together—Ah, what am I saying—but for Rose, we should 
never have been on board at all, and none of this misery 
and ‘crime would ever come to pass! Oh, the years of 
wretchedness I have lived since then !”’ 

He paused, and pressed his right hand over the left, 
which still partly concealed his face. 

He remained thus a few moments; then the right hand 
relaxed its grip, and he threw it despairingly back on the 
couch. 

Mrs. Harrington took it between both hers; she re- 
membered what he had said about recoiling from him, when 
she should be informed of the truth. , 

The soft pressure of her cold hand was soothing to the 
poor suffering sinner ; he felt that she did not cast him off. 
The hands clasped his as softly and tenderly as ever in 
his happiest days, a lingering clinging touch like that of a 
fond mother was added to their usual gentleness. 

Making a great effort he continued: ‘I was so over- 
come with anger and shame at the words I heard, that 
the two men had walked on some distance before I stirred. 
I might have smothered my feelings, for it was useless to 
yield to them, only the breeze carried back to me the sound 
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of Cathcart’s mocking laugh. I had already had hot words 
with him, and now enraged beyond all bounds, I rushed 
after him and his friend. I fancied they were gone into 
the house; perhaps they knew McDermott was there, 
and were going to speak to him, as both knew him well, 
and were on friendly terms at this time. Not thinking 
what I was going to do, I followed them rapidly, but they 
were, by the time I got up, out of sight. 

“ Going in by the verandah window I entered the sitting- 
room. It was empty, but by the light of the moon in the 
open window I saw McDermott’s loaded pistol on the 
table. He had been showing it to me three or four hours 
before, and must have intended taking it with him inthe 
morning. The sight of it was another temptation, the 
demon appeared to be playing into my hands. I snatched 
up the pistol and rushed back into the garden. Surely 
the evil one was helping me. Cathcart came directly 
in my way just at the corner where the young gums. were 
planted. He did not see me, as he slowly passed into the 
shade of the trees, and stood—apparently waiting. Taking 
aim I fired. I was in such a fury that not only was I ready 
to shoot him, but I could willingly have battered his hand- 
some face, till not a trace remained of that hateful beauty, 
which had so fascinated my miserable sister, the unhappy 
cause of all this trouble. No feeling of pity for this wretched 
soul which I determined to hurl into Eternity, with all its 
unrepented guilt upon it, touched my cruel heart; no 
thought of the cowardly crime of assassination, from which 
naturally I should have recoiled with horror, crossed my 
mind. Possessed by the demon of revenge, nothing but a 
wild feeling of exultation intoxicated me as my hand 
touched the trigger. But—O just Judge! from whose 
hand I would have wrested the power to punish—You 
alone can know the horror that filled my soul when the 
bullet pierced poor Simmonds. He was walking quickly 
towards Cathcart, and had just turned the comer, calling 
out—‘ No one seems ’—when his words were suddenly 
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cut short. He was exactly between us, but quite close 
to Cathcart, whom he thus covered, receiving the ball 
intended for his companion. It was out of my power to 
prevent the mischief, the shot was already fired. If Cath- 
cart had received it, I believe I should have felt no re- 
morse, at least not at that moment—it must come after- 
wards, as of course it di í 

He paused, as if exhausted, but immediately continued : 
“ But to see an innocent man like poor Simmonds die, 
and know my hand had discharged the shot which killed 
him, was something so awful that I wonder it did not drive 
me mad. I have often thought it was strange how I 
managed to live through the night. It takes a good deal 
of mental pain to kill one after all. 

“ Seeing the awful mistake I had made, I threw the pistol 
down, never thinking whose it was, or the consequences 
which might follow. My only desire was to fly from the 
spot as quickly as possible, so I hurried to the boat. I 
knew that Cathcart would see to his companion, if any aid 
were availing, and of that there was little hope. 

“That McDermott could be blamed, never occurred to 
my mind. I did not even remember him at the time.” 

A deep, weary sigh, and another long pause, and then the 
unhappy man continued : “ We sailed early next morning ; 
and during the long voyage I often wondered what had 
happened. But there was no possible way of discovering 
or remedying the evil—and I tried to drive my misery 
from remembrance. What my feelings were when at last 
I heard in London of McDermott’s arrest, trial and execu- 
tion, I need not attempt to tell you. Had I heard of his 
arrest in time I would in common justice have confessed 
the truth. But it was too late then, and this second 
death caused through my fatal shot filled up the measure 
of my misery. There was no use in bringing disgrace on 
my own people; none of McDermott’s family survived 
him, except his poor widow, who soon followed him, sent 
to an early grave through my fault. Telling the truth 
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could avail nothing, so I locked up my wretched secret 
in my own heart, where it has remained till now.” 

He ceased speaking, and remained as motionless as if 
asleep. | 

Mrs. Harrington moved her hand, saying she must give 
him a drink; but at that moment Eva appeared at the 
door. | 

“ Here is the doctor, mamma,” she said. “ I came to 
tell you. He is just coming in. Are you ready? ” | 

Eva had an idea that some business was going on, at 
which the doctor might be an undesirable visitor. She 
had remarked that Mr. O’Bryan was a considerable time 
in the room with her parents, and no sound of conversa- — 
tion or of the usual merry laugh which cheered the invalid 
met her ear. 

“Thank you, darling,” answered her mother, “ we are 
ready; bring him up, please.” __ | 

““*Scure to him,” ejaculated Thady, rising hastily, while 
Mrs. Harrington was giving her message to Eva. 

Pressing the invalid’s hand affectionately he said, “‘ Good- 
bye, Harrington. Iwill keep my word to you in the name 
of God. Cheer up now, I will see you again soon. Let me. 
out this way,” he added, addressing Mrs. Harrington. 
“ Good-bye, ma’am,”’ and he disappeared through the bal- 
cony window before the doctor entered the room. 

Mr. O’Bryan had not gone far before he met Mrs. Byrne > 
“ You are the very man I wanted to see,” she said, as she 
met him on the balcony. 

“ Well then, take the full of your eyes of me while you 
have the chance, seldom will you see a better-looking | 
fellow,” he replied merrily, though it seemed to the old 
nurse, who was a keen observer, that there was a sad ring 
in his voice. l 

Looking sharply at him, she thought his eyes appeared 
particularly moist ; but that might have been owing to the 
strong breeze just then blowing from the heads. - 

“ Yerrah !” she replied, contemptuously, “ What con- 
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ceit, for an old fellow like you, that ought to be thinking 
of his grave.” 

“ Now, don’t you know, Mrs. Byrne, that an Irishman 
isn’t in his prime till he is seventy ? And as I am a few years 
short of that figure yet, I consider myself quite a youth.” 

“Why, thin, youth, how are you? It is long since we 
parted,” replied the nurse. “But I’m keeping you stand- 
ing in this step-mother breeze, which is rather strong even 
for such a boy. Will you come on this way, as I want to 
speak to you a few minutes.” 

He readily assented, and followed her into one of the 
rooms opening on to the balcony. 

However, it was decreed that Mrs. Byrne should not have 
“ her say out,” as she called it, yet awhile ; for Eva came 
hastily after the two old friends to ask Granny would she 
see the doctor for a moment, as desired by that gentleman. 

“ Wisha, what a beau his granny was,” grumbled the 
nurse contemptuously, for Dr. Lethbridge was no favourite 
of hers. ‘‘ Please say I’ll be with him in a jiffy, Miss ; and 
Mr. O’Bryan, I must go to your house this evening for the 
bit of advice I was wanting from you,” she added to Thady, 
and then hastily turned towards the sick man’s room. 

‘“‘ Bless your honest heart ! she is the good and faithful 
servant to her old mistress,” thought O’Bryan, as he turned 
homewards. . 

“ Miss Harrington, have you got that canister handy 
that I gave you to mind some time ago? I know you have 
it safe.” | 

“Granny, safe under lock and key,” returned Eva 
smiling. Truth to tell, she had completely forgotten the 
existence of the canister, until reminded of it now, the 
evening on which she had watched the Melbourne steamer 
moving down the harbour, with Frederick Russell on its 
deck. 

Mrs. Byrne met her with the question quite unexpectedly 
on the balcony a short time after Mr. O’Bryan’s visit 
already mentioned. 
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The nurse was dressed ready for going out; her best 
black shawl carefully folded round her, and fastened at 
the throat by a bog oak brooch. The morning had been 
chilly, then the sun had come out gloriously. There was 
not a shadow on sea or sky at noonday, and Granny, who 
had lived long at Sydney, and was acquainted with what 
she stated as “ Four seasons in one day,” expected a cold 
evening and night after the lovely afternoon, and was 
dressed accordingly. 

“ I want the loan of that same canister from you, if 
you please, dear Miss Harrington. Will you get it for me ? 
But do not let it into any hand barring your own to carry— 
maybe I’d better go with you for it,” she continued. 

“ Very well, Granny, if you like,” answered Eva care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Come along, if you must see where it is kept safe.” 

The young girl was amused to see the importance placed 
by the old woman on the fact that the canister had not 
been touched by other hands, and could not be trusted to 
a messenger. 

Entering her own room, followed by the nurse, Eva un- 
locked the box where she had placed the canister on the 
day which seemed so long ago, when Edith arrived from 
England, and Mrs. Byrne was ill. 

“ There must be something very precious in it, though 
it doesn’t feel heavy,” she remarked as she put it into Mrs. 
Byrne’s hands. | 

“Ay! there is that! Precious isn’t a big enough word 
to tell what it is, or what it means to you. Precious indeed 
is it. Something which will gladden your heart and 
brighten your life, though at the same time it will make 
your young heart sad and heavy enough. But the sorrow 
will pass away, and the good it is to bring you be with 
you always after. When you have heard what must be 
told you, though it is hard to hear——”’ 

But Eva interrupted her by saying in a pleading tone 
of voice while she caught her old nurse’s hand, “ Please 
don’t tell me to-day, let me be happy while I can.” 
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A change crept over the kindly face of the old woman, 
and the serious, earnest gaze she fixed on Eva frightened 
the girl, who continued nervously: “ I have often felt 
that there must be some mystery connected with us. It 
shrouds our home like the fog we sometimes have all round 
Sydney, blotting out the beauty and light that usually 
prevail. But you know you always said, ‘ No need to cross 
the bridge till we come to it,’ so do not enter on it just 
now.” 

She tried to speak in a light, cheerful manner, but suc- 
ceeded only partially, for the old woman’s grave eyes 
overawed her. 

“ Eva,” answered Mrs. Byrne almost sternly, “are 
you so silly as to think you can run away from a trouble 
that the will of the Lord is sending you ? Don’t you know 
there is no escaping what He pleases to put on us—blessed 
be His Name.” 

“ Now, don’t be cross, there’s a dear old Granny,” re- 
plied Eva in her most coaxing tone; “ don’t lecture me 
to-day,” and she ran her fingers significantly over the ring 
which Frederick had that morning placed on her hand, 
while a happy smile passed over her blushing face. “ Let 
me be quite happy to-day, this one single day. I wasa 
bit afraid this morning, because, of course, I had to speak 
to Mr. Russell about religion, and there might have been 
a conflict. But he was so good, and will agree to all the 
Church requires—besides, he has been baptized already, 
and can easily be instructed. This made me perfectly 
happy, for I could not marry him, dear as he is to me, 
if he objected to my religion. 

“ Now, I want the day to continue happy ; to end as it 
began ; that in after years I may remember it as the special 
day of my life. Certainly I watched Frederick sailing 
away, and there may be danger in his path, but I do not 
fear that; God will guard him, and the Star of the Sea 
shield him in answer to my prayers. I want to think there 
was not a shadow on this day.” 
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She paused suddenly, as the nurse laid a hand gently 
but firmly on the girl’s shoulder. “ Ah, my child,” said 
Mrs. Byrne in a tone of deep feeling, “ I wish this day 
might be as bright as I would make all your life if I had 
the power. But you know sorrow always follows joy 
in this world as the night does day. You had some joy 
to-day, and I hope you may have many, many happy 
days before you ; but that shining ring must not be changed 
for a plain gold one until you hear a story which will bring 
grief and sorrow such as you never dreamed of. If I 
cowd save you from this, my darling, even at the price 
of my life, I would gladly do so.” , 

“ Ah, dear Granny, do not talk like that, I——”’ 

But the woman went on, as if she had not heard the 
interruption. Her hand was still on Eva’s shoulder, but 
her eyes were turned to the harbour, and her tones were 
low and earnest, as she continued: “‘ We must each go 
through what is laid out for us, you the same as the rest, 
but you know God always fits the back for the burden, 
as the old-fashioned people say. If it was to come over 
again I would not keep this from you so long. It would 
not hurt so much if it had been told to a child. Howsom- 
ever, it is mighty easy to see how anything should be done 
when it is too late to undo the mistake. Though you must 
have a sad heart through it, that is better than a guilty 

one, and some of the folks you love have both this blessed 
“minute.” | 

She paused, but Eva made no reply, and the nurse added 
as she drew her hand away: “ I am going now to speak 
to Mr. O’Bryan. To-morrow, please God, I will tell you 
all.” 

She folded a large silk handkerchief round the canister, 
tying the ends securely, and they left the room.,”: 

“So,” thought Eva, as she stood alone on the balcony, 
when Granny was gone, “ I shall hear the end of this mys- 
tery soon. It cannot be anything very serious with all 
Granny’s croaking. It is a pity that I stopped her after 
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all. I might as well have listened, only 1 thought I would 
try to keep all sorrow out of this day. She would not let 
me do that, for her solemn speech and still more solemn 
looks make me shiver! Ah, what nonsense this is—being 
frightened at nothing,” and she turned to look down on 
the ever-varying, ever new beauty which met her eyes in 
the surroundings of her lovely home. 

As her eyes roved over the water, she recalled the happy 
conversation that she that morning had held with Frederick 
Russell, and in imagination again watched the steamer 
bearing him away down the harbour, the sun shining and 
the waves sparkling. 

Again she smiled and thought, “‘ No shadow on the day 
after all.” If she could have known of the conversation 
which went on in her father’s room while she was enjoy- 
ing her happy interview with Mr. Russell, her feelings at 
this moment would have been widely different. 

Never having known areal trouble, her young life passing 
pleasantly and calmly in a quiet well-ordered home, with 
her gentle amiable mother ; surrounded with every com- 
fort and convenience that wealth could purchase, it was 
not easy for Eva to believe Mrs. Byrne’s warning. 

Added to this, she had been so absorbed in the events 
of the last few days, that her anxiety concerning her father, 
and the inquiries she had resolved to make were almost 
forgotten. ; | 

She remembered them now with a smile. Things look 
so different seen from different points of view. Just now, 
the sunshine of her own happiness diffused itself over 
all her surroundings, brightening and beautifying every- 
thing. 

The sky was clearer, the earth fairer, all nature more 
exquisitely beautiful than ever before, because the ftush 
of happiness from within her own heart gilded all. 

Yet, with all her determination not to see the gloomy 
side or heed the dim forebodings shadowed forth by her 
old nurse—an uncomfortable sensation crept into her 
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heart as she recalled the appearance of the trio, to whom 
she had announced the arrival of Dr. Lethbridge that 
morning. 

The sad, hopeless look of Mr. Harrington was nothing 
new ; she had seen him several times since his illness look- 
ing nearly as wretched as on this occasion. Nearly, never 
quite as hopeless—for there was a different expression this 
time, she remarked, and wondered at it. 

The compassionate gaze of Mr. O’Bryan was not remark- 
able considering the kind-heartedness which made him ever 
ready to sympathize with suffering in any form; and his 
long friendship with Mr. Harrington, who esteemed him 
so highly. 

It was quite possible that her father had been making 
a confidant of Thady (Eva thought) about money troubles 
or other matters, and the good old man would naturally 
feel compassionate. 

But it was her mother’s pale face—her horror-stricken 
expression, that—now when she took time to think of it— 
frightened Eva. 

“ Whatever made her look like that?” she thought. 
“ A short time before my dear mother was speaking to 
Fred, and looking so pleased and happy. Then Mr. O’Bryan 
came, and talked most cheerfully to him, telling him the 
happy news, and speaking so hopefully of the coming 
trip. Scarcely an hour later the doctor came, and I saw 
that wonderful, freezing look on her dear face, when I ran 
up to announce him.”’ 

She paused to think, and as “ Forgotten things stumble 
back strangely,” she remembered all that had disquieted 
her since her father’s illness, and fear again took up its 
residence in her soul. 

“ Judging from Mamma’s dolorous face, there is— 
there must be something awful. Then Granny’s prognos- 
tics—and, ‘what I was nearly forgetting, the speech I 
overheard, when Mamma was entreating Granny to tell 
me something. Now here J am making the day miserable 
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myself: I will not think of those doleful things. I must 
shake the feeling of despondency off.” 

Remembering that she had not seen her father all the 
afternoon—not since the doctor’s visit—she turned to- 
wards the invalid’s room, to inquire for him. 

Mrs. Harrington was with him, and as Eva entered, her 
father was saying: “ What a pity she did not become a 
nun ! ” 

“Ts it for me you wish that, my dear father ? ”? inquired 
his daughter, going up to his bedside, not feeling quite 
at her ease, though endeavouring to appear unem- 
' barrassed. 

“ Yes, my poor child,” he replied, holding out his hand 
to her. “ Much misery would have been spared you then ; 
but it was not to be.” 

“It was not my vocation,” she replied, standing beside 
his bed. “If it had been, I dare say you would have op- 
posed it, like Miss Ingram’s parents did hers. It always 
seems to be the way.” 

The girl felt annoyed at her father’s wish, which had 
escaped on several other occasions. 

Why he should appear so anxious to part with his only 
child was a puzzle to her. The idea of having her settled 
for life in a convent, where he should seldom meet her, 
where he need have no further intercourse with her, was 
not peculiarly gratifying to her self-love. 

“ He would be glad to get rid of me, and never be bothered 
with me again,” was the way she expressed her opinion 
in her own mind. But she never gave utterance to this 
thought, even to her mother, though she wondered what 
could be the reason. 

“ Why does he always wish this,” the young girl had 
often felt inclined to say, but something forced her to be 
silent. 

Mr. Harrington could not be supposed’to have the high 
opinion of religious life which his wife might very well 
entertain. He did not know what Catholics thought 
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of convents, and could not regard them in anything like 
the same light. 

It certainly seemed a strange desire for a non-Catholic 
father, especially on the day of his consent to the be- 
trothal of his only child with such a desirable son-in-law 
as Frederick Russell. 

“ Well, well, no use talking of it any more,” said Mr. 
Harrington, after a pause, during which he looked earnestly 
into the happy young face beside him. While holding 
her hand, he had drawn his daughter into a chair close to 
his bed. 

“ You had your choice,” he continued, “‘ and you have 
chosen a life that seems to promise you more than the 
usual share of happiness. It seems a very wise and suitable 
as well as happy choice. May it prove to be so, my dear 
= child; for you must surely believe that I only wish your 
happiness.” 

He clasped the hand he held, then relaxing his hold, he 
continued : “ I will tell you my reason for wishing that you 
had chosen the life of a nun—a very selfish reason no 
doubt—because in that case I should not have been 
obliged to reveal some disagreeable facts, which it is my 
duty to make known to you, when you are on the point 
of entering another family. It is hard to do this, and I 
had hoped, as I had earnestly wished, that I might never 
see this day.” 

His voice trembled, and he was unable to proceed. 

“ My dear father,” said Eva, “ do not distress yourself 
this way; there is no necessity to tell me anything yet. 
I am not going into a strange family for a long time. Wait 
till you are better, and—— 

“No, my child, the time has come, the trouble is here 
—let us face it bravely. You must learn some painful 
truths concerning your parents, which (brought up as you 
have been) will shock and horrify, as well as grieve you 
intensely. Yet a day may come, when you will be glad 
—nay not glad—that is impossible—but relieved by the 
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knowledge of the circumstance, which I must reveal, 
though it is in itself a bitter shame and disgrace,—inas- 
much as by it you are spared a weight of ignominy coming 
from ” 

“ O Luke!” interrupted Mrs. Harrington, fearing that 
he might in his present mood tell Eva the astounding news 
he had that morning revealed toO’Bryan. ‘‘ You have had 
too much excitement to-day! Let me tell Eva.” 

“ No, Ellen, it is my duty. Your portion of the trouble 
has been bravely and generously borne all these long 
years; and to-day I put a heavy, I should say an almost 
intolerable, burden on your already over-laden shoulders, 
the outcome—alas! of this first disgrace, for my mad 
anger was the consequence of - 

She would not allow him to proceed. She was deter- 
mined to keep back the dreaded confession. 

“ O Luke!” she cried, putting her arm around his neck, 
and drawing his face close to hers, as a mother would 
soothe a suffering infant, but at the same time preventing 
the possibility of speaking. ‘‘ Do not excite yourself need- 
lessly ; do not mention this trouble. If you do not wish 
me to tell Eva, Granny can acquaint her with all that is 
necessary for her to know. I have already asked her to 
do so.” | 

“No, no!” entreated Eva, who had silently listened 
to her parents until now, and mentally wondered what 
this’strange scene could mean. ‘‘ No, I would rather hear 
it—whatever it is—from yourselves,” and she slipped down 
on her knees beside her father’s bed. | 

There was a momentary silence, and then Eva went 
on: “ Granny has declared her intention of relating some 
tale of misery to-morrow. She says it is necessary for me 
to know it. Probably it is the same thing, but if you will 
not allow Mamma to speak, and you feel able to do so your- 
self, I prefer hearing it from you, my dear father. I can 
only hope that God will give me patience to bear whatever 
trouble He sends.” 
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She turned her tearful blue eyes beseechingly on her 
father and, clasping her hands tightly together, awaited 
the news. 

Mrs. Harrington sat down again in her chair quite close 
to her husband, determined to stop him if he alluded to 
the last most terrible trouble, which she resolved should 
not be revealed to Eva. 

The sick man turned towards Eva, and laid his hand 
caressingly on her head. 

“ My poor child,” he said softly, “ you must not grieve 
—nor fancy it can ever make any difference to your mother 
or me—we have known it all your life—everything will 
remain the same as before. But Eva listen; my dear 
wife had no children, for which I have always felt thankful 
to the merciful Providence ruling all things, seeing what 
must have been their miserable heritage.” 

Eva’s eyes fell, and she bowed her head on her clasped 
hands. The brightness of the happy day was vanishing 
now, much as she had endeavoured to retain it. Her 
endeavours were all in vain, and there was now no pre- 
tence of attempting to avoid the shadow of impending 
sorrow. She waited passively, until Mr. Harrington, after 
a slight pause, continued: “ You are not really our 
daughter, but—adopted at your birth. You are the child 
of my unhappy sister Rose. To conceal her disgrace, my 
dear wife passed as your mother.” 

He stopped suddenly, evidently much exhausted by all 
this conversation, as well as by other emotions, of which 
Eva knew nothing. She, poor girl, made no reply, only 
bowed her head still lower till her face was buried in the 
counterpane, and Mrs. Harrington could see the flush of 
shame mounting along the fair cheek, creeping up to the 
roots of her sunny hair; but neither woman spoke nor 
moved. 

“ Aunt Rose, my mother! and that villain Cathcart, 
as Mr. O’Bryan called him, my father,” was the thought 
that crushed the poor girl’s head down in her humiliation. 
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Surely all the happiness was gone out of this memorable 
day. 

“Do not grieve too much about it, my child,” said 
Mr. Harrington, at last, passing his hand gently over her 
burning cheek, and trying to lift her head. ‘The time will 
come, perhaps all too soon, when you will be grateful to 
God that you are not more nearly related to me—not my 
daughter. Now do not fret, it will make no difference to 
any of us.” 

But still Eva gave no answer, though it was evident 
Mr. Harrington expected one. The silence was becoming 
too painful. But the young girl was stunned by the aston- 
ishing revelation, she could command no words with which 
to reply. Though she had expected some painful history, 
this had never occurred to her imagination. It was a 
shocking revelation, and as much a surprise as if she had 
received no warning of coming evil. Educated in a con- 
vent, trained by the nuns to seek happiness in a pure, 
unspotted life, then shielded from evil by an admirable 
mother, who was a noble example of the Christian matron 
—nothing could have been more shocking to a girl like 
Eva than this painful revelation. And then—to come 
at this particular time—it was a cruel blow to all her hopes. 
As the Swedish poet wrote : 

All the light went into sydden darkness. 
Life stood bare in ghastly starkness. 

Eva felt as if she never again could hold up her head, or 
face the people among whom her days up to this had passed 
so tranquilly. She, the nameless waif—the child of scorn, 
instead of the petted and flattered heiress of the honoured 
Luke Harrington. Yet the teaching of her childhood came 
to her aid. In all the gloom which the sorrowful announce- 
ment had thrown around her, the words: “ Not my will, 
but Thine, be done,” occurred to her memory. It is only 
reasonable for a creature to submit to whatever cross the 
Creator is pleased to send, knowing that He always does that 
which is best for the creature, hard as it may appear. 
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Then, like a gleam of sudden sunshine penetrating the 
gloom of a wintry sky, the comforting thought flashed 
through her mind, thts cannot be the story alluded to by 
Mrs. Byrne. She remembered Granny had said, though 
the story to be told was sorrowful, there was some comfort 
to be gained by it. Then there was the assertion that the 
old canister contained something of great value to Eva— 
something to be concealed from every one, especially “ the 
young English lady.” Might not this be proof of her 
parent’s marriage—they may have concealed it for some 
reason, as others have done—such is said to be often done. 
Mrs. Byrne knew aunt Rose—to call her mother was im- 
possible just now. Might she not have been entrusted 
with a precious paper, as she was so anxious to preserve 
the canister which probably contained it. The old nurse 
was especially anxious about the safety of the canister till 
Mr. Harrington had made his will. 

This had amused Eva at the time, but she thought she 
could perceive a reason for it now. Should Mr. Harrington 
have neglected to make his will, and the truth about Eva’s 
parentage be disclosed, of course there would be some dis- 
agreeable things. The nurse could not endure that her 
darling should be supplanted by Miss Mowbray, as might 
possibly be the case. 

Since the will was made, the treasure was not inquired 
for by Granny until this very afternoon, when it was to 
be taken to Mr. © Bryan, who was appointed Mr. Harring- 
ton’s executor. All this passed through Eva’s mind in 
much less time than it takes to write it, and it comforted 
her, even though it was only a supposition. She caught 
at it, as some hopé of escape from her difficulty. She would 
hold it to her sad heart till she saw Granny. 

Mr. Harrington was repeating his last words, “ Do not 
grieve, child,” when at length she raised her head. Rising 
from her kneeling position, she answered: “ I will try not 
to do so, but you know it was a great shock to me. It 
cannot be remedied, I know, by crying over it; still it is 
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natural to grieve at losing you, my dear, kind father,” 
she stooped and kissed his forehead; “and my beloved 
mother at the same time.” 

Mrs. Harrington had moved quietly from her place on 
the other side of the bed, and folding the girl in her affec- 
tionate embrace she said, in tones which left no doubt of 
their sincerity, “ No! my own darling child, you will 
not lose us; you will ever be our beloved daughter just 
the same as you always were. This painful story need 
not be alluded to again; your position is not altered by it 
in any way. Come with me now, my poor dear,” and the 
kind mother drew her gently from the room, as the long- 
suppressed tears rained from the sad blue eyes, which had, 
so far, little cause for weeping. 

“ That dreaded scene is over,” thought Mr. Harrington, 
as he watched them disappear. “ What a day this has 
been!” A feeling of relief from the weight of a long- 
sustained burden stole into his heart, and he soon fell into 
a peaceful sleep, unlike the sleep which he usually had. 
Mrs. Harrington soon came in again, and finding her 
patient resting so calmly, she did not remain, but softly 
closing the door, she entered the next room. 

Her quiet, gentle way of moving about the sick room 
never disturbed the lightest slumber ; indeed, her presence 
always had a soothing effect on Mr. Harrington. Pre- 
sently she came out, dressed for walking, and met Edith 
in the hall. “ Are you going out, aunt ?”’ inquired Miss 
Mowbray, in amazement, for it was a very uncommon 
thing to see Mrs. Harrington going out alone. 

“ Yes, my dear ; your uncle is in a nice sleep, from which 
I think he will not wake till my return. I am only going 
to the church; there is Benediction this evening, and I 
have not been there for a very long time. Kate will be 
with me.” 

She was passing on, when she noticed a bundle of letters 
in Edith’s hands, and remembered it was mail day, an event 
of much more importance in those times than the present- 
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day writers can easily imagine. But it was little wonder 
that Mrs. Harrington had forgotten the existence of the 
English mail on this particular occasion. Still, in all her 
own trouble she remembered that other people had feelings, 
and smiling at Edith she said kindly, “ I see you have a 
nice budget of English news,” and she touched the hastily- 
opened letters in a playful manner, as if nothing more 
weighty pressed upon her heart. 

“ Yes, aunt, I have just read a long, interesting letter 
from Jessie McLean, your young country woman, who was 
so kind to me at Madam de Brulart’s. Just fancy! she 
is actually coming out here with her parents; won’t that 
be nice? But I will tell you all the news another time ; 
not to detain you now.” 

“ Very well, my dear; it is getting rather late. I am 
glad you have such pleasant news. Good-bye for a little 
while,” and the aunt passed on to meet her companion, 
Kate, who was waiting. 

“ Mother,” said a little girl coming home after Bene- 
diction, “ did you see that lady crying in the corner of the 
pew? She was crying all the Benediction time.” 

“ What lady are you speaking of ? ” asked the mother. 
“ I did not notice any one crying.” 

“ The one with the velvet cloak and beautiful lace, and 
such a lovely thing round her neck. She had her two 
hands joined over her eyes, and she wore such a splendid 
ring. I could not help watching her. I wonder what she 
had to cry for?” | 

“That was Mrs. Luke Harrington, one of the richest 
women in Sydney. But riches do not make happiness. 
Her husband is very ill; he has no religion and may be 
dying. Perhaps anxiety on his account is the cause of 
her tears. Pray for him to die a good Catholic, for he is 
a kind, charitable man.” 

The speaker was standing in the shade of the church, 
waiting for a member of her family who had not yet come 
out, and did not see Mrs. Harrington, who, hearing the 
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conversation, shrank back, hoping that Mrs. Daveny would 
pass on. But the lady continued in a low voice, yet dis- 
tinct enough to reach the subject of her remarks: ‘ Your 
cousin, Bride, is an intimate friend of Miss Harrington, 
and the family have always been kind, good friends to us 
all. Be sure, Aileen, when you return to school to get 
plenty of prayers for the conversion of Mr. Harrington.”’ 

“ Oh, yes, mother, Pll ask all the girls to pray for him. 
We are sure to get our prayer.” 

And the sad, pale woman who overheard the conversation 
felt comforted at the thought that so many innocent 
children would supplicate heaven for mercy on her guilty 
husband. 


CHAPTER VI 


S this Miss O’Connor actually coming to visit us at 
last? ” exclaimed Edith Mowbray, who—busy 
training some trailing vines into the form which suited 
her fancy—did not see Bride until she was standing 
on the pathway beside her. 

“Yes, indeed it is time for me to come,” replied the 
visitor, as Edith disentangled a ribbon which had caught 
in the vine, making its wearer a prisoner to a flowery 
: maze. 

“Let me unfasten that for you, you cannot see it so 
easily,” said Bride, and suiting the action to the word she 
released Edith, who laughed at the absurdity of tying 
herself to a vine by a yard of pink ribbon, and expecting a 
visitor to come to her aid. 

“It is fortunate for you, Bride (and very fortunately 
you came at the proper moment to put me under an obliga- 
tion), for I had almost resolved not to know you next time 
we should meet, just to pay you off for staying away so 
long. But I must kiss you now.’ 

Receiving the affectionate greeting, Bride had to offer 
a due apology for her absence, adding, ‘‘ But you know, 
my dear Edith, I have not so much leisure as you or Eva. 
My good pupils keep me continually occupied.” 

Edith made no answer for the moment. The thought 
occurred to her as it had done on previous occasions: 
“ What a curious thing it is that a family as well to do as 
Bride’s should have a daughter spending her time teach- 
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ing as a daily governess in Sydney, living with her aunt, 
Mrs. Daveny, instead of being at home with her mother.” 
But she made no remark about it, merely saying, “ Come 
round this way, it is cooler than walking up the long path. 
Aunt and Eva have gone to do some shopping, but will 
be home soon.” 

“ When are you leaving for the South ?”’ inquired Bride, 
as they walked towards the house. 

““ Next Wednesday, by the steamer—I think it is named 
Tasmania after the island we are to visit. Anyhow, 
it goes on Wednesday.” 

“The day after to-morrow! Whatever will Eva say 
to me for not coming near her till now? I have been so 
very busy.” 

“ Oh, she will forgive you! Whatever you do is always 
right, you know. I told her the other day it is you who 
should be her cousin instead of me. I often thought that 
there is a great resemblance, too, between you, while there 
is not a scrap of likeness of uncle or aunt in their daughter.’ 

“ You often see members of the same family quite un- 
like,” answered Bride, “ but something turns.up and the 
likeness flashes out at once. I think Eva is very like 
your aunt in disposition.” 

“ Well, yes, they are both very good tempered, indeed ; 
though not of the milk-and-water kind that cannot give 
out a straight speech when necessary.” And Edith 
laughed. 

“How is Mr. Harrington’s health? I heard he was 
steadily improving,” said Bride, just as they reached the 
door. 

‘“ Oh, yes! he is very much better,” returned his niece. 
“He will be glad to see you. He was inquiring about 
you yesterday.” 

Opening the door she said, “ Did you ever feel anything 
as hot as this weather? I shall be all melted soon. Do 
you think it very hot?” 

“Indeed, it is hot,” replied Bride; “ but, of course, 
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you feel it more, as this is your first summer in Austra- 
lia.” 

As Bride followed Edith into the beautiful drawing- 
room which was furnished with every convenience that 
wealth could procure to mitigate the heat, she thought 
how charmingly cool and pleasant it was, especially if 
contrasted with her own experience of Sydney summers, 
‘passed in stuffy school-rooms, listening to her little pupils, 
poor attempts at drawing music from a well-worn piano- 
forte. 

But such thoughts must not be indulged; each living 
being has a place in life. Though Bride’s did not appear 
to be as pleasant as those of her young friends, or the duties 
pertaining to it as agreeable as were theirs, yet it had its 
pleasures, too. 

Having paid a visit to Mr. Harrington, who had not 
been so well during the last few days, owing to the excite- 
ment he had undergone, Bride was ready for Eva, who 
had returned from the shopping expedition, and now 
carmed off her friend for a “ long talk.” 

There was so much to say, and the two had not met 
for some time; naturally, they were delighted to have 
this last opportunity for conversation before they parted. 

Edith informed them that she was obliged to attend to 
some important business for Mrs. Harrington, and so left 
them alone. 

But when the two girls were quite alone there was very 
little conversation. Each felt a change had come into 
their young life, formerly so familiar and sisterly—some- 
thing which prevented the. possibility of unrestrained. 
confidence in which they once indulged. They felt that 
they never again could be as they were in the past, and 
their conversation, though affectionate, was constrained. 

Eva always thought that Bride had some secret reason 
for not caring to speak of her year in Melbourne, as already 
mentioned ; and now she had a sad secret in her own keep- 
ing which she would not, for any consideration, have shared 
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with Bride. It was really a relief when Kate came to 
say Mrs. Harrington wanted the two young ladies in the 
drawing-room. 

When taking her seats Bride promised a punctual 
correspondence during the absence of her dear friends ; 
and bidding them a loving farewell she returned home to 
Mrs. Daveny’s, very lonely at the prospect of absence 
and the future changes which must follow. 

She was agreeably surprised by an unexpected visit 
from Annie O’Bryan, who gave her an amusing account 
of a trip to Nelson Vale, on the occasion of a bazaar in aid 
of the local church. 

“I never laughed so much in my life.” said Annie. 
““You know we went by steamer, and it ran on a sand 
bank—I would think it should be called a mud bank, by 
the look of the men who were about.” 

“ Oh, that was rather awkward,” said Bride. ‘‘ Were 
you far from the landing-place ? ”’ 

“I heard them say it was about three miles. The 
tide was quite out. I suppose the time was not well 
arranged, or we should not have arrived at low tide. Of 
course, we had to wait on board until something could 
be done. Mr. Bray said one good thing was that we must 
now be too late for the collection, even if we did get up to 
the church. You know how my father hates anything in 
the least disrespectful to the Church, and he informed Mr. 
Bray quite stiffly that all intending contributors could 
forward their offerings to the priest, or one of the committee, 
whom he named.” 

“ Just like your dear honest father, God bless him!” 
exclaimed Bride. ‘‘ It would be well for us if a few more 
such men were about.” 

“ Well,” continued Annie, passing over the compliment 
to her father without comment, “ after a long delay we 
got into boats, and were rowed close to what is called the 
jetty. But the tide being at its lowest the water was so 
shallow that the boats stuck in the mud, and about fifty 
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yards of the passage had to be got over in bullock drays, 
which the good People of the Vale drove down to our 
assistance.” 

“ Well, it is a blessing to get safe out of the dirty boats 
at any rate,” said Bride, laughing. 

“ Ah, you may imagine the pretty sight we looked, 
splashed with mud and sea water, seated in bullock drays, 
to be landed before the admiring eyes of Nelson Vale, 
whose primitive inhabitants turned out to see the arrival 
of the Sydneyites.. We looked all the worse because the 
day was beautiful; everything was bright except the be- 
draggled passengers from the city.” 

“ Were there any people you knew—the residents, I 
mean ? ”- asked Bride. 

“Yes, there were the Wilmingtons. They were so 
nice; the dear old gentleman, whom my father calls 
Jacky, was extremely kind to us, and his daughters are 
not at all as stiff as I expected to find them, from all I had 
heard. Lady Thompson was there too.” 

“ And what about the sons?” inquired Bride, who 
had heard rumours of one of the young Wilmington’s 
marked attentions to Annie. She knew that any atten- 
tion from such a quarter must be very displeasing to Mr. 
O’Bryan, though no doubt flattering to his vain and 
frivolous daughter. 

“ Oh, they are very agreeable,” she replied in a careless 
tone. “ Mr. Stanley was with them a good part of the 
time; you know they are all scullers, and take a deep 
interest in such things. However, Mr. Stanley came 
home as soon as the tide rose, and the steamer floated off 
the sand bank. We stayed all night and drove home 
next day. A number of people never got off the steamer 
at all.” 

Bride noticed how Annie had turned the question from 
Mr. Wilmington to Mr. Stanley; but she brought it round 
again presently. 

“I heard,” she remarked when Annie paused, “ that 
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Mr. George Wilmington is going to a station in the far 
north.” 

“ Yes, so he said—he drove us home. Father and he 
were talking most of the way about heavy fleeces, and 
greasy wool, and shorthorns, till I was sick of them, though, 
to be sure, I had a pleasant companion in the young lady 
who accompanied us, Miss Thompson. Still I was very 
glad when the drive was over and we were safe at home. 
I think I should hate station life, if it were my lot. I 
prefer the city and shops or busy streets.” 

“ What is the other son like? ” inquired Bride, who 
appeared to be much interested in the young Wilmingtons ; 
she was so persistent. But Annie was equally interested 
in keeping them—one of the sons at least—out of the 
conversation. Her face flushed slightly at Bride’s ques- 
tion ; then, in a careless tone, as if the matter was a most 
indifferent one: ‘‘ You mean Frank—I cannot say ex- 
actly, but he seems rather nice. I must be going now, 
for I want to call and say ‘ Good-bye ’ to the Harringtons. 
Have you seen them lately ? ” 

“Yes. I had just returned from Acacia Hill when 
you came in. Mr. Harrington seems much improved 
since my last visit.” . 

“I think there is something more than sickness the 
matter in his case,” said Annie with a shake of the head. 

“Indeed ! What makes you fancy anything else could 
be the matter with him? ” answered Bride. 

“ Just this: one evening last week old Mrs. Byrne was 
down at our place on business with my father. Indeed, 
it was the very evening that Mr. Russell left Sydney. 
The old dame had a long talk with Dad. I was going 
into the room when I heard my father say, ‘ Ochone, what 
a sad heritage for poor Eva, the Lord help her! It will 
be a great grief to the poor child.’ I felt I had no business 
there at the moment, and I sneaked out again. You 
know my father hates creaking doors, and I always take 
care to have ours well oiled to please him. Indeed, my 
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carefulness served me a good turn that time. I should 
not like to meet Mrs. Byrne when she had any particular 
thing to say. I can never forget the serious look on the 
poor old woman’s face. Tears were running down her 
cheeks, and she was looking so imploringly at my father. 
Fortunately she did not see me. I wonder what is up 
with them! It may be failure in business, or insolvency.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Bride, “there is no danger of 
that I hope,” and then she remembered Eva’s hesitating 
manner with some uneasiness. But having a little more 
sense than Annie, she did not communicate her fears or 
doubts. 

“ There must be something besides sickness,” persisted 
Annie, “or why would Dad talk of Eva’s heritage as being 
sad. One might suppose it is a very good thing to be the 
rich merchant’s only daughter. Dad said it would be a 
great grief to her. It made me feel quite curious. I must 
go up there now,” and Annie rose. 

“ You won’t tell Eva what you heard, will you? It 
might set her inquiring, too, and some things are best left 
alone,” said Bride. 

“I won’t say a word about it unless I can ferret out 
what it means,” replied Annie. “I heard they will be 
leaving on Wednesday, so I must go now, or there will be 
no more time. Good-bye,” and away went Miss O’Bryan 
to pay her parting visit, and pick up what news she could. 

It was strange how unlike her good father was his only 
child, and also how little she resembled her school com- 
panions, Eva and Bride. When Mrs. Byme had some 
reason to be annoyed at the conduct of Annie, she informed 
that young lady, “ A good education was lost on her.” 

Probably that remark of the old lady was perfectly 
correct, and it might be applicable to many another girl, 
as well as Mr. O’Bryan’s only daughter. 

Her father had spared no pains or expense to have 
Annie properly educated. Girls of the same age and 
ability—as well as position—had turned out quite success- 
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fully; yet his daughter did not appear to have acquired 
the good principles carefully inculcated by conscientious 
teachers. 

It seems natural to expect that some of the ways and 
manners which are the daily life of an institution wherein 
a girl has passed most of her young days will leave their 
mark on her character; that the habits acquired by 
constant practice will remain in force long after school time 
has passed away for ever. That it is not the case is no 
fault of the school, or the teacher or the system of educa- 
tion, for Judas had the same advantages as the other 
eleven Apostles. So perhaps it was not strange to find 
such a wide difference betweén Annie and her girl friends. 
Something in the individual character of each must have 
caused it. 

Parting with Eva and Edith for a few months affected 
Annie more than she thought it could. Why did she 
weep so bitterly unless from a presentiment of “ coming 
events ” ? 

Certain it was these young friends would never again 
meet on the same terms. Changes which would alter 
were already expected. But many unexpected ones came 
also, and not a few months but a number of years elapsed 
before they met again. 

Naturally Eva expected that Mrs. Byrne would fulfil 
her promise of clearing up the mystery, as she mentally 
named it, on her return from consulting Mr. O’Bryan. 
Of course it was too late that night, and the nurse had 
said she would explain on the morrow. But when the 
morning came, the invalid was not as well as usual, which 
was a convenient excuse for further delay. On one pre- 
tence or another, the old nurse was always occupied when- 
ever Miss Harrington came near her, and about business 
that could not be interrupted. 

During the short time remaining before the departure 
of the Harringtons, there was much to be done, and little 
spare time was left to any of the family. Owing to this 
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and the wily old lady’s cleverness in evading opportunities, 
Eva never had a chance of resuming the conversation 
she so much desired with Mrs. Byrne. But at the last 
moment, when about to start for the wharf, the old woman, 
who was to remain at Acacia Hill in the absence of its 
mistress, came forward to say good-bye to Miss Harrington. 
She seemed unable to speak, but silently, with tears in 
her eyes, she put her arms round her and kissed her. 

She had already bidden farewell to the rest of the party, 
but she found words to give them. She had only tears 
for Eva. 

‘“ Good-bye, dear Granny, for a little while,” said Eva 
gently, seeing how pained the poor old woman was, though 
not by any means forgetting how unfairly she had acted 
towards her nursling, in withholding the promised infor- 
mation. 

Mrs. Byrne could not speak—perhaps would not trust 
herself to attempt to do so—but she pressed a letter into 
the girl’s hand and hurried away. Pulling on an old sun 
bonnet, which she usually wore about the house in the 
mornings, over her eyes, she wiped off the tears that in 
spite of her would trickle down her withered cheeks. 

A trip to the South was a much more serious undertaking 
in the fifties than it is now, and Granny trembled at the. 
thought of never meeting her nursling again ; as well as at 
the trouble in store for the dear girl should she return in 
safety to her home. 

Eva took the letter in silence, and put it quietly in her 
pocket; for in those days every young lady had that 
convenient article in her dress ; and was not dependent on 
the bags and sachets of a later date, to dispose of letters 
and other impedimenta. 

Mr. O’Bryan accompanied his friends on board the 
steamer and saw that everything was safely placed as Mrs. 
Harrington wished. Though Kate accompanied her mis- 
tress, it was Thady that looked after everything. He 
was the very last person to leave the boat, when she had 
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began to move off, after an affectionate leave of Mr. Har- 
rington, whom he instinctly felt he should never see again 
in this world. 

“ Had he been a brother he could not have shown more 
affectionate and considerate thoughtfulness,” remarked Mrs. 
Harrington, when speaking to Eva of their good old friend. 

Mr. Stanley, who was now conducting Mr. Harrington’s 
business, also saw the family off and stood with Thady 
watching the steamer, till she was fairly out of sight. 

The passengers remained on deck, admiring the beauti- 
ful scenes on each side as they steamed down the harbour. 

It was a lovely sunny day, the blue sky reflected on the 
sparkling water, the sloping hill clothed in the soft green of 
early summer. The scent of innumerable wild flowers 
filling the air, added to the pleasant sensation of being 
borne on the rippling water. 

Edith was delighted as she watched each pretty bay or 
point or slope they passed on their way out to the heads ; 
and Eva could not do less than enjoy their loveliness also. 
As a Sydney girl she would not easily tire of the beautiful 
harbour, and was naturally pleased to hear others express- 
ing admiration for it. 

But she would have preferred at that time, if it were 
possible, to get away somewhere alone, in order to read the 
letter which Granny had given her, assured that no human 
eye could see her. 

It was not until most of the passengers had retired to 
their berths, however, that she was at liberty, and could 
venture to draw out her precious document. 

Breaking the thick red seal which fastened it she read : 


“ My DEAR CHILD,—I did not return the canister to you, 
because it contains some papers too valuable to cross the 
sea, and you could not well leave it after you here. In it 
among other things are your mother’s marriage lines, 
and your baptism register. They are now in the care of Mr. 
Thady O'Bryan, who will see that they are kept safely, 
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and make provision for them being still safe, if anything 
should happen to him before you can claim them, as you 
may be delayed longer than you expect. I asked his 
advice, and he decided not to give them to you till after 
the death of Mr. Harrington, who had been telling him 
something of his affairs that very day. Some very strange 
things they were, I know; they must have been, or Thady 
would never have asked me not to show you the papers, 
as I fully intended, or tell you something I had on my mind. 
I know that he is your most trusty friend, so I could not 
refuse to do as he said. This is why I kept out of your way 
a bit, as maybe you saw. I was sorry to break my word, 
having promised to tell you as soon as I would get back 
from seeing him. But when I had told him my trouble, 
he said the kindest thing was now not to speak a word until 
the death of Mr. Harrington, and then you will know all. 
I heard that Mr. Harrington told you something of the 
trouble about his sister Rose. But he does not know 
the truth of that matter, and it is too late to tell him now. 
Your parents were as well married as he was himself, only I 
cannot explain this now. He never suspected that I de- 
ceived him about you ; but he deceived every one in a far 
worse way, which forces me to keep the secret while he 
lives, though I had intended to make it known as soon as I 
found you were engaged to be married. But Thady O’Bryan 
says your father (I mean Mr. Harrington) has now been 
punished quite enough for his share in the trouble, and 
could not bear to hear the whole truth, and no one knows 
better than O’Bryan how everything stands ; so it must be 
right for me to hold my tongue a little longer. 

“ When I was a girl I was advised to ‘ Never go a bye- 
way,’ it is likely to prove more troublesome than the high- 
way. If I had heeded that, I should not now have to 
lament the blunder I made in this business, which seems 
tangled and twisted so as never to be got out straight. I 
thought I was doing a good thing for you by keeping back 
the truth. But I found .crooked ways are bad ways, for 
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instead of serving you, I have only brought more trouble 
on you. I mean about Mr. Russell. He was told a tale 
which should not have been raked up, and was not all true 
besides. And it will be awkward to explain it to him, as 
must be done. 

“ O'Bryan says that Mr. Harrington js truly sorry for 
his share in the trouble, and has done all he can to repair 
it. If he had not repented I could have done the hard 
thing I always had in my mind, and tell him how I deceived 
him and why. But things are all changed now. He 
has done right, so O’Bryan says, and I cannot say I havedone 
so too, though I am sorry enough for my share, but I cannot 
mend the evil, for I must not speak. I am afraid you will 
not make much sense of this rambling letter, but there is 
just this for you to learn out of it: Thady O’Bryan has 
proof of your parents’ marriage and your baptism, and if 
any annoyance turns up, you can be sure of this. I enclose 
his own handwriting to prove this to you. Can you for- 
give the poor old woman, whose love for you caused her 
to do what brought you so much pain, though she meant it 
quite the other way? I shall never forgive myself. 

“ Your loving nurse, 
‘‘ ELIZABETH BYRNE.” 


The enclosure was: “I, Thadeus O’Bryan, do declare I 
have in my possession the marriage certificate of the 
parents of Eva, adopted daughter of Luke Harrington, 
with other papers, which I will give up to her when re- 
quired. 

“ (Signed) T. O’BrRYAN.”’ 


Eva folded the papers and placed them in a pocket-book. 
She then lay down in her berth to think over their con- 
tents. 

She was quite willing to believe the statements and could 
not doubt O’Bryan’s testimony. But why should this 
concealment be carried on? Why was it ever begun ? 
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Mr. Harrington would only be too glad to hear of the 
marriage of his unhappy sister, who according to Granny’s 
own account went home with her brother and sister-in- 
law, before Eva’s birth. 

When the Harringtons returned to Australia after a 
year’s absence they brought their daughter Eva, and soon 
after, as Mrs. Harrington had an illness of some months, 
the child was entrusted to the care of Elizabeth Byrne, 
instead of remaining in the care of a nurse in the house, as . 
had previously been the case. 

The more Eva pondered over the letter the more puzzled 
she became. Things were not made one bit clearer or less 
mysterious by it. 

It seemed to her that Granny was not acting fairly in 
still concealing the truth, whatever it was, from Mr. Har- 
rington. Surely it would be more satisfactory to him to 
know it. | 3 

After much consideration, in which the most of that first 
night at sea was passed, Eva came to the conclusion that 
she would at the earliest opportunity show him the letter, 
and also O’Bryan’s enclosure, and let him deal with the 
matter as he pleased. 

“I always hated concealments or mysterious ways in 
any story I read, or in any people I have met who made 
unnecessary fuss about their affairs, though, of course, my 
personal knowledge is certainly not extensive. Now, it 
would appear that I was born to be one of these very people 
with plenty of doubt and mystery about me,” she solilo- 
quised. 

Then she lay still listening to the throb of the steamer 
and the swish of the water, but could not sleep. 

The letter kept her too busy for sleep. It would keep 
recurring to her mind. | 

“ What a pity it was that I was not called niece at first, 
like Edith. Then there need be no trouble or concealment. 
Well, I'll try to clear this one up, however.” 

Vain resolve ! oft repeated but always frustrated. What 
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misery and sin and sorrow had been averted, how many 
innocent lives had not been rendered wretched, if Rose 
Harrington followed only the common path of ordinary 
virtue. 


CHAPTER VII 


FTER an agreeable passage—fine weather continuing 
A all the way—the steamer arrived safely at Hobart. 
Mr. Harrington sat on deck with his wife and girls, and 
pointed out to the latter various interesting spots, equally 
new to Eva as to her cousin. 

He was so much better the whole of the journey, it 
seemed he had left all his worry and trouble behind him ; 
and now as they steamed up the estuary of the Derwent, 
his wife’s pale face flushed with pleasure to see him so much 
like his former self. 

“ Look, Edith,” said he, “ there is Mount Nelson, look- 
ing out on the sea, as becomes an English admiral ; and see 
Wellington in the distance, with all the smaller hills mar- 
shalled in order around him.” 

“ Truly Wellington is a fine sight,” said Edith; “ look 
at the pipes or creases down the front—what different 
colours they assume as we draw near. Really it is a pretty 
sight.” 

“ Those are known as the organ pipes,” replied her uncle, 
who with his wife had previously visited Hobart. They 
were familiar with the scenery, and took a pleasure in now 
showing it to the girls. 

“ The mountain is the crowning point of the scenery,” 
said Eva, who had been silently gazing at the shores by 
which they were sailing. “It is very pretty to look at 
those hills rising one above another so gently, as if they 
were try ng to creep up to the height of Wellington.” 
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“ Do you think.it is as good as Sydney?” asked Mr. 
Harrington, as she turned towards him when speaking. 
“ I used to think nothing could excel Port Jackson with 
all its lovely bays—but we have no mountain like that to 
back up Sydney. Still, I—I must prefer Sydney Harbour. 
No, no, this is not as good.” 
_ “ That is right ; stick to your colours—‘ there’s no place 
like home,’ even in its beauty, though there is much loveli- 
ness here,” replied Mr. Harrington, laughing. 

The family soon was settled in comfortable quarters at 
Battery Point, well pleased with the cosy aspect of their 
temporary home. 

Invigorated by the pure atmosphere of that charming 
climate, Mr. Harrington’s health began to improve. 

The second Sunday of his sojourn at Battery Point, he 
proposed going with his wife and daughter to Mass—the 
first time he had volunteered to visit any church. 

Edith had attended the previous Sunday at St. George’s, 
very close to them, but her uncle had declined to accom- 
pany her. He always preferred remaining at home in 
strange places, he told her. 

His niece was rather amused at that, for he had not been 
a very strict churchgoer even when he was at home, 
though he occasionally did accompany her when she was a 
newcomer in Sydney. 

But on this day, as he desired to go with Mrs. Harrington 
and Eva, they chose last Mass, not to fatigue him by early 
preparations ; and they gave up their intention of attend- 
ing the first one, to which they had found their way the last 
Sunday. ‘ 

Mrs. Harrington made her arrangements as if it had been 
the most natural thing in the world for her husband to 
accompany her to the church. No remark or word of any 
sort on the subject passed her lips. But many a silent 
prayer for her “ best beloved”’ had long been offered by the 
patient gentlewoman. Perhaps now they were to be 
answered. 
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In the afternoon Mr. Harrington expressed his intention 
of again going to see St. Joseph’s with his wife, asking Eva 
to remain at home with Edith. 

“Is it not too far for you, Uncle?” said his niece. 
“ You may be over-fatigued by that hill.” 

“ Not a bit,” he replied cheerfully. ‘‘ I am getting young 
again. It is only a nice walk along Hampden Road past 
the barracks to Davey Street. I think you must have 
gone the other street, where there is a hill. It is only a few 
steps further.” 

“ So long as you are not tired, it will be nice for you to 
go,” Edith answered, Then she paused and looked as if 
she wanted to say something, but hesitated about it. 

Her uncle resumed: “ The service, Vespers they call it, 
begins earlier than in most places, and the evenings are 
longer light here than in Sydney—more like the old 
country—we shall not be late.” 

“ Well, Uncle, I should like to go with you also,” said 
Edith. “ Of course it would be quite natural for me to 
accompany you to Harrington Street. Do you not agree 
with me? The church is at a corner of that street, you 
may know. I do not intend going to St. George’s any more, 
so we can all be together.” 

“ There is a Protestant cathedral, St. David’s, just a 
corner below the Catholic, in the same street, or very near 
it. The Governor and all the fashionable people go there, 
I believe. What do you think of going there ? I will bring 
you there next Sunday if you like,” he added kindly, for 
he felt she must be lonely when all the rest of the family 
would be going elsewhere. 

“Thank you, Uncle, but I think I should prefer the 
church my aunt and Eva attend,” answered Edith quietly. 

Her uncle looked at her with an inquiring expression, 
but did not answer immediately. His niece, seeing this, 
went on: “I have thought over it a little more lately, 
though it was a subject of much thought with me since I 
came to live with you. Now I have resolved to know all 
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about their church. Indeed, if you have no objection, I 
should like to be properly instructed in the Catholic faith. 
Would you mind if I did?” 

“ Not the least in the world, if you sincerely wish it,” 
he answered. ‘‘ But take time, do not act from impulse.” 

“ I am not doing so, I assure you,” she broke in eagerly, 
and again her uncle looked long and searchingly at her. 
What could be her motive ? was the thought that presented 
itself to his mind. He remembered Charlie O’Connor had 
paid particular attention to Edith when in Sydney, and he 
wondered if this contemplated change of religion had any- 
thing to do with that circumstance. But he rejected the 
idea. He could surely give his dear little niece credit for 
honesty and truth. He could well believe that she had 
been favoured with the gift of faith, while he was groping 
along—doubt and fear struggling with faith and hope, in 
his heart. 

‘“ My dear child,” he said, ‘‘ I have not found such com- 
fort in my religion as to induce me to desire others re- 
maining in it, should they wish to change. But it is a 
serious thing to leave the church in which you were born, 
unless from conviction. You are young, but you are 
perfectly free to choose for yourself. If you are convinced 
that there are good reasons for this change, you are quite 
right in making it. But you must not allow your aunt or 
cousin to influence you.” 

“You know, Uncle, they would not do so; they have 
never interfered with me in any way.” 

“ I know they would not bother you with sermons or 
advice, but they may influence you by their good example ; 
quite unconsciously, too,on their part,” replied Mr. Har- 
rington. ‘‘ Their influence, arising only from their daily 
conduct, always before your eyes may be stronger than 
you imagine, while mine as a Protestant can have little 
counteracting power.” 

He sighed, and then smiled sadly, thinking how different 
the lives of Mrs. Harrington and himself had been. 
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“ You, a Protestant!” His niece laughed merrily as she 
spoke. “ Now, when do you attend church, or show your 
belief in it, or indeed any interest at all in its existence ? ” 

“ Suppose I have none to show, what do you think of 
that ? ” he asked gravely, turning round from the window 
at which he had been sitting when the conversation began 
to face her fully. 

Mrs. Harrington and Eva had left the room when Edith 
began talking so earnestly on the subject, thinking it 
advisable to leave the two undisturbed. Edith, who had 
been standing near her uncle nervously twisting the links 
of her watch-guard in the first few words of the conversa- 
tion, but gradually growing braver, seeing the little oppo- 
sition she was likely to encounter, now drew closer to him. 
Seating herself on a stool at his feet, she looked earnestly 
into his face, before replying. He laughed at her scrutiny, 
knowing she could read nothing in a countenance so long 
trained to conceal feeling, though recent events had made a 
difference—still only a slight one—in that matter. 

“I think that you are half a Catholic in belief, though 
not in practice,” she said, taking hold of his hand in both 
hers. “ You may easily, you ought embrace the whole 
truth. Come along with me, Uncle. You ought to go the 
whole way since you have gone so far. Don’t have me 
entering the church first, and you following. J should 
follow you in this serious matter as I have done in things 
of less importance.” 

“Go the whole way! Yes. ‘Why do ye halt between 
two sides’?’’ he replied meditatively, and then paused. 

His mind reverted to the very words used by O’Bryan 
that memorable night on the balcony at Acacia Hill, and 
he leaned back in his chair, and seemed inclined to fall into 
one of the reveries his niece was now accustomed to wit- 
ness, : 

To rouse him she went on (thinking she was relating a 
good joke): “ I read in the paper the other day that some 
public speaker sneering at another who is a convert told 
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him that a man who feels he deserves hanging usually 
turns Catholic. Perhaps some one may say that of us, 
what do you think, Uncle?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, emphatically, “ they may indeed,”’ 
and he turned his face slightly from her, and looked out 
over the water just visible from the window. 

Presently he added, again facing her and speaking with 
decision : “ Little it matters what people may say, or what 
motives they ascribe to our actions. I have been near 
enough to death lately to look at things as from the verge 
of the grave; and I tell you, Edith, I am determined by 
the grace of God to be a Catholic as soon as possible. I 
must do this for the sake of my own soul—there is no sal- 
vation possible for me in any other way.” 

“ Ah! I am very glad to hear you say so, Uncle,” an- 
swered his niece. “I wondered what you would do.” 

“ I did not speak of this, never imagining that you would 
be of the same mind or opinion as myself. But indeed I 
am more than pleased to hear that in this at least we are 
alike.” 

“ At least! Do you not think we are very much alike 
in many more ways. People continually say how striking 
a resemblance there is between us; and how much more 
like you than Eva your niece is,” she added laughing, play- 
fully thinking she was teasing him. 

He made no replytothis. Indeed, what could he say ? 
So he only smiled, and stroked her black curls affectionately 
for a few moments. 

Had Edith ever heard a whisper of her Aunt Rose’s 
sad fate, nothing would have induced her to remark any- 
thing which might recall unpleasant memories to Mr. Har- 
rington. . 

Fortunately at this moment Eva returned to say it was 
time to prepare for church, because though early yet, the 
congregation was so large that St. Joseph’s would be 
crowded long before the hour appointed for any Sunday 
service, 
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There was at that time only one church in the city. It 
was awkward for strangers like the Harringtons, and they 
must be in time. 

The interval of waiting—from their entrance to the 
church until the time of Vespers—was rather long, but it 
was very pleasing to Mr. Harrington, who seldom had so 
quiet a time. 

In it he mentally went over his intentions and arranged 
his plans ; so that on his way home from the church he was 
able to inform Mrs. Harrington he had at last resolved to 
delay no longer. 

And so it happened that the young girl in her innocent 
youth, and her uncle with his weight of sin and sorrow, 
together began their preparation for an important change 
in their lives. 

Finding the distance from the church, and the slight 
hill rather much for her husband, Mrs. Harrington changed 
their residence to apartments in Macquarie Street. 

The new home was sufficiently near for him to attend 
at St. Joseph’s whenever he desired, the church being at 
the corner of that street, where it is intersected by Har- 
rington Street. 

Mr. Harrington became quite a regular attendant, often 
going with his wife and the girls to daily Mass. 

A convent of Sisters of Charity adjoined the church. 
To this Mrs. Harrington had gone visiting soon after her 
arrival in Hobart. 

Three of the nuns had formerly been in Sydney, where 
Mrs. Harrington’s sister had joined the community. She 
was now dead, but these Sisters had known her, and natur- 
ally they were pleased to meet Mrs. Harrington. 

They were much interested in Edith, who was now in- 
structed by one of them in preparation for her reception 
into the Church. With a new and most interesting occu- 
pation, the time and attention of uncle and niece passed 
quickly and agreeably enough; and Mrs. Harrington was 
well content to have things as they were. But the case 
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was widely different with Eva. She had many reasons 
for thinking the time was hanging heavily on her part, 
and for desiring a change of arrangement, which would 
result in her return to Sydney, in order to see Mrs. Byrne, 
or Mr. O’Bryan. Writing was an impossible thing; no 
good could come of trying that with either of the old friends. 
It was weary work to wait in silence for information she so 
ardently desired. 

The first week of their residence in Hobart brought a 
letter from Mr. Russell, who was still in Melbourne. Eva 
took the opportunity afforded by talking over Frederick’s 
letter with Mrs. Harrington to mention Granny’s parting 
epistle, and Mr. O’Bryan’s enclosure. The good lady was 
very much astonished and said there certainly must be 
some misunderstanding on Granny’s part. 

Eva then produced the letter, taking a chair where she 
could watch the expression of Mrs. Harrington’s face while 
reading it. 

“It cannot be possible,” exclaimed the reader in the 
utmost astonishment, when she had perused the letter and 
the enclosure. She and her daughter—as we must still 
call Eva—sat together, certain of being undisturbed, Mr. 
Harrington and Edith having other occupation to engage 
their attention at this time. Eva made no reply.’ She 
believed it quite possible, but had no means of proving her 
belief. 

“No! Welcome as the news would be if true, I must 
say it is impossible. Rose was never married—and yet— 
how positively it is stated,” and again she read O’Bryan’s 
declaration. 

“ But do you notice, Mamma,” said Eva, “ that no sur- 
names are mentioned, and Granny speaks of deceiving 
you about me. Perhaps Nurse took care of other children, 
and I may not be the child she said I was. We read of 
such things done for money or some profit.”’ l 

‘‘But Granny had no occasion to do such a thing. She 
was not to say poor, and I am sure she never nursed any 
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other children. She was with me before you were born. 
Her only son, as I think you have heard, was drowned 
after her husband’s death, and we took her to live with 
us.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


s HEN we returned from England Granny went to 

live in her own cottage. I gave you to her care 
when you were just a year old—your nurse who came out 
with us was about to be married—and Granny was always 
very fond of you. She was quite delighted to have you 
all to herself.” 

Mrs. Harrington paused, and, seeing that Eva remained 
silent, she continued: ‘‘I would like to tell your father 
what Mr. O’Bryan has written, but it is better not to upset 
him just now with another plan. He is so occupied with 
his preparation for being received into the Church. Let 
him have that finished first.” 

Poor Mrs. Harrington remembered the sad story to which 
she had listened in O’Bryan’s company at Acacia Hill, and 
the other tale told to Eva that same evening ; she won- 
dered what the old man could have discovered which induced 
him to make the statement now lying before her astonished 
eyes. There must be some strange misunderstanding be- 
tween the parties. That Mr. O’Bryan could write a false- 
hood was an impossibility. Unless the document were a 
forgery, and of that there was no probability, his statement 
must be true, as far as he knew. But Mrs. Harrington 
was well aware that Rose Harrington died unmarried. 

Eva remained silent for a few minutes. Then she asked : 
“ Where could the baptismal register be taken from ? 
Where was I christened ? ” 
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Mrs. Harrington hesitated a moment, then replied: 
“ You were born at Denbigh, where we left poor Rose on 
our way to Scotland. There was railway from London to 
some distance past Denbigh, and then we went- by coach. 
On our return I remained a night, but Luke went on to 
London direct. He did not wish to see his sister just then. 
Of course, he was not pleased with her. She was called 
Mrs. Glen. If she had been married in Australia, she 
would have been Mrs. Cathcart. They never met again— 
I mean she and Cathcart, so the marriage could not have 
taken place later. She and I travelled together to London 
where people thought you were my baby, as we had ar- 
ranged—Mrs, Glen being your nurse. We remained to- 
gether about six months, and by degrees Luke got on better 
terms with his sister. For the first four months he did not 
see her. 

“ He had business which took him a long time, and caused 
him to travel to various places, and sometimes I would 
accompany him. But poor Rose, she caught a slight 
cold one wet day, and inflammation of the lungs set in. 
She never quite recovered, but after a while rapid consump- 
tion followed, and when we were about to return to Sydney 
we left her to the care of a kind lady who believed Mrs. Glen 
was a widow. Poor Rose lived a very short time after, 
but she had every care possible.” 

“ But about the baptism, Mamma,” said Eva. ‘‘ Where 
was it done ? ” 

“Well, dear, as neither of your parents was Catholic, 
you were not baptized one at first. But after a while your 
mother said I had a right to have you baptized where I 
liked. I took you to a church in London, where I knew I 
could easily have it done, and as I was your god-mother, I 
put my husband’s name down for the other sponsor, and 
then drove home in a cab, with no companion but your- 
self.” 

“ And was this registered, as Granny mentioned the 
register ? ” asked Eva. 
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“ Indeed, I did not trouble about registering of the 
baptism so long as I knew it was done. That was enough 
to satisfy me; but surely it would be entered in the bap- 
tism book kept in each church. If you like I will write to 
Granny, and remind her that I know where you were 
baptized, in a London church, which I often visited. I 
do not believe it possible that she could have the copy of 
the register. Really, it is an extraordinary statement, this 
of hers.” 

Mrs. Harrington could not recover from her surprise ; 
she was silent again for several minutes. Eva knew not 
what to say. She was inclined to think another child 
was substituted for one given to Mrs. Byrne by Mrs. Har- 
rington. But that lady’s story was clear; there seemed 
little hope that Eva’s supposition could be proved correct. 

“ When did Granny learn the truth about me?” was 
the next question asked by Eva, in a despondent tone, 
doubt again being uppermost. 

“ She never heard anything of you not being my daugh- 
ter, until your father’s illness—of course I mean Luke Har- 
rington. Thinking that he was about to die, he altered 
his will, leaving much of his property to the heirs of a 
man whose business was somehow connected with us.” 

“ Was it in the light of restitution ? ” asked Eva won- 
deringly. 

“ Well, my dear, I believe it was,” said Mrs. Harrington 
in an unwilling tone. ‘“‘ Granny knew something of these 
people, and I was trying to elicit information from her. 
So I induced her to tell me what it was necessary for us to 
know ; I admitted that you were not my child, as she some- 
how suspected. I requested her to break this disagreeable 
bit of information to you, because my husband forbade 
me to tell you myself.” 

“That was what I heard on the balcony,” thought Eva. 
“Step by step we proceed. All will come clear at last.” 

“ Was the man to whom you alluded named McDermott, 
Mamma?” she asked, in a grave tone, half fearing to ven- 
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ture the inquiry, though why she feared was a mystery to 
herself. 

‘* Yes, poor man,” answered the mother, with a sigh. 

“ What have we to do with him or his people, that the 
mention of him appears so distressing ? ’’ asked the girl. 

“ Ah, do not ask me, dear,” whispered the poor woman ; 
and Eva could not venture another question, seeing the 
look of misery which accompanied the appealing whisper. 
She remembered a similar look on Mrs. Harrington’s face 
the morning she interrupted the three quiet speakers in her 
father’s room, and again she was silenced. She could find 
nothing to say, because she was not fully informed on any 
point relating to her history, but she was not convinced 
that her supposition was incorrect, though compelled to 
silence. 

There was no use in prolonging this interview; there- 
fore kissing her mother affectionately, but in silence, she 
took the papers, and quitted the room with a firm, deter- 
mined look on her face. 

Unlike Mrs. Harrington, Eva placed implicit faith in 
Mrs. Byrne’s version of the story. “It must be true,” 
she said to herself. 

It is so easy to believe a desirable tale, and most naturally 
the girl desired to believe her dead mother was not one to 
be ashamed of. The word of two strictly truthful persons 
worthy of the trust placed in them was her guarantee for 
this. | 
There was nothing to be done but wait further develop- 
ment, since with all earnest desire possible the girl could 
not at present unravel the puzzle. Again she wished she 
had heard nothing, when she was not entrusted with the 
whole story, whatever it was. It was surely “ folly to be 
wise” in this case. Then she wondered what Frederick 
Russell thought about the matter, as far as he knew 
it. 

“ His letter was so unconstrained, so natural, one would 
imagine that he had heard nothing unpleasant about me,” 
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she murmured, as she drew out this letter and read it once 
more. 

When Eva learned from Mr. Harrington the story of her 
discreditable parentage, she immediately determined to 
break off her engagement, which had only been that very 
day entered into with the approval of both her (supposed) 
parents. But waiting for the promised information from 
Granny, and then the letter from the nurse, caused her to 
delay writing to Frederick. There was only time fora hur- 
ried letter from Mr. Russell, saying he had arrived safely in 
Melbourne, and promising to send his next to Battery Point, 
Hobart, as arranged. This was received by Eva the same 
day as she was leaving Sydney. She intended answering it 
when she reached Hobart ; and not then being in receipt of 
Granny’s letter, she had resolved that her reply would con- 
tain the disagreeable communication. 

As yet she had not written ; and now his second letter 
arrived ; she must answer it, and what to say was to her a 
difficult matter. Certainly Mr. Harrington told her that 
Frederick was aware of the painful truth, and also knew 
that she was ignorant of it when he spoke to her that day 
in the garden, when he asked her to marry him. Circum- 
stances were in reality not changed, as far as he was con- 
cerned. He was ignorant of the fact that Mr. Harrington 
told the truth to Eva, after so many years’ silence. 

After much consideration, following the interview with 
Mrs. Harrington, Eva resolved to say nothing of what 
she had learned from the Harringtons, or Mrs. Byrne, but 
to allow everything to go on as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. Accordingly she answered Mr. Russell’s letter ; 
and a regular correspondence was begun between them, 
which, considering the relation in which they stood to each 
other, was perfectly natural, and contributed not a little 
to make the suspense the young girl must endure until she 
could return to Sydney less trying. 

Soon, also, the natural elasticity of youth, the pleasant 
surroundings, the new places to be seen and faces to be 
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met, the change from busy Sydney to the quiet old-fashioned 
style of Hobarton, as it was then called, added to the little 
attentions required by Mr. Harrington’s feeble health— 
caused the painful impressions left by the disclosures made 
to her to become less vivid. And so the summer months 
glided peacefully away, though for Eva the days wore on 
rather monotonously. 

“ They were awfully long days,” she told her cousin one 
evening, as they sat together in the back garden, facing 
the mountain, behind which the sun was setting in a glory 
of purple and gold. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrington were near the girls under the 
shade of a cluster of trees, enjoying the cool evening. 
Hearing the remark, Mr. Harrington looked over at Eva, 
and seeing the weary look on her face he smiled. He knew 
nothing of her desire to get back to Sydney in order to 
speak to Granny or Mr. O’Bryan about those precious 
papers, whose existence was unknown to him. Eva had 
often thought since she came to Hobart how careless she 
had been about those very papers, which she now so 
longed to examine. 

If she had been a curious or inquisitive girl like Annie 
O’Bryan, she might long ago have made herself acquainted 
with the contents of the canister, which was not fastened. 
But such an idea never entered Eva’s head. She had 
learned to trouble herself very little about what did not 
concern her, a lesson her good mother taught her early in 
life. But what she did think was how carelessly she 
had locked the canister into a drawer, and left the key on 
her table, where any one might have used it. 

“The summer months here,” said Mr. Harrington, as 
his niece made no remark in reply to Eva, “ are like home 
in their longer evenings and mornings. Perhaps this makes 
the day seem longer to youthan those we had in Sydney.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Eva smiling. She was sorry her 
father had heard her remark, which appeared selfish to her 
kind heart, considering all things. ‘‘ The gardens and 
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hedges,” he continued, “ remind me very much of home, 
and make me think of the time when I was acareless school 
boy, ignorant of what lay before— Ah well——”’ 

Mrs. Harrington hastened to turn his attention from the 
unpleasant memories his thoughts were drifting towards 
by pointing out some other object to remind him of far- 
back years. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “I could almost persuade myself 
that I am near the very hawthorn and laburnum trees of 
my childhood; and that creek at the end of the garden 
reminds me of the old place where with my schoolmates ‘I 
paddled in the burn,’ ” he added smiling, while he quoted 
the words of the familiar song. 

His wife was pleased to see him so cheerful, so different 
to what he had been since his illness. She began to hope 
that “ the aching cares of life could depart, and the peace 
of the scene enter into his heart.” 

“There is something soothing in the atmosphere of 
this place it seems to me,” she remarked. ‘“ People do 
not appear to be in such a hurry here as they are over 
the water.” 

“ But there are not so many people here, you know, Mam- 
ma,” said Eva. “That is one reason they need not be in 
a hurry.” 

“ To be sure, there are fewer persons to rush about, as 
you say, dear. I was told numbers went over to the gold- 
fields, and did not return to their quiet home, but settled 
in Australia,” said Mrs. Harrington. ‘It is a loss no 
doubt to the colony, but it is a great rest to us tired 
visitors,” 

“Then the weather is so charming, so beautifully cool,” 
rejoined her husband, “ and the mosquitoes don’t plague 
us.” 

“ Really that last is the greatest advantage,” said Edith 
with a laugh. “I was beginning to dread those little 
plagues.” 


“ Yes,” added Eva, “ poor Edith would have been all 
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mottled had we remained at Acacia Hill till now. You 
know new chums are always most attractive to the dear 
little insects. ‘Sweets to the sweet.’ ” 

“ Well, what do you think of residing here permanently ? ” 
asked Mr. Harrington with an arch smile. 

“Oh! No thank you, Uncle,” put in his niece hastily. 
“We should prefer Sydney for a permanent resi- 
dence.” 

“Of course! Who doubts that,” her cousin chimed 
in. “‘ This is very nice for a summer, but it would not suit 
us always.” 

Truth to state Eva was rather weary of it and its quiet- 
ness at times, though in reality it was not the place, but 
the tantalising uncertainty of her own position which 
wearied her. l 

‘Ah! it must soon come'to an end now,” said Mr. 
Harrington, “ and we shall have to face home again.” 

He paused, and then added in a lower tone: “With 
all its duties, pleasant or painful.” His voice had a sad 
ring in it which affected each of his hearers in a different 
way. 

Edith, who was ignorant of the mystery hanging over 
the family, and believed all the trouble they had only arose 
from her uncle’s serious illness, concluded that he referred 
to his business so long left in the hands of others. Or it 
might be that he was thinking of his contemplated change 
of religion—in itself a serious matter. 

Eva knew there were other and more disagreeable 
duties to be taken up on the return of the family to Sydney. 
She was painfully aware of this from the different and 
contradictory statements she had received. She wondered 
how the disclosure to be made by Granny and Mr. O’Bryan 
would affect Mr. Harrington. 

His wife, who alone knew the sad story of his guilt, 
dreaded their return home, fearing the consequences, 
not knowing what turn affairs might take, especially in 
fitful moments of remorse or despondency. Since that 
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“terrible day,” as she named it mentally, no allusion 
had been made either by her husband or by herself to the 
unexpected account of the murder given to Mr. O’ Bryan in 
her presence. That revelation appeared to her mind like 
the sudden opening of the reservoir to a passer-by, who 
has come and gone the same way hundreds of times before 
and after, and looked in at the pent-up waters but never 
again happened to see them rushing through the unlocked 
flood-gates, as on that one occasion. 

It was no wonder if the brave heart of that affectionate 
wife did not desire to leave the present shelter, if she 
wished to delay the return a little longer. 

In answer to Mr. Harrington’s remark, she answered : 
“There is no hurry for going until you really wish it. 
Your health is so much better, you may get quite strong 
while here. Everything is right at home, and can still 
go on safely, without you. Besides, it will be good for 
the girls, who may never spend another summer together. 
This is the first and may probably be the last, all things 
considered, so let us lengthen it out as long as we 
can.” 

The speaker leaned back against the laburnum under 
which she was sitting, and Edith clapped her hands in 
mock applause. 

“ Hear, hear! Aunt seldom makes such along speech,” 
said the merry niece, who having no worries on her mind 
= was perfectly content to remain a while longer. 

“ No doubt,” continued Edith, laughing, “ we shall 
have changes before next summer. Even our Sydney 
friends are altering their positions like pieces on a chess- 
board. Did you read the letter from Annie O’Bryan, 
Aunt? I left it on your table when you were writ- 
ing.” 

“ No, indeed, I wanted to finish what I was writing, and 
then a visitor came, and I forgot it. Will you give it to 
me, dear? I like to hear all the news? ” 

No wonder that the two girls loved Mrs. Harrington. 
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In all her own trouble, so much weightier than either of 
them imagined, she was ever ready to share their pleasures, 
and sympathize with their sorrows, to be as one of them- 
selves, yet never losing the gentle dignity which so well 
became her. 

“I will run upstairs and get it before it is too dark to 
read here. There is great news in it,” said Edith, and 
she laughed as she turned towards the house. 

She had gathered a handful of haws and now threw them 
into the creek, which rippled over rounded pebbles along 
the rough fence forming the boundary to the garden. 

“ Just missed it,” she added as the berries fell to the 

ground instead of touching a mark at which she aimed. 
“ I would not be a good shot, and I ought to be, considering 
all things.” 
_ Naturally she referred to the fact of being a soldier’s 
daughter; but the words hurt her uncle in a way she 
could never dream of, though Mrs. Harrington understood 
full well the slight shrinking expression that passed over 
the attenuated features. 

The path through the back garden where the family 
was sitting had a broad curve owing to the rise in the ground 
from the creek to the house, which stood near the street. 
But there was a much shorter way over a few boulders, 
which could be taken by nimble climbers. 

This short cut was selected by Edith, who was soon out 
of hearing, though still in sight. 

Her cousin watched her a while, and then taking a letter 
out of her pocket, said to Mrs. Harrington: ‘I am sorry 
Annie writes to Edith, if her correspondence is in the same 
strain as this to me. Listen to an extract, Mamma. ‘I 
heard from Edith that she intends becoming a Catholic. 
What an amount of trouble she is taking on herself. I 
am sure if I had been born a Protestant I never could 
become a Catholic. I find it hard enough to be one now. 
However, Ido not mean to desert the flag, though I may 
have to furl it for a while. Next time I write I shall have 
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some strange news to tell you. I cannot resolve to impart 
it now. Do not think too hardly of me when you hear 
it. . . . My father is well, and says he must take a trip 
to see you before the long summer is over, unless you 
come home sooner than you appear to expect. He would 
write but he doesn’t feel inclined for correspondence, as 
you may remember. ... Bride O’Connor is leaving 
Sydney to go as resident governess at Miss Selby% establish- 
ment. She says it will be better for her than as she is now. 
I wonder her parents allow her to go teaching that way, 
when there is no necessity—but there I go, forgetting that 
parents can do very little. Bride misses you very much, 
and seems so lonely. Poor Mrs. Byrne is as brisk as ever, 
though looking rather mopish about the old place. She 
is wishing you back.’ ” 

Eva folded the letter, and opening another said : “ Listen 
to this from Bride. ‘There is talk of Annie O’Bryan 
marrying Mr. Frank Wilmington, Nelson Vale. I am 
afraid it is really true; if so, there is an end to Annie’s 
Catholicity. This looks uncharitable, but alas, it 1s too 
true. How sorry her good old father will be! These 
mixed marriages do so much harm! Do not think I am 
hinting at Mr. Russell. He is a different man to Mr. 
Wilmington, and you will require him to give you full 
liberty in all religious matters. But poor Annie does 
not trouble about these things. She never was an earnest 
Catholic, and is sure to give in to Mr. Wilmington. Perhaps 
you might be able to give her a word of advice, which I 
have no chance of doing. She said she would write to 
you!’ ” 

“ Dear, dear !” exclaimed Mrs. Harrington, “this is 
dreadful. How could Annie think of doing such an awful 
thing ? ” 

“ And yet,” said Mr. Harrington, ‘‘ you do not object 
to Eva marrying Fred Russell, and you married a non- 
Catholic yourself.” 

“ But I did not talk of furling my religion out of sight 
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like an old flag! Neither will Eva. When one concedes 
so much at first, the end will be, I fear, apostacy ; and for 
an apostate there is no hope. I am awfully sorry—the 
poor motherless girl!” 

Mrs. Harrington shook her head mournfully and tears 
glistened in her soft, kind eyes. 

“I never thought you were such a bigot,” said her 
husband. ‘‘I wonder how you have left me alone all 
these years, and never tried to convert me, when you take 
so serious a view of Annie’s carelessness.” 

“ Ah, Luke! it is a different thing to be born a Protes- 
tant; a person can be in good faith outside the Church, 
but a pervert seems to me beyond hope.” 

She did not say that though she had left him alone, as 
he called it, many a feryent prayer had been offered for 
his conversion, or that her prayers were at length re- 
warded. 

“ Here is Edith with the letter,” said Eva as her cousin 
appeared. “It is almost too dark now to read 
here.” 

“ You seem to have an extra supply of news, dear,” 
remarked Mrs. Harrington, as Edith held up an official- 
looking packet. 

“ For Eva Harrington, on Her Majesty’ s service,” replied 
Edith, passing the letter to her cousin. 

Eva tore it open and found enclosed her two last letters 
to Frederick Russell, with a memorandum that as the person 
addressed could not be found, the letters were herewith 
returned to the writer. 

“ Don’t look so wretched, dear cousin,” exclaimed 
Edith. “ Letters often go astray when people are travel- 
ling,” and she followed Eva, who had crushed the letters 
between her hands and hurried to the house without a 
word. 

“Ah, Ellen!” said Mr. Harrington, addressing his 
wife after he had watched in silence the conduct of the 
two girls. “It couldn’t prosper. Russell has repented 
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of his hasty engagement, as I feared he would. Poor Eva 
must suffer for the crimes of others.” | 

Mrs. Harrington made no reply. It was impossible to 
find any comforting suggestion to offer. 

Her husband continued : “ I wonder at myself consenting 
so readily to Russell’s proposal, considering the fears that 
worried me when Bernard Stanley seemed to admire Eva. 
But I trusted to his promise not to allow anything except 
a fault of hers to be an obstacle. There has been no fault 
on the part of the poor child. It must be a part of the 
retribution.” 

Mrs. Harrington had been surprised at the willingness 
with which her husband had consented to the engage- 
ment, but, as was usual to her, she made no comment on 
it at the time. 

The engagement was so closely followed by the terrible 
revelation of the double murder that she was too much 
appalled to think very clearly on any matter. Eva’s 
engagement was almost forgotten, completely blotted out 
of remembrance for the time by the astonishing news that 
followed it. 

But now, the thought flashed through her mind—was 
it just to Frederick Russell—much as Mrs. Harrington 
would rejoice to see Eva happily settled away from a home 
darkened by such a crime—was it right to permit the 
marriage ? 

Would Frederick Russell, if he could know the truth, 
still desire a union with the niece of a murderer ? 

How horrible the sound, whispered in her own mind by 
his wife! What if it should yet be the talk of the country, 
shouted in the streets by the news boys, printed in great 
capitals by the papers! 

She shuddered, but did not attempt to speak, as she 
rose from the seat, where they had remained when the 
girls went into the house. 

Mr. Harrington followed her example, concluding his 
remarks with, “ I have a presentiment that I shall never 
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see this marriage. It is destined not to come off.” 

“If so, it may be all for the best,” replied his wife. 
Putting her arm through his, she walked slowly with him 
along the path to the house. 


CHAPTER IX 


RIDE O’CONNOR sat alone in her ‘‘ own room ” at 
Ellesmere, the well-known ‘Ladies’ School ” con- 
ducted by Miss Selby. 

From her window, into which the trailing honeysuckle 
peeped, she could see the orange trees with their golden 
burden glimmering among the glossy green leaves; the 
well-kept garden stretching away to the water’s edge ; 
the smooth gravelled walks, the trim borders of the flower- 
plots; the tall stately trees making a pleasant shade. 

Everything betokened the most perfect order, and this 
produced a favourable impression on any chance visitor. 

But just now the drizzling rain made all the surroundings 
rather gloomy. The water of the harbour reflected the 
leaden hue of the sky, the leaves rustled mournfully, the 
wind moaned round the old house, reminding Bride of 
the story she had heard that it was haunted by a weeping 
woman. 

A weird chilly feeling crept over the girl, making her 
new residence seem more lonely and desolate than she 
imagined it could be, although she had pictured it as 
rather dismal. 

The room allotted to her use was an attic—the ceiling 
slanting low on one side, so that she could not have stood 
upright by the wall, in which there was a small door. The 
window was in the gable end, and gave sufficient light 
and warmth except on a chilly day such as the present 
gloomy one was. The floor was covered with a plain well- 
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worn carpet. Every article of furniture seemed to have 
been in use for years. The looking-glass which had reflected 
the features of many successive governesses, stood on a 
dressing-table formed by covering an old box with blue 
glazed lining, over which was pinned a muslin skirt with 
a flounce. 

On the whitewashed wall hung three shelves held together 
by red cord and dignified by the name of a book-case. 

A small pencil-drawing of fallen trees, beautifully exe- 
cuted by some one of Bride’s predecessors, hung in a shabby 
frame over a little chest of drawers with brass handles. 
Another drawing, similarly framed, showed a view of 
Ellesmere, and hung in the opposite corner, being the only 
attempt at ornament which the room possessed. 

A bed, a cedar chair, and a brown-painted washstand, 
completed the furniture of the apartment, unless we 
include two trunks belonging to Bride—one still fastened 
with ropes, as if not intended to be used. 

The room had a very unhomelike appearance, its new occu- 
pant thought. Yet it was her self-chosen home for the 
present at least, and she must be content. Moreover, it 
was her own private apartment, which she preferred to 
sharing the senior young ladies’ dormitory when the 
choice was offered her. 

Sitting now at the window she looked out straight before 
her. Evidently her thoughts were far away from the 
present scene. 

A year had passed since the evening when we first saw 
her on the balcony with her friend Eva Harrington—a 
long weary year. To Eva it had been the most exciting 
and eventful year of her young life, crowded with incidents 
which would for evermore influence her existence, in this 
world and in the next. 

The warning of coming evil continually hinted at by 
Granny Byrne, the arrival of Edith Mowbray and her 
fellow passenger, Frederick Russell, the friendship which had 
grown up between him and the Harrington family, leading 
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to Eva’s engagement and the painful disclosure of her 
parentage, the illness of Mr. Harrington, resulting in his 
altered will, and changing the position of his supposed 
daughter, then the trip to Tasmania and present residence 
in that island. 

But to Bride it was simply a year of tiresome everyday 
drudgery, of weary uncongenial work. 

“ How long is this to last ? ’”’ she sighed. “ How many 
weeks and months, perhaps years, like this must pass 
before I shall attain my object ? I seem to be no nearer 
to it—not one bit nearer in all this time, and I have worked 
so hard!” Tears were very nearly getting the master, 
but rising suddenly the young governess exclaimed, as she 
walked from the window: “I should not be so cowardly 
as to complain. Many others are far worse off than I am. 
My lot is not half as hard as it might have been, and good 
will surely result from it, if I only persevere. I must 
rouse myself and shake off this foolish feeling of despond- 
ency.” 

She unfolded a letter from her brother Charlie. It had 
arrived only that morning, and had already been read 
once. It was worth a second reading to her, however. 
It was as follows: 


‘‘ TERRAGALLEN, March 2gth. 


‘“ MY DEAREST SISTER,— 


“ I was night glad to get your letter and to hear you are 
so well, but much surprised to learn that you have really 
engaged as governess at Mrs. Selby’s School. Won’t you 
find it very dull at such a queer old place, and with those 
stiff old people? I cannot understand how you prefer 
teaching school under those consequential old dames to 
settling down peacefully in a home of your own, as you 
have such a fine chance of doing. Indeed, my dear Bride, 
I cannot help saying this. I know Harry Livingstone 
would do anything in the world for you. 
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“And what a lovely home you would have—one of the 
finest stations in N.S.W. If you could see it now from 
my look-out! It is as pretty a scene as you could imagine. 
There is the river like a band of silver winding along at the 
foot of a golden green hill, dotted over with hundreds of 
sheep, the drowsy tinkle of their bells making music for 
the shepherd, just now reposing in the thick shade afforded 
by a clump of willow trees. These trees are beginning 
to assume the prevailing tint of the season. Their long 
branches remind me of a lesson we learnt long ago about 
‘The time-stricken willow, looks chidingly down on the 
mirth of the billow.’ 

‘‘Stretching far to the east is the lovely plain of Terra- 
gallen covered with a carpet of emerald shot with gold.. 
It is worth a trip from Sydney to see the sun rise on the 
plain. It is one of the grandest sights about here, and 
this neighbourhood is said to excel in fine views. All 
along the plain the white houses of the station hands are 
pictures of peace and comfort, the blue smoke curling over 
them in fairy wreaths till lost in the clouds. Farther 
away are the cultivation paddocks, the barns, and the 
wool sheds. 

“On the west is the head station—a fine substantial 
building, one of the best squatter’s houses in the district— 
a beautiful garden on two sides, and a magnificent orchard 
adjoining. 

“The smooth lawn in front would delight your eyes. 
Just coming up are a couple of riders, mounted on such 
specimens of horse flesh as you seldom see, while on the 
metal road our welcome friend, Cobb’s coach, is bowling 
along to draw up at the white gates and deliver the mail. 
Just to finish the picture a kangaroo, startled by the noise, 
has gracefully bounded through the branches; and a 
dozen horses have rushed down full speed to salute their 
brothers of the mail-coach, while the cows in the home 
field answer the driver’s horn with their musical low. 

“< Hurrah for the life in the bush,’ say I. Itmust bea 
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very innocent life, too, my dear pious sister. Noshopping, 
no gossiping, every one busy about his own business, and 
leaving his neighbour’s alone. 

“It is a happy life: onlyit is a trifle lonely at times. I 
suppose those who have lived long in busier places must 
find it very lonely. I wonder if Miss Mowbray could 
settle down to it! What do you think, Bride? Do you 
think you might not get to like it, if you seriously considered 
about it? Especially with such a splendid specimen of 


the genuine squatter as Harry Livingstone. Think of - 


it a little, will you, my dear sister ? 

“ I must not forget to tell you that we had Father Fennelly 
last week— when we all got a whitewashing —is that 
irreverent ? There was a fine number of children to be 
baptized ; but they did not all belong to this province. 
The good Father settled the matter by baptizing them on the 
bank of the river, which is the boundary. 

“ Most of the neophytes could walk ; and one boy about 
six or seven years old was so astonished when he felt the 
water that he turned to the priest and said: ‘ Don’t you 
do that again, or I’ll tell my big brother and he’ll soon 
pitch into you.’ We had to laugh at his indignation. 


‘There was also a wedding, which took place under the - 


_ gum trees to legalise the business, as the pair came across the 

border. This is not very clear, so I must explain that Father 
Fennelly, not belonging to this diocese, is not supposed 
to baptize or marry at the station. But by crossing the 
creek we are in his district, and can avail of his services. 
We had Mass at the station twice. The first was served 
by a boy who arrived with Father Fennelly, and a real 
specimen of a bush boy he was. I wondered where the 
priest picked him up. He got on very well until the Sanctus 
came, when not hearing the bell, Father Fennelly turned 
slightly, the least bit possible towards the server, who 
astonished us by exclaiming: ‘ You needn’t be looking 
round, there ain’t no bell here.’ How would you like that, 
eh, Bride ? 


| 
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“When you write to the Harringtons give my kindest 
regards to them all. Good-bye now. | 
“ Your loving brother, 
‘* CHARLIE.” 


Bride folded the letter and smiled. It had charmed 
away her loneliness. “It is a tempting picture, truly,” 
she said, “ for those whose tastes or inclinations lead that 
way. Mine do not, as Charlie cannot perceive, else he 
would not advise such a thing. If I dared to tell him how 
the case stands; but that cannot be done at present. All 
the beauty and wealth of fifty Terragallens could not satisfy 
the longing of my poor heart. A very different life is 
necessary for that. But this idleness will not lead to it. 
The hard work comes first, and later on the wished-for 
goal must be reached.” 

Putting away her letter, and shaking off as well as she 
could the feeling of discouragement just then assailing her, 
Bride walked out of her room into a passage dimly lighted 
by a window with very small panes of coloured glass. 

. Descending the stairs from this passage she entered the 
long narrow corridor which led to the boarders’ dormi- 
tories. 

“I was just coming in search of you, Miss O’Connor,” 
said a cheerful voice from a suddenly-opened door, and 
Miss Selina Selby, the youngest daughter of the principal, 
stepped out of the room. ‘I thought you might lose your- 
self in this queer old-fashioned place. Would you like 
to take a ramble through it with me? ” 

“ Thank you,” answered Bride; “ I should enjoy it very 
much.” 

“Then come along, and make acquaintance with the 
ins and outs of Ellesmere. You may know it is one of 
the very oldest residencesin Australia,” said Miss Selby, as 
they walked together down the corridor, “ and,” she 
continued with a smile, glancing slyly at her companion, 
“has the reputation of being haunted.” 

“ Yes, I have heard that, also,” replied Bride, quietly. 

. K 
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“ But, of course, you did not believe it, did you ? ” asked 
Miss Selby, seeing that Bride made no answer to the first 
part of the speech her young cicerone had favoured her 
with. 

“Well, I did not think about it all, and could not say 
yet whether I believed or disbelieved,”’ was the answer. 

“Why, surely you do not believe in ghosts, Miss 
O’Connor ? ” exclaimed the young lady of the house in 
amazement. 

“ Not the silly ghosts of knocks and steps and groans.” 

“ What sort, then? For your answer implied that you 
do believe in some kind of ghost,” returned Selina, staring 
in amazement at the new governess, to see if she really 
could be serious. 

“ Such as the ghost of Samuel that startled the Witch 
of Endor, or the Angels who are so often mentioned in 
the Bible as appearing to some personage of old, and 
other well-authenticated apparitions,” answered Bride in 
a quiet, even tone. 

“ H’m—TI did not think of that view of the ghost ques- 
tion. I can safely say our ghost has not the honour of 
belonging to so distinguished a class, though I never had 
the pleasure of seeing it. But perhaps I shall make you 
nervous talking this way,” she added, smiling, while she 
opened a door leading to a long stone stairs, the moss 
eating its way into the crevices. 

“Oh! not in the least, I assure you,” answered Bride, 
laughing. 

“I am glad of that,” said Miss Selby, “ because the last 
governess was awfully nervous and afraid of ghosts, and 
some of the girls in consequence of her fears played a trick 
on her. I thought I would try to warn you and put you 
on your guard ; though if my good mother knew I did so 
she might be displeased. Probably she would think I 
was interfering with business which did not belong to me. 


She objects to any reference to the ghost, and does not 
like the subject.” l 
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“ Naturally,” said Bride. “It might frighten some 
timid pupil away, if it does not scare the governess. No 
principal of an establishment like this would wish it.” 

“ This stairs,” said Miss Selby, pointing to the stone 
steps, “lead to the garden from the balcony, but is not 
used now.” 

“ The stones are quite mossy,” said Bride. “It must 

be a long time in disuse, and gives an air of antiquity to the 
place, though it cannot be much more than fifty years 
old.” : 
“ No, certainly, but being undisturbed so long, and the 
moisture from the sea, as well as the rain and storm, all 
help to wear it out. The weeping woman is supposed to 
have haunted these steps more than any other part of the 
building. She was to be seen or rather heard here, I 
believe, some years ago.” 

“ What is she supposed to weep for?” asked Bride, 
rather amused at the title. 

“ I never could find out the reason for her tears and 
moans, as the story was always hushed up when I made 
inquiries. That is your window in the gable above us ; 
so, if you feel curious, you may have a fine opportunity of 
testing the reality of the moans, which I suspect arise 
more from the wind rustling round the corner and sweeping 
through the nooks and crannies than from the ghost,” 
said Selina. 

“ Now, why does she tell me all this ? ” thought Bride. 
“ Is it to frighten me or merely for talk sake,” but she said 
nothing beyond “ Most likely indeed,” as her companion 
shut the door and locked it. Turning in another direction, 
Miss Selby conducted Bride to different parts of the house, 
which she had not yet seen. 

When Miss O’Connor had spent six weeks at Ellesmere, 
she was pleasantly surprised by a visit from Mr. O’Bryan. 

Having some business in the neighbourhood, Thady 
took the opportunity of paying her a visit, knowing how 
glad she would be to see him. 
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On inquiring for Annie, Bride was surprised at the 
answer she received. 

“ Ah, Bride,” said the old man mournfully, “I could 
wish that she was laid in the grave beside her mother 
rather than see her turn away from her Church, as I fear 
she is doing.” 

“ Surely, sir, it is not as bad as that!’’ exclaimed Bride. 
-~ “ Ah, yes,” said Thady, “I fear there is little doubt 
of it.” 

‘“ Oh, I hope not,” said Bride, feeling obliged to make 
some answer, yet knowing there is no comfort where 
there is no hope. Her own conviction was that Annie 
had no religion, and she knew how deeply that must grieve 
such a man as this good father, who had taken every possible 
care that his motherless girl received a proper education. 

Thady shook his grey head sadly, and replied with a 
sigh. So patient and loving was he that he was unwilling 
to complain of Annie, whatever she did. But he knew 
Bride had some influence with her, and might help him 
in this trouble. 

“ You know,” he said after a pause, “ she is determined 
to marry Frank Wilmington. -When he first came hanging 
around I spoke to her quietly, giving her warning to have 
nothing to do with him. I told her no good could come 
of it.” 

“ Yes,” said Bride, “ and Annie did intend to avoid 
Mr. Wilmington ; she told me she would not disregard your 
wishes.” 

“ Ah, Bride, she soon forgot her resolution. She dared 
me to my face, said she would go wherever she pleased, 
that nothing should come between her and her choice, that 
his religion was good enough for her. I never was so enraged 
in my life at anything she did, though many a time she 
has made me sup sorrow.” 

“Oh, dear, Mr. O’Bryan! I never thought Annie could 
do what you strongly dislike. I think she is very much 
attached to Mr, Wilmington though, and, of course, she 
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_ will not give in as she might in other matters, but it is 
not that she wants to be disobedient to you.” 

“ I wish I could think the same, but I have too much 
proof of disobedience. I had a mind to take my whip to 
her the other night, but thank God I did not. If I had 
she might say I drove her to this, and for her dead mother’s 
sake I kept down my temper. Ah! well is it that her 
mother did not live to see the day when her daughter turns 
from her father and her Church to follow a young spend- 
thrift like Jacky Wilmington’s son.” 

Bride could make no answer, except by the tears that 
would trickle down, though she did try to hide them. 

Thady continued after a pause, in which he choked down 
something in his throat: “ If I had brought a stepmother 
over her as many a man would have done there might be 
some excuse that perhaps she was driven to it. But I 
have tried in every way to make her happy, and this is 
my reward.” | 

‘ But it may not be as bad as you think,” Bride ventured 
to say. 

“ Yes, it is every bit as bad. It is not her marriage 
with a Protestant that I mind, though it stands to reason 
I would rather have her marry one of her own Church, 
for there is seldom much happiness m mixed unions. But 
to hear her cool and deliberate statement that she will 
go with Wilmington; it is this that wrings my heart.” 

He paused and Bride knew not what to say. There was 
no mistake in Mr. O’Bryan’s story, no misunderstanding 
to be rectified. She could not bring forward the common- 
place expressions usually resorted to, expressive of hope 
that he was mistaken, or that all would yet come right. 
She hated falsehood, and truth was now most painful ; 
therefore she could offer him no consolation, except her 
sympathy in his bitter trouble, far worse in his eyes than 
Annie’s death could have been to him. 

“TY am very, very sorry,” was all that Bride could say. 
Then after a pause she added: . “ Cheer up, Mr. O’Bryan ; 
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mirth, lest her own love of fun might draw her into the 
participation thereof. 

One of Bride’s scholastic troubles was correcting the 
letters written by Miss Gosfern, as that young lady appeared 
to have a special talent for distorting the spelling of the 
simplest word. 

The first few days after her arrival every attempt at 
instruction proved hopeless. A burst of tears was always 
the finale to every lesson before it fairly begun. 


“I don’t like any one reading my letters,” said Miss _ 
Gosfern with a sob. “ And still if I sent them home badly- .- 


spelled there is bound to be such a row, specially with 
William, so I must show them to you, Miss O’Connor,” 
and the hopeful pupil presented a sheet of paper all blurred 
and blotted for Bride’s inspection. , 

“ Please don’t laugh at me,” she continued, in a trem- 
bling, choking voice, which touched Bride’s sympathetic 
heart with pity for the unhappy being, who seemed to 
have no sunshine in her young life, whatever was the cause. 

“ Indeed, Miss Gosfern, I have not the least inclination 
to attempt laughing at you. I——” 

But the pupil interrupted her with, ‘ Well, I think 
everybody here is always laughing at me.” 

“ No, indeed you misunderstand them. I do not think 
any one would be so unkind or impolite as to laugh at 
you,” answered the teacher. ‘ But you are lonely here, 
never being away from home before. I remember when 
I first went to a boarding-school how dismal it seemed, but 
I soon got over the feeling. So will you too after a little 
while. Sit down here, till I see the letter about which 
you are so distressed.” 

But Miss Gosfern stood irresolute, clutching her exercise 
book. š 
“ I suppose you feel awkward at a stranger reading 
your letter, but don’t mind that. Think you knew me long 
ago—I am only a girl like yourself, and anxious to help 
you. Sit down here.” 
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Miss Gosfern took the offered chair beside Bride’s table, 
and then she abruptly asked, “ How old are you? ” 

“I am twenty-one,” answered the governess smiling, 
amused at the sudden question of the shy pupil. 

“ And I am twenty-three,” said Miss Gosfern with a 
suppressed sob, “‘ though I was entered as nineteen. I 
think it is too late for me to be sent here now—I cannot 
learn anything,” and bending her head down on her clasped 
hands she sobbed like a child. 

The teacher looked on in amazement for a few minutes. 
This was a new experience. ‘“‘ Now really, Miss Gosfern,” 
she began in a grave tone, “ I am surprised 

“ Now don’t scold me, please,” said Miss Gosfern, sitting 
up for an instant, and falling into her former position. 

“ I am surprised,” continued Bride, “ at your being so 
foolish ; you will only make yourself ill. Don’t give way 
to such grief about a trifle. Undoubtedly it is a little 
harder for you than for the younger girls. But you are 
still quite young enough to learn whatever you set your 
mind to. Sit up, and don’t be such a baby,” she added 
rather impatiently. 

The only answer was another burst of weeping from 
the girl whose head was bowed. 

Seeing the impossibility of making any impression on the 
pupil at present, Bride took the paper to correct in silence. 

She certainly was in no disposition for mirth at the 
moment. Sorely perplexed at the thought of the tiresome 
work she had undertaken by leaving her former pupils 
to be resident governess in this troublesome establishment; 
she could have cried with vexation herself, instead of leading 
another to more courageous conduct. 

But when she opened the paper she found she would 
require all her power of self-control to restrain her risibility 
at the absurdity of what she read. This was the letter :— 


“ My dere dearling william, it is with grate joie i take 
up my pen to right you this few lions, hopping to find you 
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in good helth, as this leves me at presant. Tell jim to 
right me and | think you mite send me the nusepaper, too 
sea about the rases, I want to no did your horse win the 
rase. I am so lonesome, but if it is good for me too be 
hear, and will plese you I am happy. I don’t feel I can 
like this place but am willing to stay if it makes me better 
able to plese you, as i wish my art’s darling. I hop my 
kanery bird is well. Take care of him for my sake. i hop 
sune to come and sea you, and let you know how I am 
improving. You must right sune too your loving julia 
Gosfern.”’ 


Bride folded the paper, endeavouring to smooth the smile 
away from her face, before she again ventured to address 
the pupil still sitting beside her, with head bowed to the 
table, and now weeping more quietly. 

“I think you will find it easier to copy the letter from 
a slate, on which I shall write it,” she said at last. “ Tell 
me all you want to say, and don’t be disheartened. It is 
not such a very bad attempt. Who is William ? ” 

“ My brother,” replied Julia, lifting her head, the hundred 
“ cork-screws ” being nothing the worse for the crushing 
they went through ; they were composed of hair that could 
‘no more avoid curling than the negroes’ can. 

“ You are very much attached to your brother, I see,” 
said the governess, trying to find a subject which would 
arouse the girl from her dismal attitude. 

“ Yes, I love him more than all the world,” cried Julia, 
again sitting up. “It was to please him that I came 
here. He does not like to see me so backward. No one 
else ever troubled about me.” . 

Bride was on the point of remarking: ‘‘ Why did he 
delay it so long? Why did he not send you ten years 
ago?” But a doubt of the truthfulness of the story 
flashed into her mind, and she merely said, “ Do you wish 
your letter to be an answer to one you have received, or 
is this the first to your—your brother ? ” Somehow she 
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hesitated over the word. Such affection was unusual 
between brother and sister. 

“ I did write a few words to him since I came, when 
Mrs. Selby was sending a letter to say I had arrived safely. 
She showed me how to do it ; but I am afraid of her sneering 
at me. She said you would help me this time.” 

“ Indeed I am only too glad to assist you. Cheer up 
` now, and in a few months you will be able to write your 
own letters.” 

“Months! Oh, no! Really, Miss O’Connor, I could 
not stay months from home,” and a return of the weeping 
was threatened by the quivering lips and trembling voice. 

“ Well, set to work in real earnest, and———” But the 
pupil broke in: “ I wil} not stay in this prison of a school 
for months. It would kill me.” 

“ Then begin in real earnest at once, and work very 
hard; this will shorten the time and make you happier 
by giving you something else to think of,’ answered 
the perplexed teacher, feeling the utter uselessness of trying 
to convince her rather peculiar pupil. To put on end to 
the matter for the present, she took a large slate and wrote 
a letter in clear plain characters, which the student could 
read. 

When that duty was over Bride walked out into the 
garden, plentifully strewn with fallen leaves which that 
morning’s autumnal breeze had whisked off trees and vines. 
She was beginning to tire of her self-imposed task ; it was 
a more disagreeable business than she had expected. “ If 
the man who prated about the ‘ Delightful task, etc., 
ever had a pupil like Julia Gosfern I wonder what he would 
think of her,” said Bride, half amused, half disgusted, as 
she strolled along the path. ‘‘ She must have been reading 
sentimental stories; and yet she could not do that well, 
and by it she could see the spelling of common words, a 
thing she knows nothing of. Perhaps she is a bit crazy.” 

This was a more comforting thought than others she had 
entertained about her singular pupil, for if she was slightly 
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insane there was every excuse for her foolish conduct. 
“Poor girl!” thought the teacher. ‘‘She makes me 
miserable ; if many were like her I should go mad. But 
I must do the best I can for her, as it is my duty, since 
both of us are here for a good purpose, and neither very 
successful yet. Ah, my dear Ted, if you only knew A 

“ Miss, O'Connor,” said a voice quite near her, and 
Bride started to find Miss Selby beside her, with a bundle 
of letters. 

“ Here is a voluminous epistle for you to judge by its 
weight,” remarked Miss Selby, handing one of the letters 
ot Bride. 

“ Thank you, I like long letters when they come from 
dear old friends, as I see this does,” and taking it, Bride 
darted off to her own room to have a quiet reading all 
alone. 

Settling herself comfortably down by her window, she 
read :— 


‘* MACQUARIE STREET, 
“ HOBARTON. 
‘“ MY DEAREST BRIDE,— 

“ Do you think I am not going to write any more, because 
I have taken so long about answering your kind letter. 
To make some excuse, I may say I have not been very well 
lately. 

“I wish we were all back in Sydney. I do not know 
why we are staying so long, but both my parents enjoy 
the trip, and seem desirous of prolonging it. Edith also 
is in no hurry to depart. I think she is writing to you, 
so you will hear from herself that she has become a Catholic 
along with papa, and I need say no more about her. You 
cannot imagine how pleased my dear mother was when 
both were received into the Church; and can picture her 
joy when we all for the first time knelt at the altar together. 

“I was much pleased with your brother’s nice letter, 
which you so kindly enclosed. Evidently he enjoys his 
happy station life and he tries to tempt you to forsake the 
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town. Indeed, my dear Bride, I am inclined to take his 
view of the matter. Why should you, as Charlie has said, 
waste your life with Mrs. Selby, instead of exchanging it 
for a much happier one. Surely the master of Terragallen 
might please you. I was quite charmed with Mr. Living- 
stone when he was in Sydney. Every one speaks so highly 
of him. I thought you might get to like him, knowing 
him so well and seeing his fine qualities. 

“ Sometimes I think you must intend to be a nun. But 
then why not enter a convent instead of spending your 
young days at Ellesmere? The work in a convent-school, 
as you know, would be no harder and you would have the 
companionship of people with the same views and ends. 
This you have not at Ellesmere. 

“I hope you are not making up your mind to be an 
old maid like Miss Selby, or some of those half nuns we 
know. I should be so sorry. 

“I must tell you my own trouble now, Bride dear. 
Would you believe that Frederick Russell has not written 
to me for three months? My last letter was returned from 
the P.O., as he had left his residence. Mamma wrote to 
the mistress of the boarding-house, where he had desired 
his letters to be sent. The answer received was that Mr. 
Russell had seemed very much distressed after receiving 
letters by the English mail, and had gone on a trip. Ask- 
ing should his letters be forwarded, she was told to keep 
them, as he would return in a week. He did not come or 
send, and the housekeeper returned his letters to the post 
office ; mine travelled home to me, two of them in fact. 
This was three months ago, and never a line came from 
him since. Is it not rather strange? My dear mother 
wrote again to Mrs. Rowney, but nothing had been heard 
by the good woman. She sent back my likeness, which 
he had left in his room. You remember the miniature in 
crimson case, which was taken soon after Edith came out. 
He professed to admire it, yet he forgot it when leaving the 
boarding-house. Mrs. Rowney said in her letter Mr. 
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Russell told her it was Miss Harrington’s likeness, and he 
appeared to treasure it very much. So when Mamma 
wrote ‘ she took the liberty of sending it, as some one else 
had the room now.’ Evidently Mr. Russell did not want 
it. Had he forgotten it, he could have written to the kind 
woman to send it to him. He got tired of freasuring it. 
And yet I should not say this, there may be some mistake. 
Sometimes I think he may be dead, or ill somewhere 
among strangers, and unable to write. 

“ You will understand my anxiety. My dear mother, 
who at first thought all would be right, has now a settled 
conviction that some accident has happened, and has 
persuaded my father to write to the solicitor Frederick 
mentioned on arrival at Melbourne. As yet no reply has 
come. I must add a page to say that Edith cannot write 
this time, and sends her love. She has been very much 
occupied lately, as you will understand. But she finds 
time to brighten up your rather doleful friend occasionally, 
and make me laugh in spite of my anxiety. Perhaps I 
ought not to fret about what has happened. But there 
is no use pretending, I cannot help fretting, and I am very 
glad of Edith’s happy presence to shed its sunshine on me. 
You remember when we wondered what she would be like, 
and if her new home would suit her. She has turned out 
a real comfort to us all. I wonder, now, how Mr. Stanley 
would like her change of religion. He seemed so attracted 
by her, we all thought they might become more than 
friends. I noticed how your Charlie refers to Edith, when 
speaking of the loneliness of the bush. Evidently he thinks 
she is one who could brighten or cheer it. Perhaps he 
intends to ask her. Would not that be nice? Certainly 
Edith is in no hurry to return to Sydney, so she may be 
indifferent to B. Stanley, and Charlie has a chance.” 


“ Poor Eva,” said Bride with a sigh when she finished 
her letter. “If disappointment should come to her, she 
would feel it intensely. With her affectionate clinging 
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nature she might be very unhappy. There must have 
been some accident, of which we have not yet heard. Mr. 
Russell would not behave so strangely without grave reason ; 
he is true to my dear Eva, however appearances may be 
against him. As to her advice for myself, there is no 
possibility of my following it, unless Ted would even now 
smarten himself. Of this I have no expectation, so every- 
thing must go on as it is, unless some one would leave me 
a fortune—a most unlikely thing—alas ! ” 


CHAPTER X 


REDERICK RUSSELL had thrown himself down 
outside his tent, and placed his head on a roll of 
bark to have a rest ; he was too weary to care for anything 
at the moment beyond the luxury of lying still. He had 
been busy all,day with his two mates at their claim, to 
which he devoted ceaseless energy and unusual activity, 
working from morning till night with needless labour. 
Now the two men had gone for a stroll, the day’s work 
over, and Frederick was well pleased to lie silent and motion- 
less with the clear moonlight streaming down on him, his 
thoughts far away from the present scene, striking as it 
was. 

The tent stood on a spur of the range, from which a 
large portion of the surrounding country was visible. 
Before him was unfolded a panorama worth the trouble 
of mounting the hill to see. The dark peaks of the Range 
stood out in bold relief against the clear and cloudless sky. 
The valleys and hill-sides were dotted with the tents of the 
gold-diggers, whose merry laughter occasionally rang out 
through the clear air. The great mounds of castaway 
earth, the heaps of glittering stone—glistening like fantastic 
monuments—the flashing and sparkling waters of the 
creek leaping down the side of the hill and reflecting the 
flames of blazing log-fires, all combined to form a picture 
as widely different to anything Frederick had ever seen 
as could well be imagined. 
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At first, the bustle and activity of the gold-field, with 
its stirring and strange scenes, its unaccustomed labour 
and fluctuating population, presented a chance of forgetting 
the past. In an unknown country, among strange faces, 
with incessant labour and no time for thinking, there might 
be a possibility of forgetting care, of drowning sorrow 
(like a drunkard’s excuse for intoxication), and Frederick 
Russell’s one aim in life was to forget. But now, after 
three months at the diggings, all the novelty had worn 
off ; the work began to be monotonous; a longing seized 
him to return to Melbourne. 

It was just such a night as this, he remembered bitterly, 
that he had paced the deck of the Sydney steamer on the 
way to Melbourne eight months ago, considering himself 
the happiest man on earth. 

And look at the difference to-night ; and what has caused 
it ? 

Then, he delighted:to gaze upon the beauty of the cloudless 
heaven of blue, because his happy heart looked through 
his eyes to admire the scene. Now, the same glorious 
azure appeared cold and uninteresting, because looked at 
with eyes from which all joy had departed. 
= Yet the thought of that night came back to him now 
so vividly that he could not drive it from him, while lying 
listlessly there. He was too weary to exert either mind 
or body, he persuaded himself. But no one is tempted 
beyond his strength; had he desired to do so, he could 
have roused himself, but this he did not do. 

He lay there and permitted the vision of her whom he 
had determined to forget again to take possession of his 
memory. Once more “ he saw the form of his promised 
bride ” in her too well remembered beauty. He recalled 
the happy day when, on hearing of the projected departure 
of the family, he could not wait, but must speak to Mr. 
Harrington, in order to secure for himself the treasure he 
now ardently desired he had never seen. He remembered — 
the meeting in the garden, the few words spoken, the bliss- 
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ful moments—to be followed by the miserable weeks, 
and maybe years, in which he must try to forget. 

“ Oh, Eva,” he sighed, “ would that I had never met 
you! Had I not come to Australia and seen your beauti- 
ful face, we might have been happy in other scenes and 
circumstances. I should not have known the sorrow of 
losing you. But now, I must not think of you; our lives 
must be for ever divided; we can never meet again. If 
the remembrance of the past year—one single year—could 
be blotted out of our lives, we might still be happy apart 
from each other. But we must cultivate forgetfulness ; 
it does not grow naturally. What a fate is mine! I 
must endeavour to forget the sweetest girl I have ever 
seen, my promised wife; I must teach her to forget me, 
to blot me out of her memory. If she did not care for me 
it would be less difficult. But three months of neglect, of 
apparent insult—leaving her letters to find their way 
back to her—this ill-treatment has not changed her generous 
loving nature. I believe she still thinks it was not wilful 
neglect, and she would be even yet ready to forgive. Now, 


what shall I do? Dare I trust myself to explain? Ah, 


no; I could not tell her the horrible tale. What if I try 
and get up a story that I am married? She would then 
be free. But no, that will not do; something would crop 
up to disprove it. There is Mr. Unwin, who knows Sydney 
so well, and now is acquainted with me. Heisable to tell 
that I have been here all the time. Only for him I could 
get up a story, and leave the place suddenly. If I had 
only left Sydney without speaking to Mr. Harrington ! 
But regrets are unavailing.” 

He remained musing a while; then a new idea occurred 
to his mind. This was to write to Mr. Harrington. 

“ A few lines to him will end this miserable drama,” 
thought Fred. “ He was so truthful to me (for he need 
not have told me about his sister) he deserves this much 
confidence. Then I shall get out of Australia before they 
return. I will not tread the same land as they do. Just 
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now a strip of sea rolls between us; before they cross it 
I shall depart. Whither, it matters not ; the world is wide 
enough for us all.” 

Still he lay there, unwilling to take the decisive step, 
and put an end to his dream of happiness. 

But it must be done; it was plainly his duty; and at 
last he resolved to write his letter at once, lest Mr. Harring- 
ton might leave his present resting place before the arrival 
of this most unwelcome news, which was yet too serious 
to be delayed. 

Having come to this decision, Fred started up, and 
entered his tent to search for his writing materials. He 
was soon seated at table, writing in haste, as if celerity 
gave relief to his pent-up feelings, or as if he feared to allow 
his determination time for evaporating. His unusual 
behaviour was a cause of much amazement to a digger 
who, intending to call on Fred’smate, was leisurely approach- 
ing the tent door, when Mr. Russell entered it. 

The visitor reached the door, looked in, and seeing the 
eamestness with which the sole occupant was engaged 
writing, changed his mind, and turned away quite unper- 
ceived by Fred. Returning to his own canvas castle, 
the intending visitor confided to his mate this opinion : 
“That there English chap, Russell, is gone clean mad. 
Some one must have jumped his claim.” 

“ Jumped his claim! Howcouldthathappen? He has 
never left it for an hour,” exclaimed digger number two. 

“Oh, ay, mate!” rejoined the first, who rejoiced in 
the euphonious name of Yankee Bill, “I mean jumped 
his claim at home while he has been here. There must 
be a gal in the matter I reckon, he seems so down about 
it.” 

“Qh! is that all? ” answered his companion, carelessly. 
“ He will get over that. Do you remember what we 
heard at the play the last time we were in Melbourne ?— 
‘Men have died and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love?’ Ohno! unless it might be the love of precious 
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nuggets, such as our neighbour Russell seems particularly 
lucky in unearthing.” 

Bill made no reply to this speech ; and after a pause his 
companion continued: ‘“‘ Now look here, mate; this 
man has the best claim on the whole diggings, and you 
know what ours is, the very next patch with not a colour 
in it.” 

“Well, what about that ? ” asked the other, looking at 
him inquiringly. 

“ Why, the fellow is discontented, as you say, because 
somebody has cut him out of a girl, who will turn round 
as soon as she hears of the heaps of yellow gold the Escort 
has carried off for lucky Fred Russell.” He paused a 
moment, and added, ‘‘I wish I were in his shoes.” 

“ Well, Bob, I can’t say I agree with you,” answered the 
Yankee. “It is a precious hard thing to have one’s claim 
jumped, anyway. A gal who is worthy of a fellow like 
Russell would not turn round as you say for all the gold 
on earth.” 

“ Nor under the earth,” laughed Bob Unwin, the rollick- 
ing brother of our dignified friend, Mrs. Selby, who was 
the mate, as it was called, of the Yankee. “ But I am 
only jesting,” he added, with sudden seriousness. ‘‘ We 
won’t quarrel over him. The poor fellow has his own 
troubles, no doubt, though it is only guess work for us 
to talk about them. Things are more evenly divided 
than they seem. He has heaps of gold and is most un- 
happy, to judge by his gloomy face and dejected manner. 
We can scarcely get a speck of yellow dust, and are jolly 
enough.” 

Mr. Unwin had made the acquaintance of Fred in Sydney 
on one of the rare occasions when the former paid a flying 
visit to his old home. Accidentally encountering him at 
the diggings, he recognised the new chum as Mr. Russell, 
the solicitor, but expressed no surprise at meeting him, 
for ‘‘ all sorts and conditions of men ” are to be seen on 
a gold-field. But he noticed a decided change in Mr. Russell. 
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The hopeless look of the man contrasted strangely with 
his success. Evidently, Fred’s riches brought him no 
comfort. 

Remembering this, Bob Unwin regretted that he had 
allowed himself to be drawn into a discussion with the 
Yankee on such a subject as Mr. Russell’s affairs. 


CHAPTER XI 


i EALLY, Eva, I cannot pack another morsel into 

this trunk. It is quite full already,” remarked 
Miss Mowbray to her cousin, pausing in her vain endeavour 
to dispose of an accumulation of luggage strewn about the 
room in all directions. 

Eva looked up from the table at which she was busily 
preparing labels for the various boxes, and her cousin was 
startled at the sight of the pained white face now turned 
towards her. Silently preparing for their coming depar- 
ture on the homeward journey, Eva was naturally reminded 
of the last packing up, when about to leave Sydney ; and 
the thought brought sad memories. Then, though some 
anxiety had disturbed Eva’s peace of mind, she was happy 
in the assurance of Frederick’s sincere affection, an affection 
which was not in the least diminished by her change of 
position as to birth or wealth. Now, without any fault of 
hers, a sad change had come, but how or why she knew not. 
If Frederick had gone to sea, and his ship been unheard 
of ever since, though there would be uncertainty and doubt 
and fear, she could not be angry. Had there been some 
quarrel or misunderstanding, she could at least know the 
reason of the estrangement, or guess at it. But she was 
unaware of the slightest cause for the present sad change. 
She had said or done nothing to displease him. His last 
letter was as affectionate as any preceding one; and before 
the answer could reach him he fled—no one knew whither. 
Wounded feeling, anger, pride, would sometimes take 
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possession of her heart ; but her better nature soon expelled 
_ them and her gentle, loving spirit trusted him still. She 
yet wore the ring which Frederick had placed on her 
finger, though sometimes she thought of removing it. 

“ Why should she wear his ring, when he showed such 
disregard of the engagement it symbolized, and which, 
apparently, he did not honour sufficiently, even to write 
and terminate it,” was her doubt. ‘“‘ But until he gives 
me some sign that he is unwilling to keep the engagement, 
or I find he is unworthy to doso,I shall not remove the 
ring,” she concluded. So, on this evening when Edith and 
her cousin were both busy with preparations for their 
departure by the next day’s steamer, the ring still sparkled 
on Eva’s finger. In answer to her cousin’s exclamation, 
she said with an attempt at cheerfulness: “ My dear Miss 
Mowbray, that is only one of the necessary evils of travel- 
ling. But let me help you,” she added rising. 

“ Suppose,” answered Edith, who was grieved to see 
the sorrowful look on the once happy face, “‘ suppose we 
leave the packing up for awhile, and take a stroll down- 
stairs to recruit our strength, and see what Aunt is 
doing.” 

“ Agreed,” answered Eva. “That is a better plan. 
They seem rather quiet downstairs. Come away then, 
and we can get Kate to help us afterwards with the trouble- 
some packing.” | 

They went down and found a visitor with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrington—a lady with whom they had become intimate 
during their stay. 

“ Mrs. Parker has come to say good-bye, girls, so I 
just sent a message to you,” Mrs. Harrington remarked 
as the two young cousins entered the room. 

“ We did not get your message, Mamma; some instinct 
sent us to you, I believe,” said Eva laughing, as she went 
to salute the visitor. 

The lady had been speaking of a murder, the account 
of which was in that day’s paper. Hearing that Mrs. 
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Harrington did not look at the paper owing to the prepara- 
tions for her coming departure, the visitor volunteered 
information ; and seeing no chance of escaping the inflic- 
tion, Mrs. Harrington let her go on with the story. The 
murder had been committed many years before, and accord- 
ing to the account now given, the criminal’s wife accidentally 
learned the terrible secret. Her knowledge of the crime 
and the horror she had for the murderer caused her to fall 
into sickness which endangered her life. Some words 
she spoke while delirious revealed the secret. And the 
wife who had been entrusted with an equally fatal secret, 
yet had nursed her guilty husband with the tenderest care, 
while she neither fretted nor pined over her sorrow, sat 
now quietly listening to the recital of this other tragedy. 
She feared to interrupt her visitor, or show dislike to a 
story of the kind, lest she might awaken suspicion of her 
own knowledge, remembering a similar history ever present 
in her mind, ever fresh in her memory. She feared also 
the pain this conversation must give to Mr. Harrington, 
and she was glad of an excuse to send for the two girls. 
But the visitor, after the usual salutations, returned to 
her theme. Some people have a strange fancy for hearing 
or relating dismal stories. Murder has a fascination for 
them, as the newsboys are well aware when they rush to 
sell papers. The cousins had heard nothing of the event, 
so Mrs. Parker enlightened them on the subject, which 
was a surprise to them. 

“ No wonder,” said the visitor, “ that the poor woman 
should pine away. It is a puzzle to me how she could 
bring herself to speak to the villain, let alone stay quietly 
with him for weeks and weeks. I would have denounced 
him at once. Would not you Mrs. Harrington? It 
should have been done, I think.” 

Mr. Harrington pressed his thin white hand to his fore- 
head and shrank farther back into the shadow of the 
thick damask curtains by the window near which his 
couch was placed. It seemed as if the lady spoke of him- 
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self. He listened intently tó his wife’s reply in a low 
quiet voicè, perfectly calm and steady. 

“ No, Mrs. Parker, I think if such had been my lot——”’ 

“ Had been!” sighed her unhappy husband, on the 
shaded couch. 

“I should endeavour to remember I had promised : 
‘For better, for worse, till death us do part.’ I do not 
think the wife should shrink from her duty,” said Mrs. 
Harrington. 

How gratefully the silent invalid listened to those 
blessed words, like balm to his weary soul. 

“ Ah, that is all very well in theory, madam, but in 
practice I think you would have found it rather difficult. 
I doubt if any woman could do it. I know I could not. 
What do you say, Miss Mowbray ? ” turning to Edith. 

‘“ Oh, I should give him a sleeping draught and never 
let him awake to more misery. His life must have been 
intensely wretched but as I could not endure to have any 
one belonging to me hanged—it would be such a disgrace, 
you know—TI should in mercy finish him off myself,” 
answered Edith in a careless tone. 

“ You horrid girl! But I know you do not mean a 
word of that,” and the visitor laughed. So did Edith, 
who regarded the:story as a make-up to sell the papers, 
a thing she had heard of when news was slack in larger 
cities. She might have said so, but she knew Mr. Parker 
was on the press. How little she imagined the pain she 
was causing her beloved uncle, by her jesting words and 
careless laugh. The visitor soon after took her leave, 
with the usual good wishes for the intending travellers. 

“Edith, will you. go for your uncle’s wrapper ? ”’ Said 
her aunt in her usual tone of voice, as soon as Mrs. Parker 
had gone. “ And Eva, will you draw the blinds? It is 
nearly time for the lamps to be lighted, and we will be 
cosy in the meantime.” | 

‘While the cousins were engaged in carrying out Mrs. 
Harrington’s requests that lady went over to her husband, 
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and undcr pretence of arranging his cushions more com- 
fortably, folded her arms around him, and kissed his pale 
lips. Then in her natural quiet voice she said, “ You 
look awfully tired, Luke! I hope you will be rested before 
the journey begins, to-morrow. I fear the fatigue.” 

“ Ellen,” he whispered faintly, “ your generous forgive- 
ness comforts me; it seems an earnest of what I hope 
from the all wise and all merciful Judge!” 

“ There is the postman,” said Eva as she drew the 
blinds. ‘‘ He is later than usual, but he will have the 
mail from the steamer that came in this afternoon. Ah! 
he is coming here. I wish they would make haste to open 
the door,” she added when she heard the sharp rat-tat. 
Impatient youth is always in haste to receive letters, and 
Eva was no exception to the general rule. Yet could she 
have known the contents of the coming letter, or could 
she foresee the result of its arrival, rather would she desire 
it had been sunk in the water where many a happier one 
had gone. 

Edith, entering the hall with the wrapper for her uncle, 
took the letters from the maid, who was bringing them in, 
and seeing one for Mr. Harrington in Mr. Russell’s well- 
known hand, quietly slipped it into her pocket, keeping 
the remainder of the mail in her hand. 

“ Here is a letter for you Eva,” she said as she entered 
the room, ‘‘ and a paper for you, Uncle,” bringing it over 
to him. 

“Ts that all? ” asked Eva, with a very disappointed 
look on her pale face, as she took her share of the mail. 

“And very good, too. Look at poor me with nothing. 
Only we are going home to-morrow, I should have to write 
a letter to myself,” replied Edith laughing. 

Eva turned the letter over in her hands, but said 
nothing. 

“ That is from Bride, I see,” said her cousin, ‘‘ so, like 
a good girl, come up to our room and read, while I have 
another go at packing up that unfortunate trunk.” 
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“ Oh, wait a while and Kate will help us,” answered 
Eva listlessly. 

“ It might not be ready in time, for you know Kate will 
be rather busy,” said Edith, who was anxious to get her 
cousin away. ‘‘ So do come now like a darling.” 

Eva reluctantly obeyed, and went up to the room which 
the two had occupied since they left Battery Point. It 
was a nice, cheery apartment, and at present a bright coal 
fire burned in the grate, for the climate was very cold in 
the estimation of the visitors. While Miss Harrington 
seated herself by the fire and opened her letter, her cousin 
hastened back and gave the other letter to Mrs. Harrington, 
whispering, “ Eva does not know this came,” and quietly 
returned to her neglected luggage. 

Eva was deep in the perusal of Miss O’Connor’s letter, 
but presently she said: ‘‘ Here is an enclosure of what I 
suppose is one of Charlie’s graphic epistles. I believe he 
has designs on my ,sweet coz. Read what Bride says, 
while I see if there is anything contraband in this,” and 
Eva laughed more cheerfully than she had done of late. 
She would have been delighted if Charlie and Edith loved 
each other. In her estimation it would be a most desirable 
marriage. There was no mystery, no concealment to 
mar their happiness, or dim the brightness of their hopes. 
“ To look into happiness through another’s eyes,” did not 
appear a “ bitter thing ” to Eva Harrington, however it 
may be with other people. She rather desired to see the 
happiness of her friends, if she herself was not destined 
to enjoy the like. Edith took the letter, pleased to see 
a return of her cousin’s cheerfulness, even though it would 
soon vanish, as her mirth ever did now; and fearing, too, 
some unpleasant news from the letter received by Mr. 
Harrington. She concealed its arrival from Eva, knowing 
her anxiety for news of Mr. Russell, in order to delay the 
disagreeable intelligence as long as possible. “Why was 
it not addressed to Eva,” she thought, ‘‘ if all were right ; 
why did Frederick write to Uncle.” 
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Edith stood now with Bride’s open letter in her hand, 
and Eva gave a merry laugh at something she read in 
Charlie’s letter—the enclosure. It was long before another 
such joyous sound was heard from her lips. It had scarcely 
died away, when a sudden and unusual noise, a faint cry 
issued from the parlour where Edith had left her uncle 
and aunt—then a hasty ringing of the bell betokened 
something out of the common. Edith, being on the alert 
from her knowledge of Frederick’s letter having arrived, 
was quicker than her cousin to perceive that something 
strange had happened. She immediately hurried from 
the room to offer her assistance in answer to her aunt’s 
hasty bell, closing the door on Eva, desiring to ward off 
as much as possible whatever sorrow the letter had brought. 
Some sort of presentiment showed it was not a happy com- 
munication. Quick as Miss Mowbray’ was, she was unable 
to carry out her kind intentions, for Eva had been startled 
by the sound of the bell, rung in such an unusual manner 
by her mother, and looked up from her letter to see Edith 
disappear without a word. Feeling sure that something 
was amiss Eva sprang up, threw her letter on the table 
and followed her cousin so quickly that both entered the 
lower room at the same moment. 

The sight that met their wondering eyes slackened their 
speed and silenced the words already on their lips. 

Slowly and reverently they entered the room to find 
themselves in the presence of Death! 

Extended on his couch, silent and motionless for ever- 
more, lay the body of Luke Harrington—his long-endured 
remorse and misery, his weary life ended at last! His 
white, attenuated hands were clasped over a portion of a 
letter, the remainder of it lay on the carpet near him. As 
the girls entered, Mrs. Harrington removed the letter from 
the relaxing fingers, which she placed gently together. Then 
she smoothed the wrinkled paper, and deposited it in a 
writing desk, closed and locked it, not perceiving that the 
first part of the letter lay beside its envelope, where the 
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reader had thrown them when he commenced reading the 
last page. 

“ Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance 
is Godlike.” But there is a limit to endurance and this 
last shock seemed to have brought the uncomplaining 
woman thereto. 

When she had secured the letter, which accelerated her 
husband’s death, so that prying eyes should not read it, 
nor strangers’ tongues comment on it, her strength gave 
way. 

She turned again towards the couch, but reeled and 
should have fallen had not Eva sprang forward, caught her 
in her young strong arms, and placed her in an arm-chair, 
which stood near. 

Edith stooped to take up the remainder of the letter 
and its envelope, hurried them into her pocket before Eva 
had time to turn from Mrs. Harrington, and then assisted 
her cousin in removing the newly-made widow from the 
death room. 

By this time several persons had come to the assistance 
of the ladies, and Mrs. Smith, the mistress of the house, 
sent for some one to pay the last services that Luke Har- 
rington would ever require. 

Notwithstanding his long illness, his death had come 
unexpectedly. The next day he and his family were to 
have left Hobarton on their homeward journey. 

Yet, when the widow had time to think, she acknowledged 
it was better so: the end had been most merciful. Better 
was it and more fitting that stranger hands should lay him 
in the grave, away from home, where he should the sooner 
be forgotten, for his life had not been such as those who 
loved him best could desire to have remembered. 

Naturally, when the first surprise had passed, the cousins 
must ask information, must desire to know the particulars 
of the sudden death, of which the much-enduring wife had 
been the only human witness. They would certainly 
question her. What would she answer ? 
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Before they had an opportunity of speaking, she had 
considered how far it would be advisable to acquaint them 
with the details. 

The shock of reading Frederick’s letter seemed a strange 
reason to give, knowing as they did that some communica- 
tion was anxiously expected from Mr. Russell. 

Thinking of this brought to her mind the remembrance 
of that part of the letter she had locked up, but what about 
the remainder ? 

Mrs. Harrington was lying on her bed (where she had 
been placed by the two girls) when she recovered conscious- 
ness, and began thinking over what had happened. 

After a while Edith came in softly, and her aunt immedi- 
ately asked her about the letter. It was a relief to hear 
that the sensible girl had taken possession of the unpro- 
tected portion and concealed it from her cousin, intending 
to give it to the widow. 

Blessing Edith’s thoughtfulness, Mrs. Harrington desired 
her to bring the desk, and leave her alone for a while, 
promising to give a full explanation as soon as possible, 
and entreating her not to mention the letter to Eva at 
present. 

Edith gave her aunt the portion of the letter she had 
secreted but she could not then go for the desk as the room 
was occupied by those who were making preparations for 
the grave. 

“This much will suffice for the present, dear,” said 
Mrs. Harrington, and her niece drew a shawl round the 
widow, raised the gas, and left her alone to read Frederick’s 
ill-fated letter. 

It was as follows :— 

“ FOREST CREEK, 
“ VICTORIA. 
“ DEAR SIR,— 

“ I scarcely know how to address you. I have thought 
of simply saying, ‘ Circumstances over which I have no 
control ’ render all thought of a union between Miss Har- 
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rington and me an utter impossibility—we can never be 
more to each other than we are at present. The explana- 
tion of the circumstances seem too horrid to write. But, 
again, I think it better to state the painful truth, earnestly 
desiring that the dear, innocent girl shall never know it. 
Let her believe that I am inconstant, changeable, unfaith- 
ful—anything—except the one fatal truth, which I entreat 
you never to reveal to her. 

“Owing to my engagement, I mentioned your name 
with that of my promised wife, in a letter to my father, 
who resides in Shropshire, England. By the next mail, 
to my horror, I was informed of the impossibility of fulfill- 
ing that engagement, in consequence of the hateful secret 
which was now made known to me. Nothing in the world 
would have induced my father to reveal the disgraceful 
fact, but his fear of my engagement being followed by 
marriage with Miss Harrington. To prevent this he in- 
formed me of the crime which otherwise might never have 
come to my knowledge. Oh, the misery I endured when 
I read the secret that had been so securely shrouded all 
these years. To think my love for your sweet Eva should 
be the cause of unveiling such family disgrace.” 


The remainder was contained in that part of the letter 
which had: been locked up. 

But Mrs. Harrington had read enough to convince her 
that Mr. Russell was aware of the facts connected with 
the death of poor Simmonds, and therefore declined to 
ally himself with the unfortunate family of his uninten- 
tional murderer. 

She remembered that Simmonds belonged to Shrop- 
shire. Perhaps Mr. Russell’s friends knew him, for 
Frederick came from the same county, as he had mentioned 
his father’s residence there. 

This did not appear unreasonable to the widow’s excited 
imagination. ‘‘ Why should Mr. Russell consider himself 
bound by an engagement entered into in ignorance of the 
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murder ? ” she asked herself as she lay there seeming 
half asleep. 

It was bad enough to have the stain of her mother’s 
sin on his wife’s name without the additional disgrace of 
her uncle’s crime. 

Might not unhappiness result from such a marriage 
had it taken place? Some unforeseen event could arise 
in which the twofold disgrace of her family would be 
reflected on poor Eva. 

If any cause for suspicion ever occurred, how naturally 
Fred might argue—what could be expected from her— 
the daughter resembles her mother, or the niece is like her 
uncle. Thoughts such as these passed through the mind 
of Mrs. Harrington, preventing her from deciding what 
she should answer to the girls. 

Then her memory turned back to the last scene in her 
husband’s life. She thought of how he had flung the 
letter she now held from him in horror, exclaiming, “‘ It 
has come at last. Oh, just judgment!” Then, nerving 
himself to finish the last page, he said, ‘‘ To think he should 
be the chosen retribution, visiting the sins of the father 
upon the children. Ah, Ellen! it is too much to bear— 
read what he says. Oh, God of mercy forgive——” 

She had stooped to lift the letter from the carpet, when 
she saw him clutching the remainder tightly in his hand, 
and falling back. 

She thought he was seized with a fit, and came forward 
to try some remedy, but she at once saw all was over. 
He had received the great summons of death almost as 
suddenly as his innocent victim had. Yet it was some 
comfort that his last words were a prayer of mercy. The 
widow thought of this now, as people act over again the 
sad scenes they have passed through, living them again 
in imagination. 

She remembered, too, the disagreeable conversation 
in the afternoon (it appeared to her that years had elapsed 
since then), and the sufferings inflicted thereby on that 
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weary soul, now safe beyond the reach of busy tongues. 

That conversation seemed like the filling to the brim of 
the bitter cup, already wellnigh full, and Mr. Russell’s 
letter the overflowing of the deadly draught, which her 
unhappy husband drained to the dregs. Yet, thank God, 
he turned for mercy in his anguish to the Judge before Whom 
he was so soon to appear. 

Not in despair, but with humble truth, did her poor 
penitent husband go forth from the world wherein he 
had so grievously failed, and surely this was a sweet thought, 
giving her much consolation. 

Then other thoughts came crowding into her mind. 
She remembered his unvarying kindness to her, whatever 
he might have been to others. And also his goodness to 
Eva, whose presence must have been a continual reminder 
of the misery her mother had caused. 

At last, Mrs. Harrington resolved to satisfy her daughter 
and niece without betraying her dead husband’s secret. 
If Mr. Russell really did know the trouble of their lives, 
it was not from her he had learned it; and not from her 
should any creature—even her two dear girls—become 
aware of it. 

She took the letter again and re-read it. Strange, was 
it not. The writer possessed so much devotion to Eva, 
and yet withdrew from his engagement. She was innocent, 
and moreover was not the child of Luke Harrington, as 
Mr. Russell had been informed when he sought her for 
his bride. 

Certainly her parentage was discreditable ; but he was 
quite aware of that, while he was yet freeto withdraw. He 
refused to do so then—he seemed forced to it now. 

“ I must see the conclusion of this letter,” thought Mrs. 
Harrington. “Mr. Russell could not know the part Luke 
had in the tragedy, and cannot be alluding to that. It is 
my own fear of discovery makes me imagine this. I 
must ascertain the facts.” 

Having arrived at this decision she rose, shook out her 
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crumpled dress and folded her shawl round her. She felt 
giddy and faint, but was determined to do what she con- 
sidered her duty. 

As she made a slight noise Eva almost immediately 
came in saying, “ I thought you were asleep, dearest 
mother. I knocked softly, but you did not move, and 
this door creaks so much, I did not like to open it; glad 
to let you rest.” 

The daughter put her arm round the widow, and smoothed 
her soft brown hair, which since her husband’s illness 
had many a silver streak. Then, gently forcing her mother 
into a chair, she said, ‘‘ Just sit here a moment ; Mrs. Smith 
wants you to have some tea. It isnearly nineo’clock, and 
you must need it sadly.” 

Turning to the door she said, “ Do not stir, I will bring 
it in,” and before her mother could reply she was gone, 
gently closing the door. 

Presently she returned with the tea, and put it down on 
the table. 

“ Eva, bring me your father’s desk, which I left in the 
parlour,” said Mrs. Harrington, but the daughter answered, 
“Drink this first, mother darling, you are cold and 
tired.” 

Perhaps the reader expects the widow to refuse, and 
declare that she did not think of tasting tea or any nutri- 
ment whatever. 

Unfortunately for the romantic element of the story, 
Mrs. Harrington was not an æsthetic or ideal widow. 
She felt much natural sorrow at the death of her husband, 
with whom she had lived over twenty years on terms of 
true affection, seldom surpassed. But her love was an 
unselfish love. She preferred his death to the sad and 
painful life she knew his had been of late. She felt a sort 
of relief to think he was safe from all danger, humbly 
trusting that his Judge had shown him infinite mercy. 

And now she was determined to guard the reputation 
of her husband as much as possible from a:shadow of 
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blame, which could not be done by yielding to excessive 
SOITOWS. 

“ Not overcome by grief, but strong in the hour of 
affliction,” she accepted the refreshment her daughter 
offered, knowing she should require all her strength to 
bear up against the troubles yet in store for her—funeral 
arrangements, settlement of affairs, necessary explanation, 
unavoidable responsibilities. 

Eva stood by with affectionate solicitude, while her 
mother drank the tea and ate the sandwich. Then leaving 
Mrs. Harrington to open the desk, the daughter removed 
the tray. 

Turning to the small fire Eva had just replenished, the 
widow read the remaining sentences, on which her husband’s 
dying eyes had been riveted. 

She remained standing at the mantelpiece, the full 
light of gas from a lily branch fixed thereon beaming 
straight on her face. 

Eva returned quietly as was her custom; she always 
walked lightly. In that at least she resembled Mrs. Har- 
rington. 

She started in amazement on seeing the scared, stricken 
face of the widow, and stood helplessly gazing at her for 
an instant in silence. Then, shaking off her fear, the girl 
hurried up nearer to her. “Oh, my dearest mother,” she 
said, “ don’t look likethat. What can be wrong with you ? 
What is the matter? ” 

“ Oh, my child, it is too horrible,” exclaimed Mrs. Har- 
rington. “ No wonder the shock killed poor Luke!” 

Seeming unable to stand, the trembling woman sank 
into the arm-chair beside the fire, and turned her face 
away from Eva. 

“ What shock? ”?” asked the daughter approaching and 
putting her arm caressingly round the agitated widow. 

Perceiving the letter, Eva exclaimed: “ Why, that is 
Frederick’s writing. Let me read it, Mamma,” and she 
tried to draw it out of her mother’s hands. 
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“ No, no, no! You must not see it—at least just yet. 
Mr. Russell expressly desired you should not——’”’ 

She stood up again, clasping the letter tightly in one 
trembling hand, and drawing her cashmere shawl round 
her with the other, as if to make a shelter to conceal the 
paper. 

Eva stood a moment looking at the pale sad woman, the 
bright patterned shawl draped over her shoulders cover- 
ing the letter. 

“ But I will see it, Mamma! You shall not have another 
trouble eating the heart out of you, and I forbidden to 
share it. I know I am the cause of this, whatever it is. 
It concerns me, so give it to me, darling mother,” and she 
held out her hands imploringly. 

Seeing the determination of the girl, and feeling how 
vain was the attempt at further concealment, Mrs. Harring- 
ton yielded. 

“ Wait, Eva darling ! ” she said. “ Read the first part 
of the letter lying there on my bed. This is only the end, 
but the end in every sense of the word.” 

“ Is Frederick dead ? ” Eva asked breathlessly. 

“Yes! to you. Read his last letter, the most awful 
news you have ever received, poor child. May God help 
you,” and the speaker choked down a sob. 

While Eva snatched up the letter, Mrs. Harrington 
again sat down, and covered her face with her hands, 
which still held the last page of the fateful letter. 

“ Truly this is an awful shock, how will Eva take it? ” 
was her one thought. With her usual consideration, all 
her fear was now for the much-tried girl, on whom the 
blow was about to fall. | 

“ No earthly power could avail her. May God help 
her,” said the poor mother, as she sat there waiting for this 
new sorrow to crush all hope out of that young heart. 

Eva read the letter which Frederick Russell had never 
intended for any eyes but those closed in death, and some 
comfort stole into her heart from the perusal. 
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Evidently the writer was not changed any more than 
she was, though for some urgent reason yet unknown to 
her they were to be parted for evermore. 

Turning to her mother she said, “ I cannot make this 
out, I do not understand what he means, without reading 
the rest.” 

Mrs. Harrington appeared not to hear, and Eva suddenly 
caught her mother’s hands and drew the paper from them 
to read the closing sentences as follows :— 


“ When I was a child of three or four years of age my 
father, for reasons needless to state, went to Sydney under 
the name of Robert Cathcart. You know the rest. My 
mother was then, and for several years afterwards, in 
Shropshire, where my father returned in time to see her 
die. I can say no more, nor is it necessary—this much 
explains all. You treated me so honourably in confiding 
the truth about your sister that it is only scant justice for 
me to state why I must alter the declaration I made that 
nothing Eva’s parents had done could influence me. 
Alas, I never supposed anything so horrible as that the 
man you knew for Robert Cathcart was my father. 
The pain you will suffer in reading this cannot surpass 
what I endure in writing it. Farewell for ever. 

‘* FREDERICK RUSSELL.” 


When Eva withdrew the paper from Mrs. Harrington the 
latter rose to her feet, and seemed inclined to object to the 
girl reading the contents, so much did she dread the effect. 

But knowing resistance would be useless, and, perhaps, 
thinking further concealment undesirable, she remained 
standing motionless, her hands clasped, her loving, pitying 
eyes fixed on the reader’s face, her tender heart trembling 
with anxiety for the result. 

She watched the flush creeping over the usually pale 
face until it was dyed a painful crimson, as the poor girl 
learned the hateful secret ; the look of surprise and per- 
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plexity giving place to one of intense horror when the full 
meaning of Frederick’s letter was clear to her tortured mind. 

“Eva, my darling child,’ exclaimed Mrs. Harrington, 
clasping her sorrow-stricken girl in a loving embrace, and 
drawing the paper from the nerveless fingers, “it is 
a terrible cross, but He Who sent it will help you to bear 
it.” 

“ Come with me,” she continued, as Eva remained stand- 
ing passively within the encircling arms, neither returning 
nor rejecting her mother’s caress. ‘‘ Come till I see the 
dear remains.” 

She was anxious to divert her daughter’s attention from 
the last misery, which in the poor girl’s estimation admitted 
of no hope, which time could not soften, nor change allevi- 
ate. 

Always unselfish, the widow considered her own sorrow 
far less to bear than the wretchedness which had fallen to 
the lot of her dear child, whom she endeavoured to rouse 
from her abstraction by proposing to visit the death 
chamber. 

Mr. Harrington had died on his couch in the front parlour 
which was rented for his use during the stay of the family. 
There was no reason for the removal of the remains from 
the room until the funeral, which in that colony would not 
take place as soon after death as is the custom in Australia. 
Therefore the remains were ready for the grave, on a bier 
draped with white, standing in the centre of the room. 

The widow had not been in the room since she was 
removed by her two girls immediately after the death. 

So, placing the unfortunate letter in the desk, which 
she locked, Mrs. Harrington turned to Eva, who had 
stood like a statue, the colour quite gone from her face, 
her large, blue, tearless eyes, mechanically watching every 
movement of her mother. 

Putting her arm round her daughter, the widow walked 
with her from the room and entered the parlour where lay 
all that remained of Luke Harrington. 
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Edith was kneeling beside the bier, tears trickling 
between her clasped fingers, her beautiful black curls hang- 
ing carelessly about her shoulders. 

She lifted her head as her aunt entered, and the thought 
how much she resembled Mr. Harrington flashed through 
the widow’s mind. 

He lay there so still and white, so much younger looking 
in appearance than when in life, with an expression of 
perfect peace on his handsome face— white as ivory ; 
safe from fear, and doubt and remorse, which so long had 
held dominion over him. 

“TIsn’t Edith like him?” whispered Mrs, Harrington 
to Eva as together they approached the dead, the noble un- 
selfish woman still endeavouring to rouse the apathetic girl. 

This remark had the desired effect ; the sight of the calm, 
white features, as Eva turned and looked at uncle and 
niece before replying: “She is indeed very like him,” 
brought to her mind her mother’s words, “ No wonder the 
shock killed poor Luke.” 

Eva thought the words referred to Mr. Harrington’s — 
affection for herself, and the sad explanation from Frede- 
rick entailing so much misery on her. She remembered 
how he so often hoped she would never require the explana- 
tion, how he had desired her remaining unmarried, that 
any revelation might be spared her. 

She recollected his kindness to her, the liberality with 
which he had provided for her during all the years wherein 
she had been, in the world’s opinion—and in her own—his 
beloved daughter. 

Considering the pain her existence must have given 
him, how surprising was the kindness with which he had 
always treated her. He might have provided for her, 
and had her brought up as a stranger: but he took his 
unhappy sister’s child for his own, and never father had 
been kinder or more indulgent. 

Tears suddenly filled her aching eyes, and kneeling 
beside her cousin, she sobbed like an exhausted child. 
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Mrs. Harrington knelt a little while, and then seated 
herself in an arm-chair close to her dead husband, where 
she could gaze silently into that beloved face, which never 
again would wear the answering smile so familiar to her 
eyes. 

No sound disturbed the quiet of the room, save the sobs 
of the weeping girl, whose outburst the mother did not 
desire to restrain, feeling that such emotion brought relief 
to the surcharged heart. 

And thus the three women remained united by a common 
grief, yet with widely different feelings. 

Edith wept, as an affectionate girl would naturally 
mourn at the death of her mother’s only brother, who 
had been a kind guardian to his orphan niece; but time 
would soothe that sorrow. 

Eva’s tears, far more bitter ones, sprang from mingled 
feelings of grief and shame, and the hopelessness of any 
change till death should terminate a life whose brightest 
hopes had led to deepest misery: for her sorrow there 
seemed no hope. 

Mrs. Harrington’s silent grief appeared in no way un- 
usual for a loving, affectionate woman so unexpectedly 
bereft of her husband ; but that grief was intensified by 
reading Frederick’s letter, which had a deeper meaning to 
her than to Eva. 

Too well the widow knew why it was so terrible a shock 
to her husband, and in this grief no one could sympathise. 
She must bear her cross alone. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Russell’s resemblance 
to Cathcart was the beginning of the trouble which brought 
on Mr. Harrington’s illness, and resulted in his confession 
of Simmonds’ murder. 

For that murder, Roderick McDermott, O’Bryan’s 
beloved friend, died an ignominious ‘death, through the 
testimony of Cathcart, for whom Harrington’s shot was 
intended. 

Two innocent men met untimely deaths owing to that 
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fatal act of Luke’s, while his own life was embittered by 
unavailing regret, and his death accelerated. 

And now, after a score of years, the miserable cause of 
all this trouble turns out to be the father of Eva’s betrothed, 
a man of respectability on whom no shadow of dishonour 
rests; and whom, apparently, no remorse for the lives he 
has blighted saddens. 

No wonder if Mrs. Harrington, considering this, was 
inclined to think her lot with its peculiar complications 
rather a hard one, giving her a difficult part to play in 
life’s drama. 

But she had suffered much in silence, seeking (and 
finding) consolation in quiet prayer, feeling sure of obtain- 
ing help from Him Who has said, “ All ye that labour come 
to Me, and I will give you rest.” 

If, instead of seeking sympathy from human beings— 
who have sufficient trouble in their own lives—people in 
affliction sought aid in silent prayer, they would assuredly 
find sweet relief for their sorrows, consolation for their 
saddened hearts. 

This, Mrs. Harrington had long been in the habit of 
doing, so her unbounded trust in Providence did not now 
forsake her. 

Neither did her gentle thoughtfulness for others. There- 
fore, feeling Eva must not be left too long to the indulgence 
of her bitter recollections, the mother gently spoke to 
her, and also toEdith. Shethen related the circumstances 
of her husband’s death. 

She toned down the trouble of the letter by remarking 
that in all his life Luke Harrington had never had a quarrel 
with any man, or disliked any man except one, who had 
inflicted a grave injury on the family (how, she would 
not explain at present). Naturally it was a shock to one 
in Luke’s state of health, and must have given him great 
pain to find this man—his greatest enemy—who was 
reported drowned years 360, actually the father of Frede- 
rick Russell. 
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Edith asked where her uncle had been acquainted with 
Frederick’s father—in England, or out here. 

Mrs. Harrington answered that they first met as passen- 
gers from London to Sydney. 

Other questions of Edith’s elicited the following bits of 
family history, which may now be placed before the reader. 

Mrs. Harrington’s parents had emigrated to Sydney 
thirty years previously, leaving two daughters at school 
in Scotland. | 

When they had been m the colony about eight years, 
Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie sent for their daughters, at that 
time eighteen and sixteen years of age respectively. 

They came out in charge of an old friend, and the vessel 
they travelled by had among its passengers Luke Harring- 
ton and his sister Rose; also Mr. Robert Cathcart. 

The long voyage of the sailing vessels in those days gave 
passengers ample opportunity of becoming more intim- 
ately acquainted than several years on land might do. 

The good ship Clarence was said to be a slow sailer 
at the best of times, and this was a stormy passage with 
extra delay. 

Naturally the young people were glad of each other’s 
company to while away some of the tedious hours, and 
lighten the dismal side of the journey. 

An intimacy was thus formed, which had a lasting 
influence on their destiny, partly perhaps for good; but 
alas! how much evil also arose from it. 

Mr. Cathcart made no secret of his admiration for Rose 
Harrington, who was then in her eighteenth year, and in 
personal appearance very like what her niece Edith Mow- 
bray was in later times. 

Her brother saw nothing reprehensible in the growing 
attachment between his fellow-passenger.and Rose. 

Of course no one knew, and from .his conduct no one 
would imagine that Cathcart had left a wife and son in 
England. 

This was not Mr. Harrington’s first coming to Sydney. 
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He had been several years in the colony, and had established 
a business which was in a flourishing condition when he 
visited England, and returned with his sister, who was 
destined to bring so much sorrow into her brother’s 
life. 

Luke admired the gentle Ellen McKenzie, and six months 
after her arrival in Australia they were married, her sister 
Mary and Rose Harrington being pridesmaids, and Robert 
Cathcart groomsman. 

Within a year all the trouble already Harte arose, 
and the Harringtons sailed for Europe. 

Mrs. McKenzie died a few months after her ETA s 
departure, her death being followed during the year by 
that of her husband ; and the only son David remained 
with Mary on the station their father had purchased. 

Subsequently, Mary became a Sister of Charity, and 
was dead some years before the beginning of this story. 

David, who was Mrs. Harrington’s senior, sold out and 
departed to the new settlement of Port Phillip. 

He never married, and though he worked hard, yet like 
many another industrious man, riches never came to him. 
While his sister and her husband were wealthy and advanc- 
ing in prosperity, he was descending in the social scale, 
being now engaged as stock rider on a station. 

David very seldom wrote to his sister, who did not ` 
always know his address; for he roved about a good deal, 
not caring to remain in one place for many years, though 
he frequently had the option of so doing, his employers 
always being willing to retain his services. 

Thus Mrs. Harrington was singularly alone in the world, 
as far as real relationship went, on the night when she sat 
by the remains of her husband with his niece and supposed 
daughter. 

Although in relating some of the events of her life to 
Edith the widow mentioned Rose, yet she abstained from 
acquainting her niece with the real facts of the case, which 
would be painful to Eva; while the true cause of Mr, Har- 
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rington’s pain at the discovery of Cathcart’s identity with 
Frederick’s father was entirely passed over. 

Eva sat listening in unbroken silence to the conversation 
at first, fearing that her mother would tell Edith the truth 
about “ Aunt Rose ” and Frederick’s father; then ment- 
ally blaming herself for doubting the prudence and charity 
of that dear, kind-hearted woman who always avoided evil 
stories. 

Then, as the speakers relapsed into silence, Eva’s mind 
reverted to her own share in the trouble. 

She again noted the strong resemblance the Harrington 
family bore to each other, and contrasted her own remark- 
ably fair complexion with them, not in the least like the 
dark beauty of Edith, or as she had been told, Aunt Rose, 
who was so like Edith. 

Neither was there any resemblance to that hateful 
Cathcart since she knew Frederick Russell was his coun- 
terpart—in countenance at least; there she hoped all 
similarity ceased. 

Then she ruminated on Mrs. Byrne’s account and 
O’Bryan’s written testimony that the proof of her parent’s 
marriage was at this very moment in his possession. 

Again hope sprang up in her weary heart. It must be 
as she always thought, since she became aware of Aunt 
Rose’s story. It must be that Mrs. Byrne had substituted 
some other child for the one entrusted to her care by Mrs. 
Harrington. 

“ And now, who am I,” she sighed to herself, “ sitting 
here by Luke Harrington’s remains, with his widow and 
- niece, an unknown strangertothem? What matter, pro- 
vided no disgrace is on my mother’s name.” 

Still she did not speak, and her mother with a small 
black rosary twined round her white fingers appeared to 
be praying silently. 

Eva interrupted the train of her thoughts at the sight 
of the beads, so familiar to every convent girl, and was 
inclined to ask would they all join in the rosary for the dead, 
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She wondered how Mrs. Harrington had remembered to 
carry the beads from her room in all the confusion over the 
letter, forgetting that the good lady had them in her pocket 
since she paid a visit to the church that afternoon, and the 
dress had never been changed. 

All her mother’s sorrow (as far as Eva knew it) rushed 
back to the girl’s mind, and she said with a shudder, “ Oh, 
how can Mamma endure to have me with her? Won’t 
she always think of me as having indirectly caused her 
husband’s death ? ” She unconsciously uttered these words 
aloud, as she drew herself away from the chair against which 
she had been leaning, while sitting on a footstool beside it. 

“ Don’t imagine such absurdity, my child,” answered Mrs. 
Harrington, putting her arm round the girl and gently draw- 
ing her back to the arm of the chair, on which the golden 
head had been resting. Then kissing the tear-stained face, 
she added in a low voice,“ You have not heard all—later 
on, I will explain. But be satisfied,” she continued aloud, 
“nothing can come between us, whatever else may change,” 
and Edith knew she was included in that us as the widow 
laid her hand caressingly on the black glossy curls which 
so forcibly reminded her of happy days gone for ever. 

The funeral was over, all that could be done was com- 
pleted, and the two lonely girls had retired to rest for the 
night. 

Quite exhausted by the events of the last few days, the 
sudden upsetting of their plans, and the death which came 
so unexpectedly ; then, the delay of departure in conse- 
quence, and the rearrangement of their affairs, gave them 
so much to do they were now greatly in need of rest, and in 
a short time they were asleep. 

But it was very different with Mrs. Harrington. She 
was glad to have the girls safe asleep, while she remained 
up; and sitting by the fire which she had lighted in her 
room, she sorted a multitude of papers from a desk placed 
before her on a table. 

It was a weary task, but the widow knew her husband’s 
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papers might have to be placed in the hands of his lawyer. 
There might possibly be something in them which related 
to the secret of his life, and most undesirable was it that 
other eyes than hers should see any incriminating writing. 
If any such existed she would destroy it. 

If Luke had died during the illness which seized him in 
Sydney, his widow would not have troubled about his 
papers. 

But after the revelation made in her presence to O'Bryan 
she dreaded strangers’ eyes inspecting the contents of his 
desk, though it was only used since his sojourn in Hobar- 
ton; and had no papers belonging to Sydney in it. 

However, looking through every scrap of writing had no 
other result than a severe headache, and Mrs. Harrington 
was content to put back everything except Mr. Russell’s 
letter, which found a place among the blazing bits of coal 
in the grate. She watched the crackling curling scraps of 
paper till the last particle was consumed. 

Then lying back in her chair the widow considered her 
plans for the future. 

Mrs. Harrington knew the will of her husband had left 
her executrix. She also knew that the principal arrange- 
ments which would become necessary for the carrying 
out of that will were left to her discretion. She knew it 
was the intention of Luke to allow a considerable sum to be 
paid to the heir or heirs of Roderick McDermott, if living ; 
otherwise to be expended in certain charities. 

But this disposal of the property was not so expressed 
in the will, which declared that after the payment of all 
just debts, and the sum of one thousand pounds as Eva’s 
heritage, the property was bequeathed to the widow of 
Luke Harrington, to be disposed of at her pleasure. 

The testator well knew how she would carry out his 
wishes about restitution without making the matter public. 

The old worn-out story! Men keep their wealth as if 
it were their very life ; and when they must answer Death’s 
imperious summons, the treasure which they cannot take 
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with them is willed in tardy restitution. How much better 
would it be to make restitution before the end came, especi- 
ally when in doing so would not impoverish the testator. 
This will placed a considerable amount of wealth at the 
disposal of Mrs. Harrington, and might have been a great 
temptation to her. There was no evidence to show that 
her husband had expressed any wish with regard to her 
manner of spending the money. 

But he well knew the character of the woman to whom 
he had entrusted the carrying out of his wishes. 

It was not, however, the disposal of wealth which at 
present troubled Mrs. Harrington. She had sometimes 
wondered in a passing way how she should discover the 
heirs of the deeply injured man. 

But having quite sufficient occupation on hand at pre- 
sent in her other troubles and duties, she had given no 
consideration to this, beyond thinking that Mr. O’Bryan 
would in all probability be able to ascertain the necessary 
knowledge when the proper time arrived. 

And now the time was come, and a new idea came with 
it like a flash of light. The widow had talked with Eva 
about Granny’s letter and mysterious hints ; had examined 
Mr. O’Bryan’s note referring to the certificate and papers, 
as already narrated. 

But they assumed a different meaning since the reading 
of Frederick’s letter, which clearly showed that Cathcart 
never married Rose. 

As the marriage of Eva’s parents was proved by O’Bryan’s 
testimony, plainly she was not the child of Rose Harring- 
ton : and the widow was inclined to favour Eva’s opinion 
that another infant was substituted for the unfortunate 
little creature that caused so much misery. 

Suddenly the thought flashed through her mind—what 
if Eva should be Mrs. McDermott’s daughter ? What else 
could Granny’s talk of “ crooked ways,” and wrong doings 
to be rectified, mean ? 

How stupid I was not to have taken more notice of 
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nurse’s doings, or I might have guessed something. Eva, 
the daughter of poor Rose, was a puny delicate little mor- 
sel when I gave her to the care of Granny. When she took 
her to the country for a year, she was so much improved that 
at her return I remarked, ‘‘ One would not think she was 
the same child.” Now I remember the answer which then 
seemed only a jest: “ Maybe she is not, Ma'am.” 

Mrs. Harrington went on thinking of many links in the 
chain of evidence passing through the busy forge of her 
brain. 

Remarks of Granny’s—apparently meaningless—made 
to herself or to Eva, which the latter had noted and won- 
dered at many a time in the past, but had never mentioned 
until on this memorable evening when the widow had 
asked to see Granny’s letter a second time, had much signi- 
ficance now. 

Then during the short conversation which followed, Eva 
spoke of the morning she had received the canister from 
Mrs. Byrne, and had heard the old woman mutter, “‘ Now, 
Mr. Luke Harrington, your time is nearly come,” which 
appeared like the raving of a sick woman. 

The widow shuddered, thinking how truly Granny spoke 
it at random ; and then wondering could she know any- 
thing of the murder, as she was actually in the house as 
well as poor McDermott was, while the crime was committed 
so near them. 

But why should Granny act in such an unaccountable 
way ? What interest could she have had in McDer- 
mott ? 

Then Mrs. Harrington imagined that it must have been 
to the money accruing from his mortgaged property Granny 
alluded. The old woman could not know the real fact of 
the murder. 

As the widow revolved these questions in her mind, 
how she wished it possible to see nurse and ascertain the 
truth, or to see Me. O’Bryan and obtain information. 

And all these years the information now was so much 
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desired was lying at hand unheeded by those whom it 
concerned so seriously. 

“ Oh, if I could only see nurse,” sighed the poor woman. 
But she remembered she must have patience for another 
fortnight. She was far from Sydney, and could only wait 
for the next steamer to bring her home. 

Cables from Tasmania were unknown then ; the steamer, 
crossing fortnightly, was the only way of communication 
with Sydney. 

Mr. Harrington had the intention of going home by Mel- 
bourne, and it was that route they had chosen, and missed 
the boat owing to the death. There was no longer any 
inducement for going that way. It was only planned to 
give pleasure to poor Luke. His wife was all too glad to 
delay the return to Sydney as long as possible, and eagerly 
agreed to the extra travelling and stay in the south. 

Now the object of all her cares was beyond all danger ; 
and the widow wished nothing more ardently than to get 
home as soon as possible in order to unravel the tangled 
skein entwisted with her life. 

“ If Eva should be the heir what perplexity will be spared 
me! And yet, how will such a strange position affect her. 
She must then be told the sorrowful truth : how will she 
receive that information? That her supposed father 
actually committed the crime for which her real father 
died, that her poor mother’s heart was broken, and herself 
deprived of her heritage by the mortgagee of her father’s 
property, who was in reality the murderer, for whose crime 
her father suffered. The Murderer ! how horrible was the 
word, when whispered by his widow in her lonely room that 
night, after seeing him laid in his grave among strangers. 

She shivered as she thought, “ Will the poor girl’s posi- 
tion be anything better than if the original story had been 
true and she was still the child of Rose Harrington ? ” 

But the answer was immediately clear to the true-hearted 
woman. “‘ Yes! infinitely better. The daughter of an 
honest man, whose memory is shrouded in unmerited dis- 
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grace bears no comparison to the child of Cathcart, the 
wretched cause of all this misery. Oh! if I could only see 
nurse ! ”’ 

How much patience the people of years ago seemed to 
have had! But it was a virtue of necessity, no choice is 
quite evident ; for if Mrs. Harrington could have cabled 
messages, or started by express train for Sydney, undoubt- 
edly she would have done so. 

She had employed Edith to write a few short letters, one 
to Bernard Stanley, another to Thady O’Bryan, in time 
for the boat by which the family had expected to leave 
Tasmania. 

Edith also sent a newspaper announcing her uncle’s 
death to Mr. Russell, and another to Bride, who was 
looked on as a member of the family from her continual 
intercourse with Eva. 

There was nothing further to be done—nothing but to 
wait, and that is sometimes very weary employment. 

It was, of course, another drop in Mrs. Harrington’s 
bitter draught, that her husband had died so suddenly, 
without any religious help, any of the preparations for death 
she was so accustomed to see among her people, and con- 
sidered so necessary, and this set her thinking again. 

“ Was his repentance sincere? ” He who had so long 
borne in secret the brand of Cain, and was content to receive 
the small revenue arising from the mortgaged property of 
McDermott without inquiring whether any heirs remained, 
perhaps in need of that revenue, must have been a colder- 
hearted creature than his wife ever believed him to be. 
Then when he did repent—what a half-hearted miserable 
sort of repentance his was. The property must not be 
touched until his death and then in such a way that while 
it left his name clear, much trouble must fall to the lot of 
his widow. 

= But this she could bear. “If only he had a happier 
death,” she sighed, “like my dear father or mother, or 
Mary.”’ 
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Still, as she rose from her chair by the burnt-out embers, 
to retire to rest, one comforting thought held possession of 
her heart. The will had been drawn up in Luke’s first ill- 
ness, before he confessed the crime. Also before he deter- 
mined to become a Catholic. 

He had greatly changed since then. His widow now 
believed if he had lived to return to Sydney he was deter- 
mined to make restitution—not delaying till his death. 
And then in his sudden death-scene, he had cried for mercy 
where only it could be found. She humbly trusted he had 
obtained that mercy, and this hope comforted her in her 
sorrow. 

While waiting for the next steamer by which she could 
go home, Mrs. Harrington arranged for the erection of a 
plain monumental cross over the remains of her husband. 

The last day of their stay in Hobart, she went with Eva 
and Edith to visit the grave. Thecemetery wason a hill, 
sloping downwards to the land on which the Cathedral 
now stands (itself a considerable height above the sea). 
When the three ladies turned to leave the cemetery, Edith 
remarked by way of diverting her aunt’s attention from the 
lonely sensation she must naturally feel, “ What a peaceful, 
quiet place it is! Elevated above all the living inhabi- 
tants of the town.” 

“Yes it is a beautiful spot indeed,” answered Eva, as 
they stood on the gravelled walk beside the white cross, 
and then turned to the gate whence most of the town was 
visible. 

“Uncle told us something about that small hill, far 
below us. Do you remember, Eva ? ” and Edith stopped 
again, waving her hand towards a rocky road over a low 
hill, whereon stood a few cottages, glimmering in the sun- 
shine, which glistened on the brown stones and lit up the 
patches of green shrubs in the gardens. 

“No,” said Eva, “I do not recollect anything about it,” 
looking towards it as she paused beside Mrs. Harrington at 
the gate. 
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“ Can you tell me the name of that hill? ” asked Edith 
of the man who, employed in the cemetery, came to open the 
gate for the ladies. 

“ Yes, Miss, it is called Mount Pleasant,” he replied, 
touching his cap. ‘“ About forty years ago, I was told it 
had the name of Gallows Hill, and the people got it 
changed.” 

“ Thank you. Indeed, its present name is a great improve- 
ment,” said Edith smiling. 

But Eva did not speak. She looked over the hill, and 
remembered O’Bryan’s story of his arrival in Hobarton, 
and the sight of the men hanging on that hill. 

Glancing towards the harbour, she saw it was unmis- 
takably the same spot mentioned in Thady’s account. It 
saddened her to see it, and to think how different the two 
men’s lives might have been, had such a spectacle not met 
the young travellers’ eyes. 

Mrs. Harrington drew her crape veil closer and walked 
on in silence ; the subject was not cheering to her any more 
than to Eva. 

But all things on earth come to an end at last, and the 
time for departure arrived. 

The three ladies could not feel otherwise than lonely, 
when they sailed for Sydney, leaving him for whose sake 
the trip to Tasmania had been planned, in his stranger 
grave. 

It was a clear wintry afternoon, as the boat steamed out 
of the wharf; and, standing on the deck the passengers 
took their last look at various points of interest, the green 
hills, the rocky knolls, forest-clad Nelson, and snow-capped 
Wellington. 

But to look at Mount Wellington sparkling in the rays of 
the declining sun, their tearful eyes must rove over the 
cemetery where the “ Sunbeams rest as they promise a 
glorious morrow.” 

It was a happy omen, the widow thought, to leave it 
wrapped in the sunlight streaming over the mountain’s 
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snowy summit; down along the rocky ridges, which 
gleamed in gold and brown and violet and purple, through 
the glistening trees; gilding the white houses and ivy- 
mantled walls; and terminating in long quivering lines on 
the deep blue water. 

The next day, Edith was so tired and sick that she 
remained in her berth, and Kate sat by her, while Mrs. 
Harrington and Eva were for a while on deck. 

Though the sun was shining, the wintry breeze was 
chill and Mrs. Harrington wrapped a thick shawl round 
her daughter and took care that she was sheltered by the 
awning, while they sat together ; and a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself for some conversation. 

Mrs. Harrington longed to tell Eva of her own conversion 
to the girl’s. opinion that Mrs. Byrne had substituted 
another child for that of Rose’s. In the absence of Edith 
she could do so now. 

Eva was greatly relieved to hear this. Believing firmly 
as she did in Granny’s letter and Mr. O’Bryan’s declara- 
tion, it was a satisfaction to find that her mother agreed 
with her. 

“ Have you any idea, Mamma, what we are to hear from 
Granny ? ” she asked. “Can you form any opinion? ” 

“ My child, I have a strange idea, but it may be quite 
erroneous ; it is only a guess, so I had better not mention it 
yet,” answered the mother. ‘‘I would like you to remain 
quite out of the matter at present, and allow me to question 
nurse. I have a right to hear what has become of the 
child I entrusted to her care. That you are not that child 
appears proved by her own words, and Mr. Russell’s letter. 
Perhaps the baby died, and as you once said nurse may 
have had another child to mind which she substituted.” 

“Yes, that is what I believe,” said Eva. ‘‘ What else 
could it be? Some money given to her perhaps to hide 
some other trouble.” 

“ Well, my dear, I will not think of Granny as deceiving 
me until I have proof. But I will go straight and ask 
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her what she has done with my baby, if you are not the 
same child, and I believe you are not. So I want you to 
leave it to me to speak to her. Trust me to question 
nurse the very first opportunity before she speaks to you.” 

“ Certainly, my dear mother, I know I can trust you to 
do me justice, whatever way it turns out. I leave it all 
to you,” answered the girl, affectionately pressing the 
hand that Mrs. Harrington had laid on her own when ask- 
ing her to trust the business to her keeping. 

“ I think it is too cold for you to stay up here, my child ; 
the wind is rising,” said Mrs. Harrington presently. 

“ Yes, it is cold. Will you come down, Mamma? ” 
said Eva to the widow as she appeared not to have the 
intention of moving. 

“ I do not feel cold, and would like to stay here; but 
you go down if you please to Edith, and try not to worry, 
dear, about these sad things. You know we are all ‘ Safe 
in the hands of one disposing power.’ ”’ 

“Yes, mother, but uncertainty is—very tiresome, very 
hard to bear. But I will be patient, and avoid thinking 
of it,” said the poor girl. 

“You are right in that, for you have hope on your side. 
You are almost certain to hear something which will be 
an improvement on your present condition. But leave 
it in His hand Who watches over all.” 

The weather became very stormy during the night, and 
the next day there was no possibility for the ladies to go on 
deck ; and the mother and daughter rejoiced that they had 
one satisfactory conversation before the elements inter- 
fered to spoil such chances. 

The storm had cleared long before the hour of arrival in 
Sydney: the usual bustle attending such arrivals was in 
full action, as the cousins told Mrs. Harrington that Mr. 
O’Bryan with Bernard Stanley and a strange gentleman 
waited on the wharf. 

‘“ Oh, there is Bride too,” said Edith; “ I think she is 
with the gentleman. Perhaps it is her father.” 
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So it turned out to be. Mr. O’Connor, who had not been 
in Sydney for years, was with his daughter waiting for the 
Harringtons. 

But Eva noticed at once that Annie was not with her 
father, as might have been expected. 


CHAPTER XII 


OME at last! But asorrowful coming indeed it was. 

Bride and the three gentlemen were soon on 

board to welcome Mrs. Harrington and to accompany her 

and her girls to Acacia Hill, where Granny Byrne with 

several faithful followers were ready to do everything possi- 
ble for the comfort of their dear mistress. 

Naturally the sight of the old home brought tears to 
the sad eyes of those three women, who had never in their 
lives seen it without its beloved master. 

Bride noticed how pale Eva was ; but this she attributed 
‘partly to the mourning dress she wore, the fatigue of the 
journey—for the weather had been very stormy on land, 
and she supposed it was the same at sea—and the death 
of her affectionate father. 

A sad change was also remarked in Mrs. Harrington, but 
this was in no way to be wondered at. It was only natural 
after so much anxiety during her late husband’s illness. 
Therefore no questions arose. 

We will pass over the greetings, the smiles and tears 
which welcomed the ladies, and the conversations of the 
first day at home. 

Mrs. Harrington kept her resolution of speaking to 
Granny as soon as possible, lest any communication 
might be made to Eva, whom the widow desired to shield 
from any more unnecessary pain. 

Therefore, finding that the old woman was in the store- 
room—a long apartment with iron-barred windows and 
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flagged floor—the mistress suddenly walked in on the 
morning after her return home, and going up to Mrs. 
Byrne, said: ‘‘ Nurse, tell me the truth. Is Eva the 
daughter of Mrs. McDermott ? ” 

“ Why, then, glory be to God, how well you guessed it ! ” 
exclaimed Granny, letting a basket of apples which she was 
placing on a shelf fall out of her hands, sending the fruit 
rolling over the floor. 

“ No equivocation, Granny,” said Mrs. Harrington 
gravely. “ I must get at the truth of this. It has been 
concealed too long. Now answer me in one word—lIs 
she? Say yes, or no.” 

“ Yes! she is. O ma’am, forgive me, I did it for the 
best,” cried the old woman falling on her knees and catch- 
ing the skirt of Mrs. Harrington’s dress in a tight grasp as 
the widow turned away. 

Mrs. Harrington averted her head, not through displea- 
sure as the nurse supposed, but to hide her face, before ven- 
turing to ask another question. 

It would never do to let Mrs. Byrne see the look of relief 
which must surely be depicted thereon—and Granny was 
very sharp. 

It was an unutterable relief—of that there could be no 
sort of doubt—to find the dreaded heir of the bitterly-in- 
jured man was no other than her own affectionate daughter 
Eva. 

Little danger need be apprehended now of publicity and 
its attendant horrors, which an implacable enemy might 
have showered down on the unfortunate family of McDer- 
mott’s unintentional murderer. 

“ Where is the child I entrusted to your care? ” asked 
Mrs. Harrington, again turning to the nurse. 

“ She is dead, ma’am! She died before I had her with 
me a year,” and the nurse’s voice trembled. 

“ Where did she die, and why did you not tell me?” 
asked Mrs. Harrington in surprise. 

“‘Oma’am, forgive me! She died at Parramatta, when 
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I was with my sister. The time I took the baby for a 
change,” exclaimed Granny. 

“Your sister! I never heard you had a sister. You 
never mentioned her to me in all these years,” said Mrs. 
Harrington in surprise. 

“ Sure, ma’am, I couldn’t tell you about Susan. You 
maybe not pleased to have me go to her in them days, 
thinking her not a fit character for your nurse to mix up 
with,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Harrington could not answer this argument, for 
she remembered objecting to some questionable persons 
who had appealed to the nurse for assistance. 

“ But I could not see her in such misery and not help 
her, and when she told us of Mrs. McDermott’s trouble I 
put her on the right track to get all the poor lady needed,” 
continued Granny. 

“ What had she to do with Mrs. McDermott ? ” asked 
Mrs. Harrington, glad to find the story turning in the direc- 
tion she desired. 

“ She was the poor lady’s servant, living with her from 
the day of her marriage till the day of her death, after the 
little girl was born,” said Granny. 

Mrs. Harrington clasped her hands tightly together, but 
did not speak, and the old woman went on hurriedly : 

“ The day Susan came to me first, when you were away 
in England, ma’am, you could knock me down with a straw ! 
To think my poor sister was out here so many years and I 
never to know. Then she told me about her good mistress 
and all she was suffering; and asked me to try and help 
her, a stranger, knowing nobody, and afraid of trusting 
the people she came among—not but that she had plenty of 
money to get a woman, or anything else she wanted for the 
lady. Susan never would come to me only she knew no- 
body else, and wanted a place for her mistress near the sea, 
because never being away from the bush before it would be 
a new sight for the poor thing and might take her mind 
away from her own trouble. And so I told my sister what 
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to do and I went with her to get a fit place, where the poor 
sick mistress could watch the waves rolling in as long as 
she was able, and that was only a short time, for she died 
soon after her poor baby was born.” 

Granny paused to wipe her eyes with a red cotton hand- 
kerchief, and sitting back on her heels, she swayed to and 
fro like a huge pendulum. 

“ Sit down here,” said Mrs. Harrington, moving a chair 
towards the excited woman, “ and tell me all you know of 
this strange story.” 

“I am not blaming you,” she added kindly. “ Good 
often comes out of evil, through the mercy of God. But 
there must be no more concealments. Everything will 
have to be cleared up now.” 

The unexpected kindness of Mrs. Harrington affected 
Granny so much (knowing how unfairly she had behaved 
to her mistress) that she really could not speak for several 
minutes, but continued sobbing, still retaining her kneel- 
ing position. 

Mrs. Harrington stood with her hand on the back of the 
chair, waiting for the ebullition of feeling to have spent 
itself before attempting further conversation. 

At last she persuaded Granny to sit down and continue 
her story and to conceal nothing, as no harm could come 
to any one from a statement of the facts. 

After much patient questioning the widow received the 
desired information, but clothed in a volume of circumlocu- 
tion, absurd repetitions, and ejaculatory phrases terribly 
tantalizing to this earnest and deeply-interested listener. 

Much as Mrs. Harrington disliked concealment and 
““underhand”’ ways, she was too well pleased at finding 
that the dreaded person she was obliged by her husband’s 
will to seek was really her dear Eva to keep up her annoy- 
ance with Granny. She easily forgave the old woman for 
the deception she had practised. 

Several hours passed before the long interview was brought 
to a close. Mrs. Harrington desired Granny to bring the 
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proofs to herself and not to speak to Eva until afterwards. 
She desired that the papers should be produced that 
afternoon, when Mr. O’Bryan could be present. 

Granny—glad to get off so easy, as she afterwards ad- 
mitted—promised to do all that Mrs. Harrington desired, 
adding that her sister Susan was in Sydney and could 
also come to add her testimony. 

This was agreed to, and Granny departed, while Mrs. 
Harrington walked up and down the long room ruminating 
on the strange tale. | 

Having no reason to doubt its truth, the widow consid- 
ered she would be justified in preparing Eva’s mind for a 
new chapter in her life and not allow a surprise to be sprung. 

Surprises, and unpleasant ones too, had been so multiplied 
during the past year; the poor girl might well be weary 
of them. 

“ How cruel it was of nurse not to speak when she 
heard the truth about Rose’s child. She could have 
spared Eva so much misery,” thought the widow, as she 
marched up and down the flags, thinking out what she 
must do. | 

“The poor girl has already been provided with two 
fathers and mothers, and now she must learn the third 
history—and what a painful one it is!”’ sighed the trou- 
bled woman. “I really think I can tell her all, if I be 
satisfied this afternoon that she is really McDermott’s child. 
She has a right to know of her father’s innocence.” 

Finally she determined to tell all to both Eva and Edith, 
but first to give them the story of Granny’s sister as a pre- 
paration. 

This plan was easily followed, for naturally the girls 
were sorely puzzled not to see Mrs. Harrington in any of 
her usual or likely places about the house or garden. 

Edith had wanted her aunt for something, and looking 
for her found Eva also in quest of her, neither remember- 


ing the old store room, but going into every other possible 
place. i 
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When at last they did find her and expressed surprise at 
her hiding place, she told them that she had been listening 
to a romance, a perfectly true one, which she would like to 
relate to them. 

The girls eagerly expressed their desire to hear it; 
considering what Mrs. Harrington had spent since breakfast 
time in listening to, must be worth hearing. 

But that lady’s recital was very much shorter than 


Granny’s. Shorn of its redundancy, the story was as fol- 
lows :— | 


Granny’s sister Susan went to England a few months 
before the regiment to which Byrne belonged was ordered 
to Sydney. 

Susan had a good situation which she left in a year to 
marry a sailor—in reality a smuggler—to whom she was 
devotedly attached. 

Brentford was transported to Sydney for seven years. 
His wife in dire distress determined to follow him. -But 
she was poor and friendless. She was alone in the world, 
her own family being in Ireland, the country she had left 
to “ better herself.” She heard many tales of Australia, 
where people could “ roll in their carriages ” after a short 
period of hard work. If she could only get there she 
would soon find her husband, she was sure. How widely 
separated the people of the new land might be, never 
occurred to her. 

Susan hit upon a plan by which she might get a free 
passage to Sydney, where her husband had been sent, and 
where her sister also had gone. She would do no harm, 
but only seem to do so. 

Entering a roadside inn in a quiet country place, she 
told the mistress she was looking for employment as a 
housemaid, which as her sister said ‘‘ was no lie, for that 
was her business, when she could get it to do, though she 
had been for a while at millenery or taching, but did not 
stay at it long.” 
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The mixture of professions struck Mrs. Harrington’s 
hearers as rather absurd, and they both laughed. 

“ Well, well,” said she, “I forgot. I must not give you 
any of Granny’s sayings or I shall take too long in telling 
you the story.” 

Susan could not get employment at the inn, but as she 
had a sufficient sum of money to pay expenses she obtained 
a room for herself, and said she would stay a while. | 

Watching an opportunity for her purpose, chance be- 
friended her the second day of her sojourn. An old gentle- 
man put up at the inn. It was a cold, wet night and the 
traveller sat by the fire dozing when Susan entered the 
room. Her soft walk did not disturb the man, and she 
leaned over him, and took the thick watch-chain from his 
neck. This did not wake him, and the woman stood with 
the chain in one hand, and the watch in the other, won- 
dering what was best to do next. She had his property, 
but the sleeper did not miss the articles, and might not 
know who took them, and her end would not be gained. 

She leaned over him again, letting the cold chain 
and seals attached to it strike his face gently, as she re- 
placed the chain and again removed it in order to wake 
him. 

The man started up with a loud exclamation, the thief 
was of course caught in the act, as she desired, the result 
being trial and transportation. On her arrival in the colony 
Susan Brentford was “ assigned ” to a settler,, Mr. Myles 
McLoughlin, some distance from Sydney. Her master 
and his kind-hearted wife, to whom the prisoner told her 
story endeavoured to assist her in obtaining information of 
her husband. After some years had passed Susan met 
Brentford, for whom she had sacrificed so much. The 
worthless creature did not thank her for seeking him with 
such affection. He merely laughed at her for being so 
foolish ; the love which cost her so dear a price was wasted 
on him. Later on he made one of a party of bushrangers 
and his wife never knew his ultimate fate. 
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When her term of penal servitude was over, Susan re- 
mained in the service of Mrs. McLoughlin. The youngest 
daughter of the family showed particular kindness to the 
poor young woman, who became a great favourite of 
hers. The taking of the watch and chain seemed to Mary 
McLoughlin a very trivial offence considering the motive. 
Surely that was no theft, she argued. Knights and nobles 
and fair dames of high degree were (in pages of poetry and 
romance) extolled for brave deeds which caused far more 
trouble and sin. So, Susan was almost a heroine in Miss 
McLoughin’s estimation. Naturally, Susan was grateful 
to her young mistress, and years afterwards she proved 
her gratitude. 

Mary married Roderick McDermott, who had become 
possessed of a nice property, on which he had lived a 
bachelor life for some time. With him as we already 
know was Thady O’Bryan, his foster brother and devoted 
servant. 

The property was not at this time very valuable, but 
-those who understood such things said it would become 
so; and Mr. McDermott borrowed money on it from Luke 
Harrington in order to make improvements before his 
marriage, which gave promise of exceeding happiness. 
Mary was proud of her handsome bridegroom’s grace and 
culture ; and he was equally pleased with his quiet bride, 
who had never seen any place beyond her native Austra- 
lian wilds. As the poet said: 


Each of them was bold to trust in each, unto the emptying 
of their deepest hearts. 

And then they loved the more, for sympathy pleaded in each 
and knit the twain in one. 


Susan Brentford accompanied her mistress to Gubberah 
station and never left her, nursing her three sons, who died 
in infancy. 

When her husband’s arrest became known, Mrs. McDer- 
mott insisted on going to Sydney, and Susan went with 
- her. 

Susan had previously heard of her sister, Mrs. Byrne ; 
(0) 
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but she shrank from making herself known. She feared 
that the widow of a soldier, holding such a respectable 
position as Mrs, Harrington’s housekeeper, might not feel 
desirous of having much communication with even her 
own sister, when the latter was not only the wife of a convict, 
but herself a transported thief. By this time the poor 
woman had learned the cost of her free passage. 

But love for her dear friend—to whom she could now 
prove her gratitude for past kindness—overcame doubt 
and fear, and Susan went to Mrs. Harrmgton’s to see the 
housekeeper for the purpose of obtaining reliable information 
with regard to a residence, a doctor and a nurse for Mrs. 
McDermott, who was too ill to travel back to her distant 
home. Susan knew no other person in or near Sydney, and 
was forced by the circumstances to apply to her sister. 

“ Oh! if we were only back in the bush, it is there we 
would have plenty to help us,” said the poor woman. 

Mrs. Byrne was able and willing to do all that was 
necessary for the widow of McDermott; but feeling that 
the name of the place would be painful to the invalid, bring- 
ing such sorrowful memories before her, Susan was in- 
structed to say her sister lived at Parramatta. 

“Sure it is on the road there, anyway, for if you turn 
back and keep walking on, you will come to Parramatta,” 
explained Mrs. Byrne. 

Susan asked her sister to go and see Mrs. McDermott ; 
and accordingly Mrs. Byrne soon paid a visit to the sorrow- 
stricken widow, who received her so graciously that Susan 
was much comforted. The invalid had shown no interest 
in any person since her terrible sorrow, and Susan feared 
her mistress might lose her reason. 

Seeing that she appeared pleased by Mrs. Byrne’s visit, 
Susan asked to have it repeated, and for the short time the 
widow lived, Granny—as she was afterwards called—went 
frequently to see her. 

One day she found Mrs. McDermott sitting in a chair 
outside the house, her large blue eyes fixed on the sea, her 
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silky, reddish brown hair tossed about by the briny breeze, 
as she listened attentively to a boy singing a hymn. 

“ Who is he ? ”’ she asked Susan when the child after a 
few lines of the hymn turned to something of a very different 
kind. | 

Mrs. Byrne just then came up, and after a few words, the 
widow returned to the subject of the boy’s singing, telling 
how that little verse reminded her of the attempt of her 
sisters to get up a choir when the priest was expected to 
open a temporary church. 

Mr. McDermott was visiting at the McLoughlin home at 
the time, and in his merry humour he offered to sing a solo, 
giving the few lines the boy had just nowsung, and declar- 
ing he only knew that much. 

His intended bride and her sisters affected to be greatly 
disgusted with him for forgetting the rest of the lines; 
and to please them he learned several new pieces, which 
he sang well. He had a beautiful voice, and was of great 
assistance to the choir. 

The simple melody “that once was heard in happier 
hours ” brought sweet memories to end in tears. 

“ Now, darling, don’t fret,” said Susan. “‘ The voice you 
loved to hear is singing in Heaven. The blessed Mother he 
was so fond of singing about surely spoke for him to her 
Son, Who Himself was put to a cruel death, and He so 
innocent.” 

“Yes, dear Susan, I will try not to fret. I shall soon 
be going to him, I know. And mind, if I should not be able 
to attend to it, I want my poor baby called Mary.” 

“Certainly, ma’am, your own name,” answered Susan 
readily. 

“ No, not after me, but the Mother of God, who watched 
her darling Son die. When my child comes, I will give it 
to that Mother to protect it from harm. Should it be a boy 
it must bear its father’s name, but if a girl call her Mary. 
I know you will take all possible care of it, when I am 
gone.” 
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“ Mistress, darling, you may be sure of that ! But I trust 
you will live to see it grown up.” 

The baby was born one month after the death of 
McDermott. All Susan’s care and love could not save the 
life she would have given her own to prolong. All she 
could do now was to promise the dying mother to nurse 
the child but not reveal its parentage, until its father’s 
name was cleared, “ as it certainly will be yet,” said Mrs. 
McDermott. 

Susan kept the secret so faithfully, that after her mis- 
tress’ death, the McLoughlin family believed the infant 
was buried with its mother. Perhaps they were not sorry 
that none lived to inherit the name of him who suffered such 
an ignominious end. 

Susan remained in Sydney with the baby, which she 
nursed with the greatest care, until after a few months 
Mrs. Byrne helped her to obtain employment at Parramatta. 
Here Mrs. Brentford, who was twelve years younger than 
her sister, lived and passed the baby offasherown. Dur- 
ing her years of steady industry with the McLoughlin 
family, and then with Mrs. McDermott, Susan had saved 
sufficient money to enable her to purchase a business which 
placed her in a comfortable position. She and her sister 
agreed this was better than remaining permanently in 
Sydney, especially as Thady O’Bryan was settling there. 

Susan’s account of Mrs. McDermott’s kindness to her 
roused all Mrs. Byrne’s gratitude. There was nothing she 
would not have done for the child of the good “ friend in 
need,” whom her poor sister had so much cause to love. 

Then, hearing of Roderick’s goodness, his bravery, his 
many brilliant qualities, besides being herself at the scene 
of the murder of which he was accused, made a deep im- 
pression on her. She saw him in the court, and admired 
his calm and noble bearing while he protested his innocence 
of the cowardly crime for which he was about to die. 

When to all this are added his country and his religion, 
as well as his suffering, it is easy to see how fitting an object 
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of hero worship Roderick McDermott became, and how 


he ranked as a martyr in her enthusiastic mind. 


There was ample time for the two sisters to talk over the 
events of the past and their plans for the future before the 
Harringtons returned from Europe. | 

Then the mere fact of Susan being entrusted with 
McDermott’s child, as well as with the papers identifying 
it, kept Mrs. Byrne from speaking of the tragedy to Mrs. 
Harrington. The latter had never met Mrs. McDermott, 
who was settled at Gubberah several years before Luke 
Harrington’s marriage; and so long a time had elapsed, 
and so many duties were waiting the arrival of the mistress 
at her home, that she asked few questjons about the mur- 
der, and received very concise answers from her house- 
keeper. 

When Mrs. Harrington’s supposed daughter was about a 
year old Mrs. Byrne, who had charge of it, was sent for 
by her sister Susan. Nurse desired to go to Parramatta 
for a little change, she told Mrs. Harrington, and wished 
to take the baby with her, alleging her opinion that the 
child would be stronger for a trip to the country, as she 
was very delicate. But baby didnot get stronger. Spite 
of all the care bestowed on her, the puny creature died 
before she had been absent a month. 

Mrs. Byrne knew nothing then about Rose being the 
child’s mother, or she might not have regretted its death 
so keenly. She was greatly distressed, and intended writ- 
ing at once to Mrs. Harrington. But Susan being very ill, 
the nurse delayed her letter; in the meantime the care of 
little Mary fell to her lot. Pitying the innocent creature 
so sadly bereft of both her parents, with such a shadow on 
her young life, the nurse soon grew passionately fond of 
the orphan ; and at last prevailed on her sister to lend her 
the infant for a while. 

Susan, being still in bad health, consented in the hope 
of bettering the condition of her precious charge; and 
the nurse promised to see that all Mrs. McDermott’s wishes 
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should be carried out if “anything happened to 
Susan.” 

Mrs. Byrne had then no intention of deceiving Mrs. Har- 
rington. Still she delayed writing; in the end she con- 
sidered she would not write till she was just going home— 
it was no use to fret the mistress beforehand, “‘ and by 
the same token the mistress takes the care of her baby 
mighty easy,” she remarked to her sister. 

When Mrs. Byrne returned to Sydney, after an absence 
of nearly a year, she brought little Mary with her, intend- 
ing to tell Mrs. Harrington of Eva’s death, and ask her 
to take a kindly interest in the orphan who was almost 
the same age, “ who could have been very well spared 
instead of the rich man’s child, if the Almighty had called 
it.” But when with a little nervousness nurse brought 
the baby to Acacia Hill, Mrs. Harrington exclaimed, “ Well, 
well! One would not suppose she is the same child, she 
has grown so much, and looks so healthy.” 

“ Maybe she isn’t, ma’am,’”’ answered nurse, and the 
supposed mother only laughed. She did not seem to have a 
motherly interest in the child, which was not much to be 
wondered at, perhaps, when the real facts are considered, 
but which was surprising to Granny. 

Mrs. Harrington asked some questions, and appeared 
quite satisfied with the appearance of the infant; and 
then the temptation to “ just hold on awhile ” came over 
the nurse. 

Later on, seeing how little Mrs. Harrington troubled 
about the baby, so long as she knew all comforts were 
provided and all care taken, nurse was tempted to con- 
tinue the deception. 

“ Sure it will do no harm to the Harringtons, who are 
rolling in wealth, if I say nothing; so I will say nothing 
till another baby comes, and then when the mistress is busy 
with the new one I can easy drop a word about this, that 
she doesn’t seem to care for very much.” 

But no other baby came to the mistress, and this deter- 
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mined nurse to keep the child as Eva Harrington ; especi- 
ally was she determined when she heard that McDermott’s 
property was sold off by Mr. Harrington’s agents to clear a 
mortgage. 

Sometimes nurse amused herself at the expense of a 
shrewd man of business paying for the support of little 
Mary, and in after days sparing no expense to fit her for 
her position as his daughter. The honesty of the arrange- 
ment did not appear to cost the nurse any trouble of con- 
science ; she believed she was doing “ a good turn ” tothe 
orphan, and the “ crooked ways ” could be straightened 
later on. But she was careful not to let her sister know 
that the child was supposed to be Eva Harrington for 
several years. 

Susan had become a confirmed invalid, and Mrs. Byrne 
often went to see her, taking Mary (who was left entirely 
to the care of the nurse for six years) with her on each occa- 
sion. 

By degrees Mrs. Bryne talked over her younger and 
weaker sister to leave the child as she was, until the time 
specified by her mother, when it would be easy to prove 
her parentage by the papers, which Susan gave over to the 
nurse for safe keeping. Soon after this Mrs. Harrington 
placed her supposed daughter in a convent, boarding-school, 
and she saw no more of Susan Brentford. Mrs. Byrne 
never mentioned her sister, especially as Thady 0’Bryan 
settled in Sydney after his marriage, which was in con- 
templation before McDermott’s death. 

Thady did not care to live at Yass or its neighbourhood 
after the sad end of his beloved master. Therefore, he 
changed his plans, and soon after opened a hotel in Sydney. 
His wife belonged to the city, and was pleased when Thady 
decided not to live in the country. Property being easily 
purchased in the depressed times, Thady invested his sav- 
ings on houses and land from which, when the good times 
came, he received a comfortable rental. 

Had Mrs. Brentford ever appeared as Mrs. Byrne’s sister 
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Thady must have recognised her; and as Granny said, 
“ There would be talk.” True to her trust, Susan avoided 
O’Bryan whenever she was in Sydney; and later, her 
health prevented her going even that distance. 

Mrs. McDermott’s father, Myles McLoughlin, had died 
two years before his son-in-law, leaving a sum of money to 
his daughter. This legacy was not paid till the following 
year, and Mrs. McDermott asked her husband to repay the 
money borrowed from Luke Harrington with it, and clear 
off the mortgage. This was the object of Mr. McDermott’s 
ill-fated visit, when the Harringtons were suddenly going to 
Europe. 

All Mr. Harrington’s business had been placed in the 
hands of an agent, with whom Mr. McDermott settled his 
account the very evening that he went to Acacia Hill to 
stay with the Harringtons. The receipt for the transaction 
was given to Mrs. McDermott when she went to Sydney. 
She placed it with other papers, and thought no more about 
it, graver matters absorbing her attention. Her death 
occurred very soon after her husband’s, and as no person 
appeared to have any interest in her affairs, the agent 
had the money in his own power. 

When Mr. Harrington was expected home his agent 
found it convenient to go on a holiday trip, and all trace 
of him was lost. Mr. Harrington never received the 
money, no one produced the receipt, so the property— 
with other similar places—were put up for sale. The 
poverty of the times making Gubberah almost valueless, 
it would not bring the amount of the mortgage, and it fell 
into the possession of the mortgagee—a very unpleasant 
arrangement, surely, for one who knew the real fact of Mr. 
McDermott’s innocence, as only Luke Harrington could 
know it. But fear lest any seeming leniency towards the 
claimants of McDermott’s property might arouse suspic- 
ions, forced Luke Harrington to place Gubberah with 
other mortgaged properties. A few years later, when 
“ boiling down” became an industry, the station turned 
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out to be a place of great value, and contributed largely 
to the wealth which Harrington was accumulating. 

Mrs. Brentford had taken charge of the agent’s receipt, 
which with other papers were the “ something of great 
vålue” contained in the canister treasured by Mrs. Byrne. 
Granny thought these papers would put Mary McDermott in 
possession of her father’s property, and shame Luke Har- 
rington for attempting to sell off the orphan’s heritage, 
supposing that the mortgagee must know his agent re- 
ceived the payment. She forgot that the existence of 
Mary McDermott was unknown except to Mrs. Brentford 
and herself. She never troubled to bring forward the 
claim, as the child was yet young, waiting for a time to 
come when what she called her crooked ways could be 
rectified. 

But when Miss Mowbray was expected from England 
Granny feared some new turn of affairs, and sent for Eva, 
to whom she gave the canister, lest it might be lost. She 
then had the interview with Mr. O’Bryan mentioned in the 
beginning of this story. To the astonishment of the „old 
man, she revealed the story of Mary’s birth, and the promise 
made to Mrs. McDermott to conceal her parentage. She 
also told him that Susan Brentford was still living, and 
could be found to prove the truth when necessary. 

But as the woman still clung to “ crooked ways,” and 
appeared to love making mysteries out of common facts, 
she only gave a half confidence. She told O’Bryan that 
Mary McDermott had grown into a good and beautiful 
young woman, concealing the fact that she was Eva Har- 
rington, with whom he was well acquainted. Had this 
bit of information been given him, how easy his own course 
would have been, and how many hearts would have been 
spared much anxiety and sorrow! Granny allowed him 
to think that Susan Brentford had only acquainted her 
with part of the truth, and promised that accurate infor- 
mation would be forthcoming before the end of the year. 

When, three months after this, Mr. Harrington’s illness , 
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came on so suddenly, his remorse and late repentance in- 
duced him to talk to O’Bryan, who informed him that Mrs. 
McDermott left a daughter, now about eighteen years of 
age. 

Mr. Harrington altered his will, telling Thady he thought 
the profit accruing from Gubberah station during these 
eighteen years ought to go to McDermott’s heir; had he 
known of the existence of such a person the station should 
not have been put into the market. This unusual gener- 
osity surprised Thady, and set him thinking. 

Then Mrs. Harrington’s anxiety to spare Eva as much as 
possible from coming difficulty, induced that kind-hearted 
woman to take Mrs. Byrne into her confidence, admitting 
that Miss Harrington was not her daughter. 

How easy for the nurse to speak out then! and yet she 
did not. “ Least said,” she remarked, “‘ is soonest mended.”’ 
But when she found that Mr. Russell had been told a false 
and discreditable story about her darling’s mother, all 
owing to the deceit of the nurse, she felt “ everything was 
going through other in her bra-in!’’ and started off to Mr. 
O’Bryan for help. 

She began her interview with him by extracting a pro- 
mise that he would not reveal what she was about to tell 
him until the return of the Harringtons from their in- 
tended trip. Thinking from Granny’s hints that she had a 
suspicion of the real trouble, he readily consented to “ just 
hold his tongue a bit.” When he heard the nurse’s story 
he regretted his promise. But remembering poor Har- 
rington’s sufferings, he thought it would be another afflic- 
tion to know his only child was dead. 

The nurse, true to her love of concealment, did not say 
the infant was an adopted one, whose death would have 
been regarded as a relief rather than a sorrow. So Thady 
agreed that perhaps it was as well to let the matter rest 
until the return from the south, when everything could be 
comfortably settled. ‘‘ Eva could have Gubberah as a 
heritage, without any bother to a single creature in this 
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world,” he told himself. But he told Mrs. Byrne he was 
surprised at her for making so much mischief with her 
tongue by keeping it held too tight, a most uncommon 
complaint, he admitted, in a woman. Then he hoped all 
would be right when Mr. Harrington came home, or he 
would not like to be standing in the nurse’s shoes. 

All might have come right, as Thady hoped, but for 
Mr. Russell—who was ignorant of the truth—writing the 
letter which caused Mr. Harrington’s death, by bringing 
on a fit from which he died. It was retribution for Luke 
Harrington, though the untruthfulness of the nurse caused 
the mistake on Mr. Russell’s part. Poor Harrington would 
have suffered less could he have known that the child his 
family pride made him cherish for the sake of his sister’s 
reputation was long ago laid in her tiny grave, and replaced 
in his household by McDermott’s daughter. 

‘During the long interview between the nurse and Mrs. 
Harrington, Granny suddenly asked what caused the 
“master’s death in the end.” 

The widow answered truthfully, “ Mr. Russell’s letter 
gave him a shock,” and knowing Granny knew all now, 
she had no hesitation in mentioning the matter. 

Granny was very much affected. ‘Ah, Thady O’Bryan 
was right,” she exclaimed, “ he would not stand in my 
shoes; and sure they wouldn’t fit him at all.” 

O’Bryan was anything but a small man, and nurse was a 
very little woman. But Mrs. Harrington understood it 
was not the fit, as to szze, Granny meant. 

The woman had learned “ What a tangled web we weave, 
when first we practise to deceive.” But the lesson was too 
late—except as a warning to others. 

Mrs. Harrington’s recital of the story was listened to by 
the two girls with the deepest attention, as far as Mrs. Brent- 
ford’s settlement at Parramatta. 

At that point the narrator suddenly broke off, telling 
her hearers they should have the next chapter after tea 
that evening. Then requesting to be left alone, and that 
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no visitor except Mrs. Byrne or Mr. O’Bryan should be 
admitted to her, Mrs. Harrington went to her own sitting- 
room, leaving her daughter and niece to comment on the 
story according to their pleasure. 

It was good for them to have an entirely new subject to 
occupy their thoughts—especially so for Eva, because most 
naturally her return to her old home brought out in strong 
relief the sad changes—in so many ways—since the time 
when she had welcomed her cousin there. Her cousin! 
Another of the changes; she cannot be Edith’s cousin, 
whoever she is to be proved by the testimony of her old 
nurse and Mr. O’Bryan. They were expected this after- 
noon—perhaps all would be cleared up soon. 

Eva could not share her anxiety with her companion, 
who was ignorant of the trouble which had flung so dark a 
shadow on her life. Mrs. Harrington alone, her kind 
mother as she still appeared to be, could share that sorrow. 
But this new story which Granny considered fit to place 
before the widow in the midst of her trouble, and which 
Mrs. Harrington thought worth repeating in such a detailed 
manner, must have some connection with the family, or 
why was it brought forward ? 

“ What have we to do with nurse and her sister, and 
why did you never hear there was such an individual in 
existence ? ” was Edith’s query to Eva, who was unable 
to answer the last part, at least, of the double question, and 
not quite sure of the first. — 

Then they commented and puzzled their brains the rest 
of the time they were alone, Edith thinking it was a sort 
of kindness on her part to keep Eva occupied with the 
subject, as a counter-irritant for her private grief—meaning 
by that the misunderstanding with Mr. Russell. She 
noticed that Eva no longer wore the sparkling ring; but 
she made no comment on that, perhaps ascribing it to the 
mourning. 

But Miss Mowbray’s common sense told her there must 
be something in the story, or Mrs. Harrington would not 
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have been occupied listening to it ; and Eva began to guess 
the truth, that it specially concerned herself—the result 
intended by her mother. 

While Mrs. Harrington left the girls to meditate on the 
new subject provided by Granny and her sister, she awaited 
the arrival of the two women, who arrived punctually. 
Mrs. Brentford, who was a cripple, and at the time in 
Sydney for medical treatment, was brought by her sister 
in a cab, from which it was necessary to have her lifted. 

Mrs. Byrne produced the often-mentioned canister, which 
she had brought from Mr. O’Bryan, who would join them 
immediately. She unfastened the tin, and slowly drew 
out several papers, and a couple of small pictures, which 
she laid on the table before Mrs. Harrington, who looked 
carefully and silently at each. A copy of the baptismal 
register was the most interesting of all the contents of that 
curious receptacle for such things. `’ 

Mrs. Harrington looked long and sadly at the likeness of 
Mrs. McDermott, whose face seemed strangely familiar to 
her. It was not that the picture resembled Eva, though 
there was a slight—but very slight—resemblance to the 
daughter. Certainly the blue eyes Mrs. Harrington knew 
so well had a look of those in the picture ; but it reminded 
her of some other face, yet whose she could not think. 

Turning again to the baptismal copy she remarked the 
god-father’s name—Ulick Theophilus O’Connor. “ Surely 
there are not two men with the same peculiar name! ” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Who is this Mr. O’Connor?” she asked 
Susan. 

“The brother-in-law of Mrs. McDermott, ma’am,”’ an- 
swered Susan. “‘ He was not in Sydney, but I had his name 
put down, as my mistress told me to do. He lived at Bud- 
gereegah then.” 

“ And does still,” replied Mrs. Harrington. “He is 
Bride O’Connor’s father,” she added, turning to Granny, 
“and, as you know, at present in Sydney. Then, if this 
story is true, Eva js Bride's cousin,” 
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Susan answered in a trembling voice, “I am ready, 
ma’am, to declare on my solemn oath, that the child I gave 
to the care of my sister here is the only daughter of my 
dear mistress, whose sister, Miss Kathleen McLoughlin, 
was married to TheophWus O’Connor, of Budgereegah.” 

“ Yes, it is like Bride’s face. Well, well, how strangely 
things turn out!” said the widow in a low, earnest tone. 
Mentally she added, “ TAank God it is Mrs. O’Connor who 
is the aunt, the mother of my dear child’s schoolmate and 
chosen friend ! ” : 

Mrs. Harrington clasped her hands tightly together, and 
shut her teeth firmly, determined not to let these women 
know how much she felt the mercy so unexpectedly re- 
vealed. 

Eva’s friends would not be hard to deal with after all the 
fear and anxiety concerning them. | 

Then taking out her watch, Mrs. Harrington opened, 
looked at it and closed it, without knowing whether the 
time was day or night ; then joined her hands and remained 
silent. 

‘“‘Here is Mr. O’Bryan,” said Granny, feeling the dead 
silence terribly oppressive, and turning to look out of the 
window. i 

Of course Thady knew everything already, having met 
Susan, whom he remembered well. But he was surprised 
and greatly pleased to hear of Bride’s relationship to Mrs. 
McDermott. As to the papers, there was no doubt in his 
mind. He had seen them, and had verified the marriage 
and baptismal registers months ago. He recognised the 
portraits which Susan had produced; and now that his 
attention was called to it, could see the likeness to Bride. 

“ Was it any wonder that I always liked that girl, though 
I never thought of her relationship to poor Mrs. McDermott ? 
And my Annie often said she was more like Eva’s cousin 
than Miss Mowbray was, and why not, indeed? Well, 
well!” and a mist came into Thady’s eyes, to conceal 
which he wheeled round and walked to the window. 
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Leaving him to overcome his emotion, Mrs. Harrington 
assisted Granny to take Susan out, having already arranged 
- with Kate to bring some refreshment to them in another 
apartment. When the two women were gone home, Mrs. 
Harrington returned to Mr. O’Bryan to finish the conver- 
sation. 

He told her she did him a good tun to take Mrs. Byrne 
away so quickly, for he felt he, would like to “ shake the 
meandering thief, who could never tell the whole of any 
story, but always left a bit for manners, like the half- 
starved boy at the charity dinner!” 

There was nothing to be done now but to give the infor- 
mation to Eva, so leaving the canister and its contents 
with Mrs. Harrington, Thady took his departure, affecting 
not to see Eva and Edith in the garden. He felt it would 
be too much for him to speak to them just at the present 
moment, so he stalked on down the path to the gate. 

“I will go and bring mamma a cup of tea,” said Eva. 
“ She must be tired by this time, and she ts alone now.” 

“Do,” said her cousin. ‘‘ She may want you. I shall 
not come in, but will be busy in the greenhouse for an 
hour or more.” 

Mrs. Harrington was still in her sitting-room when Eva 
knocked, and then immediately entered, carrying the 
tea. “It is time you had a drink, my dear mother,” 
she said, “ so I took the liberty of walking in.” 

Mrs. Harrington looked up from the picture on which 
her attention had been riveted. ‘‘ When you know all, 
I wonder will you call me by that name ? ” she said, fixing 
her earnest, tearful eyes on Eva, who was placing the 
small tray with the tea before her. 

“ Yes, always—everywhere, you will be my dear mother,” 
and Eva sat down on the sofa beside her. 

The widow put down the picture on the table, and 
turned to look at the girl, without a word. 

“Now, drink this tea; you must not overdo things, 
you know,” said Eva, pouring out a cup from the little 
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teapot, as she knew her mother liked it. “ And this is 
a special sort of scone, made on purpose, so you must eat 
it.” 

While speaking Eva noticed that her mother had some- 
thing laid out on the table (a small round one), on the 
other side of her sofa, but a cover had been thrown over 
the object concealing it from view. 

“Now finish the tea, please. That is right,” as the 
mother did what she asked, and put back the cup. Eva 
moved the tray, standing up with the intention of leaving 
the room; but Mrs. Harrington gently detained her : 

“ Wait a while, dear, I have something to show you,” 
she said, as she took up the picture she had placed face 
downwards when Eva gave her the tea, and gazed sadly 
at it. 

Eva put her arm round the quiet, patient woman and 
drew her closer to her side. Something strange was com- 
ing, she felt. 

“ Whose likeness is that ? ” she asked, when she found 
~ the mother could not speak the first word. 

“ Look at it well,” whispered Mrs. Harrington, giving 
it to her, and fixing an earnest gaze on the girl. 

Eva smiled at the bright, happy face which looked out 
at her from an old-fashioned frame. 

It was the face of a young man with clear, blue, Irish 
eyes and fair hair. The portrait, painted on ivory, was 
in an excellent state of preservation, the face looking 
remarkably fair. Evidently the sun of Australia had not 
shone upon it when that likeness was taken. 

“Who is it, Mamma?” asked the girl at last, looking 
curiously at Mrs. Harrington, but instantly turning her 
eyes again to the picture, which seemed to have a strange 
attraction for her. It looked so like a happy, saucy school- 
boy in its eyes; yet the broad high forehead with its 
rings of bright hair, the firmly-chiselled lips and prominent 
chin were not boyish. 

A thrill crept through her as she scanned every line of 
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those handsome features and listened in vain for a reply 
to her question. But none came, except a smothered sigh. 

Reversing the case, Eva read the words—“ Roderick 
McDermott, Dublin, 1824”°—in small seed pearls. 

One glance at the table from which Mrs. Harrington 
had lightly whisked the lace cover concealing its contents, 
thereby displaying the well-known old canister, open now, 
the papers beside it; another at the pale, silent woman 
watching her so sadly, yet so tenderly, and Granny’s story 
of the certificates flashed through her memory. 

The truth was clear, the mystery at an end. Putting 
her arms round the silent woman she whispered, “ Mother ! 
tell me all. Let concealments be over between us for the 
future.” 

“ They are over, my child,” answered Mrs. Harrington 
in a low tone. “You had a martyred father, an innocent 
mother, who was Mrs. O’Connor’s sister; so you have a 
- loving cousin in Bride.” 

Eva made no reply, but nestled closer to the widow and 
kissed her tenderly, feeling certain that the innocence of 
McDermott proved the guilt of some one nearer and dearer 
to Mrs. Harrington. 

After a pause the widow continued: “ You were the un- 
known person to whom I must make restitution for a wrong 
of years gone by. You may imagine the relief it is to find 
that you and not a stranger I have to deal with in this sad 
business.” 

The girl drew her mother still more closely to her, but 
did not speak. Words failed her, but her mute sympathy 
was soothing. 

“ Look at the copies of the registers mentioned to you 
by Mrs. Byrne,” continued Mrs. Harrington. Then, going 
on unflinchingly, the whole sad story was clear to Eva, 
who whispered, “ Does any one else know this? ” 

“ Mr. O’Bryan, and I think Granny partly knows,” 
was the reply. 

“Then no other shall ever hear it! We will be like 
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Ruth and Naomi. You will be my mother still, and I your 
daughter,” and she clasped her hands fondly round the 
widow’s neck. 

But Mrs. Harrington was not satisfied with such an 
arrangement as Eva proposed. “No, my child,’’ she 
said, “that cannot be; it must be explained. Your 
relatives have a right to know their kinsman’s innocence is 
now proved ; and your dying mother’s will was that you 
should not know your parentage till your father’s name 
was cleared. It will be easy to do this among frends 
such as yours are!” 

“Thank God for that,” said Eva, fervently. 

“Then, if you marry, your husband shall know that 
your fortune includes an honest, untarnished name, fit to 
be allied to any family—a noble heritage for any girl.” 

The widow sighed, and Eva thought of Mr. Harrington’s 
gratitude at leaving no family. 

“ Since I have heard all,” said the widow, “ I have deter- 
mined to let Edith know the trouble. I have suffered so 
much through these miserable concealments, and have 
witnessed so much wretchedness, which could have been 
averted, that I will not risk her happiness.” 

“ That will be right, I think, Mamma,” answered Eva, 
who had always disliked concealment. ‘ Perhaps if you 
hide this from her now, it might come out in some more 
painful manner. Edith might hear it in days to come 
from less loving lips.” 

“ Yes, it can be made to fall gently on her now, for she 
must have seen that there was something wrong with her 
uncle. It is better to tell her what was the trouble, and 
how bitterly he suffered for one rash act. She will see how 
strong the temptation to revenge was, and surely it was 
very natural under the circumstances.” 

“ Oh, indeed it was,” exclaimed Eva, tears springing 
into her eyes. 

“ Luke was maddened by anger, when the loaded pistol 
ready at hand attracted his attention——” 
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She could proceed no further, for Eva folded her arms 
around the brave patient woman; and the tears of the 
murderer’s widow were soothed by the orphan of him who 
suffered for the crime. 

Edith meanwhile had remained at her flowers. She 
found a little employment in the greenhouse, a nice warm 
place for the wintry evening; and as she worked, she 
wondered why Annie O’Bryan had neither come to visit 
her old friend, nor sent any message. 

When Mr. O’Bryan had met the family at the wharf, 
both girls asked for Annie; and her father said she was 
well, but remained with Mrs. Byrne at Acacia Hill. 

On arrival there Annie did not appear, nor had she 
come to her companions since ; a circumstance that caused 
some surprise to both Eva and Edith, although they had 
little time to comment on it. 

But now, when the evening of their second day at home 
was closing in, the absence of the familiar face was passing 
strange. 

Edith soon became aware that Annie O’Bryan was gone 
for evermore from the circle of friends. She had passed 
out of their life as completely as if death had claimed 
her. | 

Her accepted suitor, Mr. Frank Wilmington, failing to 
obtain her father’s consent, arranged for a clandestine mar- 
riage without the blessing of parent, priest, or church. 

This took place the day before Mrs. Harrington’s return, 
in time for departure by the Melbourne steamer. 

Mr. O’Bryan was led to believe that his daughter was 
staying that night at Acacia Hill with Mrs. Byrne, to assist 
in having everything nicely prepared for the coming home 
of her friends. 

Under the circumstances, this seemed quite reasonable to 
the good-natured old man, who would have done any 
possible thing to lighten the burden pressing on the widow. 

In the excitement of meeting the family next morning 
at the boat, Annie’s absence did not disturb her father. 
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He thought she was occupied in some way about Mrs. 
Harrington’s well-being. 

Next morning he received a short letter signed Annie 
Wilmington, telling of her marriage, and intending depar- 
ture to Melbourne, where she would remain two months. 
She wrote from the steamer, sending her letter so as not to 
reach her father too soon. 

Her deceitful conduct in so carefully planning and carry- 
ing out all arrangements was a severe trial to the honest- 
hearted old man. It was well for him that the affairs of 
Mrs. Harrington and Eva occupied his attention so much 
the following days, as otherwise his life would have been 
lonely indeed. 

It was some comfort to his lonely heart to find in his 
favourite, Eva Harrington, the long-lost daughter of his 
beloved master, Roderick McDermott. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“ Y TELL you what it is, my girl,” exclaimed Theophilus 
O’Connor, “I'll take you home to Budgereegah, 
whether you like it or not. I will not have you making 
an old woman of yourself this way, and a mad old woman, 
too! Why, Bride, you look as grave as your mother.” 
The father and daughter were sitting together in the 
visitor’s room at Ellesmere, and Bride had vainly endea- 
voured to explain that much as she felt honoured by Mr. 
Livingstone’s preference, yet she could not marry him. She 
did not wish or intend to marry. | 

The father, after fuming and grumbling a good deal, 
finished with the above exclamation, to which Bride made 
no answer. 

‘Well, what do you say to that ? ” asked Mr. O’Connor at 
last. 

“That I cannot go. I will not return to Budgereegah— 
I cannot meet Mr. Livingstone again.” 

“Well, for that matter, his place is two hundred miles 
away from us; and he will soon find somebody else to share 
it with him, so that need not trouble you,” said the angry 
father. 

“ I hope he will be as happy in his choice as I shall be, as 
I am in mine. I wish him all happiness,” answered Bride. 

“ Your choice is to be a nun, I presume,” said her father. 
“ But if so, why do you stop here? ” 

“I can’t explain—I—I am not prepared to go yet,” was 
the hesitating answer. 
| 229 
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“ This is what enrages me. To think I should hear of my 
own daughter waiting on such people as the Gosferns— 
though I never heard that old Billy had a daughter. If you 
were a nun, of course, everybody understands you must do 
such things, though I have no desire to see you at it, any- 
how. And pray, how long is this farce going to last ? ” 

“ Another year, I think,” answered Bride in a low voice, 
nearly ready to break down. 

“ And what then? Whatisthe next part of the perform- 
ance ? ” demanded Mr. O’Connor. 

Bride could make no answer. She was distressed at 
seeing her father so much annoyed, but she dared not 
explain her conduct. 

“‘ Now, Bride, I have come from Sydney expressly for the 
purpose of bringing you home. As long as you stayed with 
my sister I did not mind you giving music lessons; but to 
come as under-teacher to Miss Selby, and look after Billy 
Gosfern’s daughter and the rest of them, this is what I can’t 
stand,” said her father, angrily. 

“ I am sorry to displease you, indeed, but I cannot leave 
here at present. I am engaged at least till the end of the 
term. Perhaps then——’” and the perplexed girl paused, 
for what change could she expect. 

Mr. O’Connor, who arrived in Sydney a day before Mrs. 
Harrington returned from Hobart, had but little opportunity 
of talking to his daughter until now, and the conversation 
was anything but satisfactory. 

When he parted with Bride, she returned to her self- 
imposed labour: and though tears were in her eyes for 
having displeased him, a smile would come at the idea of his 
disgust for her position as under-teacher to Billy Gosfern’s 
daughter, considering that the lady was gone. 

Five weeks’ stay was quite sufficient for Julia Gosfern at 
Ellesmere. But as her short educational term resulted in 
some good to Mrs. Harrington, the circumstance may be 
stated here. 

The “ Weeping Woman,” as Miss Selina persisted in 
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calling her, or “ Gosling,” as the pupils named her among 
themselves, continued to be discontented, and would not 
endeavour to apply such brains as she had to any school 
business; and her teacher was very weary of the hopeless 
task. 

One night at the end of three weeks Miss Gosfern was very 
ill and a messenger came to Bride’s room to ask would Miss 
O’Connor kindly go to the patient, “ whose head was very 
bad.” 

“Small wonder it is bad,” said Bride; but she went, of 
course, to see the girl. Oneof the boarders was walking on 
the balcony, and occasionally putting her head into the room 
where Julia lay, with the invitation, ““ Goosey, come out and 
have some gas!” 

Any such joke aroused Julia’s indignation; and Bride 
was fairly plagued to keep the peace. 

But this time she was unsuccessful ; and Julia astonished 
her with the information that Mrs. and not Miss Gosfern was 
her proper title. She was the wife of old Gosfern’s son, and 

‘having no education her husband sent her to Mrs. Selby, 
hoping for some improvement. 

“ As long as they lived in the back country, it did not 
much matter,” said Julia. “ But William has bought a fine 
place near a town and lots of swell folks come to see us. He 
does not like to see me behind them like when they talk of 
things.” 

“ Yes, I understand,” said Bride. ‘‘ Well, now I know this 
I may be able to help you beyond what I have been doing.” 

“Ah,” sighed Mrs. Gosfern, “ you might, if you would 
agree to do as I have been thinking of asking. I don’t 
think I can stay here, to put up with chits of gals calling me 
Judy and Goosey. I’m Mrs. Bill—William Gosfern, and 
have my own money and no thanks to the likesof them. But 
I’m glad I come becos I seen the railway and Sydney ’Ar- 
bour, that them swells was talking on to Bill—I mean 
William—he said I mustn’t call him Bill any more.” 

“ Yes, you can see a good many strange things to talk of 
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when you return, and you will find the change was good for 
you,” answered the governess, who pitied the unhappy 
pupil. 

“ I wish them rubbishy noosepapers was never made to 
bother a man like my Bill—William. And I can’t read 
them for him. Now, I thinking—was thinking, Miss, if 
you’d come home with me, instead of stopping here, you 
could learn me something now and then like, and you could 
always talk to the eelite lot, as Bill calls them, praps becos 
their trying tongues are so slippery,” said the pupil. 

Bride waited when Julia paused, not having an answer 
ready. 

“ Will you come, Miss O’Connor? And I'll give you a 
hundred a year, and treat you like a lady,” continued Julia. 

The governess thanked Mrs. Gosfern for her generous 
offer, which must be refused as an impossibility. 

Then, thinking that Mrs. Gosfern might be offended, 
Bride considered it as well to give the reason for the refusal. 
So she told Julia that as soon as possible she would be leaving 
Ellesmere to go to a convent. She made a joke of the 
matter by saying that if she went to Mrs. Gosfern’s some 
of the slippery tongues might tempt her to change her mind, 
which would be unlucky. 

The end of the matter was, some silly indignity was being 
continually offered to Julia, according to her way of think- 
ing ; and, indeed, the poor young woman was placed in a 
false position, which provoked her to imagine the school 
girls’ mirth intentional insult. 

The fifth week brought some fun which she thought unbear- 
able, and hastily packing her luggage Julia departed. 

During her stay at Ellesmere she heard of the Harringtons, 
who were such warm friends of Miss O’Connor, and of their 
present visit to Tasmania. 

Soon after her return to her home, she went down to the 
= old place, because her husband had business there. She 
was not willing to remain at the homestead without him, 
and being determined he let her have her way. 
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David McKenzie was recently engaged as overseer, and 
Mrs. Gosfern made his acquaintance. She was pleased to 
have something to talk about to the ‘‘ new man ” who was, 
maybe, an eelster, because his people were such “ big swells.” 

She happened to talk of a visit she made to the city with 
Miss O’Connor, who called at Acacia Hill to see Mrs. Byme, 
the housekeeper, in the absence of Mrs. Harrington. 

Mr. McKenzie was interested, and at last admitted that 
he was Mrs. Harrington’s brother. 

When a short time after one of the unlucky newspapers 
recorded the death of Luke Harrington, Mrs. Gosfern posted 
it to David, as she was now at home at the new place again. 

The news of his brother-in-law’s death induced Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie to write to his sister, from whom he received in a 
short time an affectionate letter, inviting him to Acacia Hill. 

He wrote, promising to visit Sydney about the end of 
September, and he kept his word. | 

When Mr. O’Connor left Ellesmere he went to say farewell 
to the Harringtons, as he would be returning home in a few 
days. 

This was the day following the disclosures made to Eva, 
and Mrs. Harrington was glad of the opportunity of seeing 
Mr. O’Connor. 

She told him of the relationship—between his wife and 
Eva through the substitution of the latter for Mrs. Har- 
rington’s baby ; and acquainted him with as much of the 
story aS was necessary to let him understand the whole — 
matter. 

He accepted her invitation to delay his departure, and 
remain a few days at Acacia Hill. | 

A letter from Mrs. Harrington to Mrs. Selby secured a holi- 
day for Bride also, and soon the father and daughter were 
located in the pleasant old house, which began to wear its 
former homely look. 

The conversations and explanations which ensued need 
not be recorded. Though the clearing of McDermott’s 
name must have given his friends much satisfaction, it 
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involved sorrow and pain, causing as many tears as smiles. 

Though all felt some pleasure, each had a share in the sad- 
ness resulting from the explanations. 

Eva was pleased to find a relative in her friend, Bride ; she 
lost one in Edith, whom she learned to love as a true friend. 

All agreed that there should be no change in anything out- 
wardly at least. Strangers were not to be enlightened, and 
this could be well managed by the friends. 

Eva Harrington would still bear that name, while the 

will of Luke should be carried out to the letter. 

- The long-lost receipt for the mortage money being pro- 
duced, Thady O’Bryan insisted that the payment of all just 
debts included the refunding of the value received (by the 
dishonest agent) to Mary McDermott (Eva), to be disposed 
of at her pleasure. 

Mr. O’Bryan said, with all the due respect to Mrs. Harring- 
ton, for whom he had the profoundest veneration, he believed 
there is no dependence to be placed on the womenkind, who 
are the cause of all mischief. See how all this trouble came 
about : were not the women the beginning and the end of it 
all. Therefore he asked that this sum of money should be 
paid before even the best woman in the world (as he believed 
Mrs. Harrington was) could change her mind. 

Mrs. Harrington, partly amused by his vexation, and 
grieved at its cause, for she felt that Annie’s heartless con- 
duct helped to make him bitter, agreed to his suggestion. 

When Eva was told of this, she was annoyed at anything 
like a slight being offered Mrs. Harrington, and would have 
refused the money, saying that she had no need of it. 

But the widow advised her to make no objection, especi- 
ally as she might assist some useful object with the money, 
which would be paid at once. 

It was a satisfaction to Mrs. Harrington to do something 
to gratify Thady, who had suffered so much through the 
family she represented. Besides, he was Eva’s guardian, 
she being under age. 

Since he found that Eva was the child of his idolized foster- 
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brother, she became inexpressibly dear to the good old man, 
and consoled him by her affection for the loss of Annie. 

The business was carried on while the Harringtons were 
away, and now there was no reason why it should not still 
continue on the same lines, Bernard Stanley being such an 
efficient partner, but for the future his name should appear 
in the firm of Harrington and Company. 

Bernard had a long conversation with Mrs. Harrington, 
and they were mutually satisfied. . 

Thus, everything began to fall into its accustomed place, © 
and their little world went on for the little family at Acacia 
Hill as if nothing unusually strange had happened. 

So it always is—a little excitement, a few tears, some days 
or months of sickness, a funeral, settlement of affairs great 
or little, and all is over. The vacant place is filled, or at 
least occupied, and life goes on as usual, and “ Creeps in its 
petty pace from day to day.” How foolish are they who 
neglect to “ Make their calling and election sure” while 


. they busy themselves about this world. 


Bride and Eva had also a clearing up of all that puzzled 
the latter with regard to her new cousin, as she called Bride, 
while old cousin was Edith’s title. 

When Bride was in Melbourne, she met Mr. Livingstone 
with her brothers, Charlie and Ted. The latter had got 
himself into trouble by gambling and betting on horses. 

In the height of the gold fever he gained sufficient money 
to settle his affairs. But again the temptation overcame | 
him, and Mr. Livingstone helped him out of his difficulty. 

Bride considered this a disgraceful transaction ; for Ted 
took advantage of Harry’s admiration for his sister to get 
him to lend the money, which he never repaid, though 
always intending to do so. 

Poor Ted was one of those men who never succeed, though 
it seemed he worked as hard as others. i 

But his usual way was to work steadily for a time at the 
diggings, and when he had a sum of money he very soon 
squandered it. 
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She did not dare tell this to her father, a very passionate 
man ; neither did she speak to her mother, as the father was 
sure to hear it some day. 

Gerald lent the money to his niece without interest ; and 
he was of course aware that she was supposed by law to have 
no power to borrow such a sum. He thought his nephew 
Ted would be shamed by this arrangement into earning 
sufficient to repay the loan. 

Mr. Livingstone received his money, never dreaming that 
Bride was working it out in Sydney—the young lady he 
admired so much. 

Ted had paid back thirty pounds, and in her two years his 
sister had refunded forty. 

It was slow work, but she intended persevering until the 
sum was paid somehow. Then she would be free. 

Many a prayer she offered that her brother would begin 
to grow wiser, and help her to discharge the debt she had 
contracted on his account. So far her prayer seemed to be 
unanswered, but she did not doubt that it would yet be 
heard. 

Prayer is always answered, though it may not be in the 
way we expect. And this was the case here. 

When Eva heard Bride’s trouble it was easy for her to get 
the difficulty cleared away. It seemed as if Mrs. Harring- 
ton could foresee Bride’s need of the money repaid from the 
mortgage on Gubberah, when Eva was advised to let her 
guardian have his way about it. 

Here was a useful way of spending the money by freeing 
the niece of Mrs. McDermott from her entanglement with 
her imprudent brother’s affairs. 

Mrs. Harrington willingly agreed to this arrangement, 
but with a warning to the girls to have no more conceal- 
ments. 

She added a warning which, though listened to with re- 
spect, as all the dear lady’s utterances were, had little effect 
on her hearers. | 

“ When you shall be owners of property have nothing 
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to do with mortgages. Never borrow money on your 
property. Better sell some of it, but don’t mortgage.” 

Bride thought if everybody followed this advice many of 
the grand institutions we see or hear of would not be in 
existence. But she did not trouble to express her opinion; 
knowing the sorrow that a mortgage had brought to Mrs. 
Harrington’s life. 

The money given as a free gift to Bride was paid by her 
to Uncle Gerald, and Mrs. Harrington recommended Ted 
should be forgiven and his shortcomings forgotten. 

His sister was now free, and as the half year was just at 
hand she notified to Mrs. Selby that she would be obliged 
to leave. 

“ Well, there must be some instability in the sun of Austra- 
lia,” remarked the lady principal of Ellesmere. ‘‘ Young 
people here cannot be relied on, they change their minds so 
readily. I thought you had quite settled down with us.” 

There was no longer any reason for refusing to go home, 
and as her parents wished her to go to Budgereegah before 
entering the convent, she accompanied her father. 

“ When she gets a taste of the sweet wild bush again she 
may change her mind, as quickly as she did this time,” 
said Mr. O’Connor, ‘‘ for it is not a month since she declared 
she would never go.” 

No one enlightened him as to the cause of such a sudden 
alteration in his daughter’ s plans, lest his son Edmond 
might suffer. 

All the changes and new arrangements had occupied Eva 
so much, that she was left little spare time to brood over her 
own particular trouble, but she did not forget. 

There was no reason for leaving Frederick Russell to 
endure the misery his letter showed he was suffering ; but 
no person thought of writing to him, no one seemed desirous 
of an explanation. 

Mr. Russell was associated with too much misery in the 
remembrance of Mrs. Harrington and Mr. O’Bryan for 
either of them to desire his return among them. 
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Even Edith felt if he had never come to Sydney, the 
painful history would have remained a secret. 

She wondered if Eva still cared for him, but thought it 
advisable to make no remark. 

So the time wore slowly on, and the sad look still remained 
on Eva’s face. 

She would not write to Frederick, and he could not guess 
the truth and write to her, if he still desired to do so. 

Considering the position of their fathers, Eva thought 
perhaps Frederick might no longer wish to renew such 
friendship as had existed between himself and the little 
family at Acacia Hill. 

But Bride had a different opinion to the rest of the 
friends. She had chosen a life for herself, in what she 
considered the safest and happiest state; she did not 
change her plans to please any human being, though she 
deferred the execution of them for a time in deference to 
wishes of her parents. 

She argued that Eva was as free to choose another state 
of life, and no one had a right to place obstacles in her way 
such as the shadow of the past, which made no real differ- 
ence. 

Therefore, Bride — assuming the liberty of Eva’s cousin 
and earliest friend—wrote to Mr. Russell, giving him a short 
explanation. 

Charlie, having arrived at Budgereegah, noticed her letter 
waiting for the mail. 

“ Phew——-!” a long whistle—“ the nun has turned 
match maker.” 

“ Don’t be impertinent, Charlie,” said his sister. ‘‘ The 
match was made long ago; I am only clearing away the 
obstacles.” 

“ Yes, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.’ But don’t go and 
shut yourself up in the convent till after the wedding. 
You'll be wanted for bridesmaid, you know.” | 

“ Which wedding do you mean, Charlie? ” answered 
Bride smiling. She knew her brother was going to Sydney 
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on business, and guessed a part of it had reference to Edith. 

“ Well !—not Livingstone’s! You would hardly officiate 
there. Of course I meant Eva’s.” 

“ Not Edith’s ? Take care, Charlie, Mr. Stanley is very 
attentive in that quarter.” 

“ But there is a new attraction now; Jessie McClean, 
Edith’s school mate, has just arrived from England,” said 
Charlie. 

“ Ah yes,” said his sister, “ I remember hearing Edith 
speak of Miss McLean. I am glad she has arrived.” 

“Why? May I ask the reason you interest yourself in 
such terribly worldly matters as the arrival of fashionable 
young ladies ? ” her brother went on in his bantering style. 

“ Because I am glad to hear of nice good people coming 
to our country, which needs all it can get,” answered Bride. 

‘“‘ You are very patriotic ; I am glad too, because Stanley 
seems to admire new faces!” said her brother. 

“ Shame, Charlie! Here, put this letter inthe mail bag; 
it is nearly time. Now perhaps Mr. Russell has left that 
diggings,” she added doubtfully. “ And my poor letter 
may return in a few months’ time.” 

“T’ll tell you how to fix it, Sis,” said Charlie. ‘“‘ I have 
some Victorian stamps which can be put into a letter enclos- 
ing this one, and address it to the Postmaster at Forest 
Creek. Then ask that good-natured soul (Did you ever 
remark postmasters are generally kind-hearted fellows ?) 
to send it on where Russell was supposed to go.” 

“ Do you think that will be safe ? ” asked Bride hesitat- 
ingly. “ Perhaps the man has too much to do.” 

“ Surely to stick a stamp ona letter won't fatigue the 
postmaster! But I have time to write a few lines telling the 
said postmaster that this letter is important, and begging 
him to forward it. If I were in the same fix, I’d like some 
one to do it for me.” 

** Yes, Charlie, you understand the fellow-feeling. I am 
much obliged to you for being so thoughtful,” answered his 
sister. 
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Frederick received the letter a month after. He had gone 
but left an address at the post office, because of his father, 
who might have written to Melbourne, and the letter would 
travel up to the diggings. 

He was agreeably surprised when Bride’s letter reached 
him. A very short time was needed to prepare for his retum 
to Melbourne, whence he could start for Sydney. 

Before leaving he wrote Bride : 

“ Dear Miss O’Connor,—A thousand thanks for your 
kindness in sending that most welcome letter. I shall 
leave here for Sydney by the next steamer, and hope soon 
to have the pleasure of meeting you again.—Yours grate- 
fully, F. RUSSELL.” 

While Bride was spending the early spring days at home 
for the last time and doing what she could for her new cousin 
Eva, the latter was assisting Mrs. Harrington to sort and 
arrange everything that had belonged to Mr. Harrington. 

Fearing that any scrap of paper might exist which could 
be evidence of his misdeeds, the widow was extremely care- 
ful to examine every morsel found in desk or press or pocket. 

She discovered that Luke had paid an annuity to a Mrs. 
Bond in England, since his last visit there, at the time when 
she first saw Edith. On inquiry, Mrs. Bond turned out to 
be the aged mother of poor Simmonds, her name being 
changed by her second marriage. 

Fearing other awkward disclosures, yet scarcely knowing 
what she did fear, Mrs. Harrington determined not to resign 
the management of the business; but let things go on 
quietly. 

This gave her more trouble than had she withdrawn, and 
gladly would she have retired from the worry if it were 
possible. 

Nothing seemed to lessen the bustle and business which 
would continually arise. But she had the satisfaction of 
being sure that Eva or herself had seen to everything. 

One afternoon Jessie McLean was with Edith and Eva, 
and Mrs. Harrington was enjoying the quiet of her room, 
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looking out through the feathery screen at the white sails on 
the water. 

She was surprised by a sturdy step on the balcony, and the 
view was obstructed by a broad-shouldered, sun-burnt man 
with a long grey beard. 

“ Oh, David ! ” she exclaimed, springing to her feet and 
rushing towards him. 

“ Nellie, my dear old sister! You have not forgotten 
your wandering brother,” said Mr. McKenzie, coming in and 
clasping her in his arms. 

Eva followed him to the door, glad to see so much pleasure 
approaching the lonely woman, and then slipped away to 
leave the two in each other’s company. 

“ Just like a story,” said Edith, when Eva returned to the 
girls. ‘‘ Australia is the land for a romance, as I have been 
telling Jessie. Young as we are, our experience would make 
a good volume.” 

Every one was so occupied with Uncle David, the evening 
passed more cheerfully than any since their return home, 
and Mr. McKenzie promised to remain till Christmas with 
his sister, to the great pleasure of all the family. 

The days were lengthening out again, the spring flowers 
had bloomed and faded in the gardens to give place to later 
ones; the waratah made garlands of flame on the hill 
and in the rocky crevices; the flannel flowers nodded and 
danced in the sunshine; but no news came for Eva—how 
could she expect it ? 

Charlie O’Connor found some business that necessitated a 
visit to Sydney in October. 

Young people like Charlie generally. succeed in having 
some important matter which must be attended to, when it 
suits their wishes, if only a visit to the dentist. 

Mr. O’Connor, of course, called to see his new cousin Eva, 
and made the acquaintance of Jessie McLean, whom he 
admired very much. 

_ He had a private interview with Edith, but the result was 
apparently not according to his wishes, to judge by his 
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gloomy face. He also paid a visit to Thady O’ Bryan, whose 
daughter, Mrs. Wilmington, had returned from Melbourne, 
and after a stay of some days at Nelson Vaie went to Moreton 
Bay with her husband. 

The cruel conduct of Annie in thus passing through Sydney 
and not calling to see her father before going to her new 
home, was more painful than her marriage had been. 

Poor O’Bryan! Much hardship had fallen to his lot : yet 
Annie’s unfeeling departure was the very hardest to bear. 

He and David McKenzie had become great friends, yet 
Thady’s life was very lonely. He spent much of his time 
cultivating his garden, which grew some of the best flowers 
and fruits near Sydney. 

Charlie tried to persuade him to visit the country, but 
he declared he was anchored for life in his purty cottage. 

So the young man said good-bye and went his way, feeling 
sure that he would never see O’Bryan again in this world. 

A few days later the old man was seized with a sudden 
illness, which so alarmed his old housekeeper that she sum- 
moned Dr. Lethbridge. 

“ Don’t bother me with physic, doctor jewel,” said the 
patient, “ I never touched a drop in my life barring a drop of 
whisky, and by the holy poker, I think I have gone past even 
that now. So if you think that I am going the long road 
that we all must surely travel at the end, just say so, and 
we'll part good friends.” 

Thady had not a long illness, only a few days, in which he 
was well prepared for his departure, and tenderly nursed by 
Eva, in Annie’s place. 

He raved a little,.so the housekeeper said, especially when 
he called Miss Harrington “ Master Rody’s child,” saying 
“I have lived to see his name righted, thank God and His 
blessed Mother Mary—I can go now like Simeon.” 

He always knew Mrs. Harrington, and said the house grew 
bright when she entered the door ; so great was his admira- 
tion for the woman who had borne so much sorrow in silence ; 
who had never shrunk from her duty, painful as it was, 
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Mrs. Byrne came to see him, and when she said good-bye 
she ‘‘ had a tear in her eye like a travelling rat,” so he told 
Eva. “ But,” he added, “ she meant well, the poor blun- 
derer.” 

Having already arranged his affairs it. was easy for the 
good old man to prepare for the end, and Thady O'Bryan 
departed to be “ anchored ” in the everlasting haven among 
the “good and faithful servants,” leaving a name for 
integrity and straightforward dealing not soon to be for- 
gotten. 

His loss was deeply felt by Mrs. Harrington, coming so 
close after her husband’s death. | 

Eva mourned for him more than she had done for Mr. 
Harrington, and thought how deeply Annie must grieve for 
unfeeling conduct when she heard of the death. 

“ If she had only one day to see him whom she will never 
see again here, her sorrow would be less painful,” said Eva. 

“ She might have waited at home to see the last of her dear 
good father,” answered Edith. “ What a hurry she was in 
to be Mrs. Wilmington, not quite eighteen. She will get 
enough of that gentleman before she dies. She cannot 
expect a blessing on her new life, when she was such an 
undutiful child to a father who deserved all honour.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


VA was surprised soon after Mr. O’Bryan’s death by a 
letter from Frederick Russell. 

Instead of opening it, she turned it over and over in her 
fingers, and examined the outside. 

“It is not a Victorian stamp,” she exclaimed ; “ it must 
have been posted in Sydney, it has no other mark. Why, he 
must be here!” 

“ Why don’t you open it and see?” answered Edith, 
who stood by and noticed the bright flush colouring the 
usually pale cheeks. 

Eva smiled and tore open the envelope. Hastily glanc- 
ing over the contents, she handed the letter to Edith, who 
read : “ Dearest Eva,—I have at last arrived from Mel- 
bourne. Will you be at home about four this afternoon ? 
I will call to ask. I have heard all, and hope to explain if 
you will only allow me.—Yours ever faithfully, FREDERICK 
RUSSELL.” 

Edith returned the letter, and looked smilingly at Eva, 
who exclaimed : “ Short enough.” 

Yet a happy smile lighted up her features as she took 
the letter with trembling fingers. 

“ Short, but comprehensive enough,” replied Edith ; 
and putting her arms round her cousin she kissed her, 
and suddenly moved off with the remark: ‘It is nearly 
three now, and I have to get something for my aunt. 
That will keep me till near dark if I don’t hurry.” 

Thinking Eva would rather be alone, Edith made a 
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ready excuse of something she must get done, and stole 
away. 

After all Eva’s trouble and anxiety there was a prospect 
of everything coming right at last, and her cousin sympath- 
ized with her in her joy as she had done in her sorrow. 
But she was a gentle, tactful girl, and knew that Eva 
would prefer silence at that moment. 

Finding Mrs. Harrington, Edith told her of Frederick’s 
letter that his coming would not be too great a surprise. 

“ Where is Eva now?” asked the widow, an anxious 
look on her face. 

‘I left her in her room,” answered the niece, “‘ and came 
to tell you.” | 

Mrs. Harrington then said, “ I will go and say a few words 
to her, so that everything may be as smooth as possible. 
She has suffered enough ” ; and the sigh would come at the 
remembrance of “ by whose fault.” 

“Don’t sigh, dear aunt, all is rectified now and you will 
have rest after all the storms,” said the affectionate girl. 
It is needless to record how Frederick arrived punctually 
at four, how he was graciously welcomed by Eva, who 
could not simulate displeasure shecould not feel, and if 
she could she would not, how the explanation required some 
considerable time and proved satisfactory to the two prin- 
cipally concerned. 

The long interview had two very marked results, the 
sorrowful look was gone from Eva's face, and the ring 
which had not been visible since Mr. Harrington’s death 
again sparkled on her finger. 

Mrs. Harrington received Frederick as kindly as ever, 
for he was bringing happiness to her dear child by his visit. 
What further could a kind mother wish ? 

Christmas came—the first at Acacia Hill without its 
master, and naturally it was lonely for Mrs. Harrington. 

The McLeans spent the day with the widow—their first 
Christmas in the Southern Hemisphere, and their presence 
was a great relief. 
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A friendship had arisen between the two ladies, equalled 
by that of Mr. McLean and David McKenzie. 

The McLeans had just arrived from their native land 
of brown heath and shaggy wood, to meet McKenzie and 
his sister who had passed the greater part of their lives in 
Australia. | 

It was very natural that the clannish feeling with which 
the Scot is always credited should attract the two families, 
thus making the festival pass more cheerfully than it might 
otherwise have done. 

Mr. Livingstone, being in Sydney, and calling on Mrs. 
Harrington, was also invited for Christmas. 

Eva remembered how she had wished Bride would marry 
the model squatter who admired her so much. 

He was not broken-hearted however, for his admiration 
for Jessie McLean was so undisguised that David McKenzie 
remarked to Mr. McLean, “ You will lose your bairn before 
the next Christmas.” 

Mr. Russell, of course, was one of the family party, and 
introduced to the visitors as Mrs. Harrington’s son-in-law- 
elect, for there was no necessity for further conceal- 
ment. 

A new engagement was entered into that day which 
added to Mrs. Harrington’s content when she heard of it 
on the morrow. 

She had always hoped that Edith and Bernard would 
marry as Mr. Stanley showed such preference for his young 
country-woman ; but no word of her desire escaped. 

That her wish would be granted was very evident on 
Christmas evening when the young people roved about 
the garden, as Uncle David said, 1 pairs; and Edith 
found a quiet corner with Bernard to settle their own future 
plans to the satisfaction of both. 

Bernard feared that Edith’s conversion to the Catholic 
faith would raise a barrier to his hopes. But he found 
that perfect freedom in the exercise of the Catholic religion 
would satisfy her provided this freedom was solemnly 
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promised for all future time and under all circumstances 
to herself and the children God might send her. 

This did not seem unreasonable to Bernard,who was quite 
willing to promise as so many expectant bridegrooms do ; 
but he kept his word, though he did not follow the example 
of his wife in becoming a Catholic. 

Eva wondered, when she heard of Edith’s engagement, 
that her cousin, as she always called Miss Mowbray, pre- 
ferred Bernard to Charlie; but Mrs. Harrington said this 
was a more fitting match, and as Edith was happy there 
the matter ended. 

Frederick and Eva were married at the end of January, 
the wedding being strictly private, owing to the mourning 
for Mr. Harrington still continuing, not even the usual 
notice appearing in the papers. 

Edith and Bride were the bridesmaids, and the bride 
was given away by Uncle David, Mrs. Harrington’s brother, 
though Mr. O’Connor and Charlie were also present. 

For the first and last time in her life, Eva signed her 
real name in the sacristy that morning. How strange it 
looked to her. 

Immediately after the breakfast Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
departed for Gubberah station, where they spent the first 
weeks of their new life, roving about the woods and field, 
where the bride’s mother had passed her happiest days. 

The garden sheltered by thick hedges, planted by Thady 
O’Bryan, the tall trees, which were shrubs when Mrs. 
McDermott arrived at Gubberah, the creek winding round 
the sloping hill—every object about the station had a deep 
interest for Eva. 

Soon she must return to Sydney, where her home was 
to be, and no one could say when she might again visit 
Gubberah. Therefore every portion of her father’s home 
must now be seen, not forgetting the little graves where 
her baby brothers were buried. 

How much pain they were saved by the early departure, 
which had grieved their young mother’s heart. Yet Eva 
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would not have exchanged her fate for theirs, could she 
have the power of choosing. Her life was truly happy 
now. 

When first the trip to Gubberah was proposed, it was 
looked on as too gloomy by Mrs. Harrington, who feared 
the scenes would suggest sad memories, and have a de- 
pressing effect on the bride. 

But it was not so. The deep misery endured by so 
many hearts, especially by the owners of this very spot, 
enhanced the tranquil happiness of the present time ; while 
the remembrance of the brave, though gentle heart of the 
last woman who owned Gubberah, and left it to go on her 
sad visit to her unjustly condemned husband was a sooth- 
ing one to her only daughter, the bride. 


“ It is sweet to think of those who have departed, 
While murmured Aves sink to silence tender-hearted.” 


When the Russells returned to Sydney, they took up 
their residence at Acacia Hill, by Mrs. Harrington’s re- 
quest, until the marriage of Edith, which took place after 
Easter. 

Bride and Jessie were Edith’s bridesmaids, but Charlie 
was unable to come to Sydney so soon again—so he said 
—and Eva understood and excused his absence. 

There was no longer any reason for Bride to delay ; 
she had satisfied all who had any claim on her; and now 
(with the consent of Mr. O’Connor this time) she remained 
in Sydney in the convent of her choice, as Charlie said, 
“The only nun in that batch of girls.” 

As to himself, he declared his intention of becoming a 
hermit, and took the position of manager on Gubberah 
station by way of a good beginning. 

“ Don’t you mean a monk, Charlie ? ” asked his mother, 
“ considering all the men you will have about the place. 
I think it won’t be a very quiet hermitage among you, 
especially at shearing time.” 

But Charlie had several good reasons for leaving Terragal- 
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len. Perhaps the post of manager at Gubberah was a 
better position. The station was in the eyes of ““ outsiders ”’ 
part of the inheritance of the late Luke Harrington’s daugh- 
ter, and a splendid property. 

In the eyes of the initiated it was the heritage of McDer- 
mott’s only child, the niece of Mrs. O’Connor, and doubly 
interesting. 

A great reason for the change was that Mr. Livingstone 
intended bringing Jessie McLean as his bride to Terra- 
gallen in a short time ; and a probable consequence would 
be a visit from her old friend, Mrs. Bernard Stanley. 

Charlie desired to avoid a meeting with Edith—at least 
for some time longer—there would be no possibility of one 
at Gubberah. 

Devoting himself to his duties as manager of the station, 
he had no particular need of going on business to the city, 
and no longer any temptation for finding pretexts, which 
might bring him there. 

Two years of quiet, useful, but rather monotonous life 
passed for Charlie. “ Plenty of work,” he said, in after 
years, “is the best medicine to cure disappointment.” 

Eva wrote him kind cousinly letters, and Frederick 
friendly ones, while Bride was as affectionate as ever, 
more than ever. 

But all avoided much mention of the Stanleys, beyond 
their residence at Acacia Hill with Mrs. Harrington, and 
the birth of their son, Bernard. 

A great surprise, therefore, came to Charlie in the news 
of the death of Bernard Stanley, after a short illness. 

Another six months passed before Charlie paid a visit 
to the city of Sydney. 

Naturally he called to see his cousin Eva, and her two 
babies. He then went out to Acacia Hill to visit Mrs. 
Harrington and met the young widow, who lived with her 
aunt. 

It was the first time he had seen Edith since the day of 
Eva’s marriage as a smiling bridesmaid ; now, she was the 
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sorrowing widow of his rival. What a change, what a 
contrast. 

But in the second year of her widowhood, Charlie’s 
devotedness succeeded in winning the long-coveted prize. 

Needless to say, a proud and happy man was Charlie 
when he brought Edith home to the bush life she once 
' thought must be unendurable ; nor need it be told that 
his hermitage underwent a decided alteration by her 
presence at Gubberah. 

Eva often paid a visit to her cousin, as Charlie’s wife 
undoubtedly could be called ; even Mrs. Harrington occa- 
sionally went so far and stayed a short time with Edith. 

The sorrowful associations, which in Mrs. Harrington’s 
memory were connected with the place, no longer threw 
their shadows on her life, “ For the good are better made 
by ill, as odors crushed are sweeter still.” 

* * * * * 

Twenty years after! What changes in the colony, 
what alterations in the family ! 

Budgereegah had become a mining town, all bustle 
and noise. Formerly Mr. O’Connor’s homestead smiled 
on the hillside, soft green vines enwreathing it, and its 
garden stretching down to the clear waters of the creek, 
which rippled along the grassy plain in the shade of tall 
ferns and scented wild flowers. 

Now, miners’ tents stand in the home paddock; the 
earth is upheaved in huge mounds where the flower plots 
flourished ; the sluice-box and puddling-machine have 
possession of the muddy creek ; the-house is gone, because 
valuable ore lay concealed in the hill whereon it stood. 

The lowing of the cattle has been replaced by the shrill 
whistle of the train, and hundreds of busy people live in 
the silent sheep walks of the old days. 

Of course, compensation was granted to Mr. O’Connor, 
when his run was proclaimed mineral land ; and he secured 
“ claims ” for his:‘two sons as well as himself. 

Still, the home was destroyed; and Mrs. O’Connor 
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especially felt grieved at leaving it, as she was obliged to 
do, about ten years after Bride had gone. 

However, an equally agreeable residence became her 
home after a little time of uncertainty. 

Mr. William Gosfern, junior, decided to leave the colony, 
and his “new place,” as Julia used to call it, was for 
sale. | 

Theophilus O’Connor purchased this station, Benroobie, 
which was only sixty miles from Terragallen. A railway 
had been built, and the terminus was within five miles 
of the homestead. 

It was easy then for old friends to meet, as they did on 
the occasion of Edmond O’Connor’s marriage. 

Ted waited till he was forty-seven and supposed to be 
a confirmed bachelor. By this time the daughter of Mr. 
Livingstone was grown up. 

Edith Livingstone, at eighteen, was as handsome as 
her mother was when we first saw her with her schoolmate, 
Miss Mowbray. 

There was a gathering of all the mutual friends at Ted’s 
wedding with “little Edith,” as Mrs. Harrington called 
her. , 

Frederick and Eva arrived from Sydney, Charlie and 
Edith from Gubberah, which property now belonged to 
Charlie, as Eva’s son intended to follow Mr. Russell’s pro- 
fession. 

The evening after the wedding, when the excitement 
was over, the bridal pair departed, and most of the guests 
gone, Mrs. Harrington, who was as lively as any of the 
younger people, seated herself in a rocking-chair on the 
verandah. 

She was a perfect picture of grand old age. Her silvery 
hair resembled a crown on that venerable head. Her 
kind and benevolent face, which showed few wrinkles, 
considering her nearly seventy years, her small white 
hands folded over her soft black dress, formed a memorable 
picture, not soon forgotten by those who were present. ` 
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Beside her sat her daughter, Mrs. Russell, whose hus- 
band was now a distinguished barrister. 

Eva’s hair had become darker, and worn in the prevail- 
ing fashion, with short curls on the forehead, was not 
unlike the picture in the oval frame, which still hung in 
her bedroom. 

Next her sat her cousin, Edith, Charlie O’Connor’s wife. 

On the other side of Mrs. Harrington was Mrs. Living- 
stone (Jessie), the mother of the bride who had gone off 
with Ted, Charlie’s brother. 

The ladies laughed at their complicated relationship, 
then talked. of other matters; while the men were busy 
in the part of the old house, long known as the bachelor’s 
quarters. 

Here, the verandah was strewn with papers, periodicals, 

mats, a couple of hammocks, some bottles; a table stood 
in a corner to hold glasses, pipes and cigars, and sundry 
varieties of chairs stood in all directions for the use of the 
gentlemen. 
- Several of the said gentlemen now occupied the seats 
and hammocks and they had much important conversation 
relative to the ministry, the price of wool, the railway, the 
land bill, and other equally serious affairs, which seemed 
to have little interest in the opinion of the women. 

Mrs. Harrington answered many questions for Edith and 
Jessie, concerning friends in Sydney, where Mr. and Mrs. 
McKenzie was still living but unequal to travelling so far 
as their daughter’s home. 

Then she told how she had been to see Bride, or “ Sister 
Mary Benedict, my dear,” who did not look a day older, 
and sent loving greetings and good wishes to her dear old 
friends. 

“Ted will be going to see his sister, and present his 
bride,” said Mrs. Charley. “‘How strangely things 
come.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered Mrs. Harrington. ‘“‘ How much 
we have to enhance our happiness. I met poor Annie 
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Wilmington lately, looking nearly as’ old as myself. Her 
husband has almost finished his term in the Brisbane gaol. 
I hope he will be wiser in the future than to tamper with 
money not his own.” 

“Poor Annie,” said Eva. “I was so grateful to Fred 
when he refused to take that case. Some other lawyer 
who knew nothing of old times was awfully hard on 
Wilmington, as I suppose Fred must have been, had he 
accepted it,’’ and Eva sighed, thinking of the old days. 

“How much happier our lives are than Mrs. 
Wilmington’s,”’ said Mrs. Livingstone. : 

“ Jessie, did you ever hear,” asked Edith, ‘‘ what Mrs. 
Gosfern said to Bride, when calling at the convent to bid 
good-bye to her old governess : ad 

“ I don’t remember,” answered Mrs. Livingstone, smiling. 

‘In reply to some remark of Mrs. Gosfern’s about Mr. 
O’Bryan being hard on his daughter for marrying Wilming- 
ton, Bride explained it was for going out of the Church 
Annie’s friends were displeased. Catholics do not go to 
other churches for their marriages. The Council of Trent 
forbade such. 

“ But Mrs. Gosfern exclaimed : ‘Oh! who is the Coun- 
sellor Trent, that he would speak to the likes of Mr. Wil- 
mington.’ ”’ 

They all laughed, and Eva said, “ Mrs. Gosfern was 
nearly as good as Granny Byrne at making blunders. 
When poor old nurse was dying, she asked me to get prayers 
for her, and a Mass on the ‘ university ’ of her death. That 
is sixteen years ago. How time flies!” 

“ Yes,” echoed Mrs. Livingstone, “ when my daughter 
has gone off with your brother-in-law, Edith, making me 
anold woman. You two having sons at the head of the 
family can keep younger a while longer than I can.’ 

“ I see my son, Bernard, very attentive to Eva’s daughter 
over there in the garden,” replied Mrs. O’Connor. “ He 
is beginning early, so perhaps there may be no reason to 
fear you will be alone in your complaint. And there,” 
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she added laughingly, ‘‘ is Charlie Russell all attention to 
your Ellie.” | 

Edith felt that Mrs. Livingstone was lonely, though 
pleased at her daughter’s marriage. 

““ Now look at all those happy young people belonging 
to you,” said Mrs. Harrington, ‘‘ their future with a fair 
promise, thank God, all before them. They have a happier 
outlook than even some of their own friends had.” 

“And yet how happily everything has turned out for 
us,” answered Eva, and she looked with loving pride at 
her husband, who, accompanied by Charlie O’Connor and 
Mr. Livingstone now crossed the broad drive bordered with 
low edges of spring roses. 

Then turning towards the garden, her grateful eyes rested 
on the group of young people, her own children and those 
of her dearest friends, and her heart exulted with grati- 
tude that these were exempt from the sorrows which had 
cast so gloomy a shadow over her own youth. | 
_ Now, indeed, the “ crooked paths were made straight, 

and the rough ways plain.” 


THE END. 


Printed and bound by The St. Winifred Press, London. 
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